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It  was  once  tauntingly  remarked  by  a  heads,  whether  it  roofs  with  blue  the  deep 
public  si)eakef  that  he,  for  his  part,  had  pastoral  valley,  or  is  pierced  by  the 
never  seen  this  Ilritish  constitution  of  “craggy  spear”  of  Andes  or  Himalaya, 
which  it  had  been  his  fortune  or  misfor-  we  shall  form  a  correct  enough  idea  of 
tune  to  hear  so  much  ;  and  though  the  what  the  ocean  and  the  atmosphere  are 
circumstance  may  be  thought  to  tell  rather  like  ;  and  if,  from  advantageous  points  of 
in  the  way  of  commendation  than  of  dispar-  view,  such  as  are  afforded  us  in  tracing  the 
agement,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  career  of  men  who  have  played  an  im- 
constitution  of  England  is  one  of  those  portant  part  in  our  national  affairs,  we 
things  which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  see.  bring  successively  under  inspection  a  va- 
Was  it  not  Charles  Lamb  who  complained  riety  of  those  laws,  influences,  contrivan- 
that  he  could  not  see  the  ocean  at  all,  but  ces,  usages,  institutions,  which  go  to 
only  some  small  speck  of  it  from  on  board  make  up  the  general  political  and  social 
a  Margate  hoy  ?  Even  in  mid  Atlantic  system  under  which  we  live,  we  may  ar- 
you  can  see  but  the  space  within  your  own  rive  at  an  approximately  correct  and  prac- 
horizon, — a  space  about  as  large,  in  pro-  tically  serviceable  notion  of  that  vast, 
jKirtion  to  the  whole,  as  a  leaf  of  clover  indefinite,  complex  entity  called  the  British 
to  a  twenty-acre  field  in  May.  The  ^ean,  constitution.  As  we  watch  a  Palmerston 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  constitution  of  or  a  Peel  rising,  step  by  step,  to  a  supreme 
the  British  empire,  are  things  which  can  place  in  the  commonwealth,  we  perceive 
be  seen  only  little  by  little.  But  it  is  what  may  be  described  as  the  ordinary, 
pretty  certain  that,  if  we  look  well  at  what  normal,  commonplace  action  of  our  gov- 
we  can  see  of  ocean  from  cliff  or  mast,  emmental  machinery.  The  subtler  work- 
and  if  we  note  carefully  the  sky  above  our  ings — the  wheels  within  wheels— of  par- 
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Hamentar)'  government  are  revealed  by 
glimpses  in  the  questionable  manoeuvres 
by  which  a  I’hoebus  Apollo  Lyndhurst, 
making  himself  like  unto  the  night,  vexed 
the  V\  higs.  The  influence,  in  Parliament 
and  society,  of  an  individual  mass  of 
force  and  meteoric  fire,  is  illustrated  in 
such  a  career  as  Broijgham’s.  Our  eccle¬ 
siastical  j)olitics  and  political  ecclesiasti- 
cism,  in  their  confused  welter  and  misera¬ 
ble  jargoning,  are  tragi-comically  displayed 
in  the  wraths  and  wranglings  of  Henry  of 
Exeter.  O’Connell’s  foiled  energj'  and 
all  but  fruitless  expenditure  of  magnificent 
brain-power,  enable  us  to  realize  that 
peril  of  feverish  and  futile  agitation  to 
w'hich  our  limitless  freedom  of  tongue  ex¬ 
poses  us. 

Many  points  of  view  for  the  advanta¬ 
geous  contemplation  of  constitutional 
England  are  aflbrded  by  the  career  of 
Richard  Cobden.  “  We  have  lost  a  man,” 
said  Lord  Palmerston  in  the  House  of 
Commons  at  the  time  of  his  death,  “  who 
may  be  considered  to  be  peculiarly  em¬ 
blematical  of  the  constitution  under 
which  we  have  the  happiness  to  live,  be¬ 
cause  he  rose  to  great  eminence  in  this 
House,  and  rose  to  acquire  an  ascenden¬ 
cy  in  the  public  mind,  not  by  virtue  of 
any  family  connections,  but  solely  and 
entirely  in  consequence  of  the  power  and 
vigor  of  his  mind,  that  jxjwer  and  vigor 
being  applied  to  puiqjoses  evidently  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  his  country.”  On  the 
same  occasion  Mr.  Disraeli  pronounced 
him  “  without  doubt  the  greatest  j>olitical 
character  that  the  pure  middle  class  of 
this  countr)’  has  yet  produced.”  What  a 
middle-class  politician,  a  citizen  and 
nothing  more,  may  affect  in  England,  can 
in  no  way  be  more  fitly  shown  than  in  the 
achievements  of  Cobden.  His  public 
life  will  teach  us  also,  in  expressive  char¬ 
acters  which  he  that  runs  may  read,  that 
there  are  two  Parliaments  in  (Ireat  Bri¬ 
tain, — the  Parliament  of  the  whole  people, 
and  the  Parliament,  a  conmiittee  of  this 
larger  parliament,  which  sits  at  Westmin¬ 
ster.  'I'he  problem  of  influencing  the 
larger  Parliament  in  such  wise  as  to  exert 
a  pressure  upon  the  lesser  Parliament, 
was  never  solved  with  more  striking  effect 
than  by  Mr.  Cobden.  If  the  career  of 
O’Connell  illustrates  a  species  of  agita¬ 
tion  which  is  distempered  and  perilous, — 
a  mere  inflammation  of  the  national  lungs 
and  windpipe, — the  agitation  headed  by 
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Cobden  presents  a  fine  example  of  a  pop¬ 
ular  agitation  warm  with  the  genial  energy 
of  health,  animated  by  sound  principles, 
and  tending  to  salutary  ends.  'I'he  voice 
of  the  people,  s|)eaking  through  the  lii)S 
of  Richard  Cobden,  w'as  very  clearly,  for 
once  at  least,  the  voice  of  Cod. 

Cobden  came  of  good  farmer  people, 
who  had  tilled  their  own  land  for  genera¬ 
tions  in  the  weald  of  Sussex.  The  farm¬ 
house  of  Dunford,  in  the  pleasant  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Midhurst,  was  the  scene  of 
his  birth  ;  the  time,  June  3d,  1804.  'I'he 
first  and  deepest  impressions  of  his  life 
were  derived  from  the  country,  and  it  was 
at  Dunford  that  the  leader  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  school  passed  his  closing  years. 
'I'hough,  to  a  hasty  observer,  he  might 
seem  encased  in  a  shell  of  hard  utilitarian 
shrewdness,  it  was  known  to  all  who  knew 
Cobden  well  that  the  basis  of  his  charac¬ 
ter  was  a  delicate  though  masculine  sim¬ 
plicity,  and  that  there  lay  deep  in  his  na¬ 
ture  a  vein  of  almost  poetic  sym|)athy. 
His  whole  life  long,  he  was  more  of  a 
countryman  than  a  townsman.  Mr.  Dis¬ 
raeli  proved  that  he  thoroughly  under¬ 
stood  him  when  he  said  that  “  there  was 
in  his  character  a  peculiar  vein  of  rever¬ 
ence  for  tradition,”  and  that  he  knew, 
however  strongly  he  might  urge  imi)rove- 
ments,  that  “  this  country  is  still  old  Eng¬ 
land.”  He  had  a  country  boy’s  love  for 
animals  and  rural  sights  and  sounds,  and 
an  Englishman’s  veneration  for  his  parish 
church  and  for  religion.  “  You  have  no 
hold  of  any  one,”  he  said,  “  who  has  no 
religious  faith.”  In  the  heat  of  the  noon¬ 
tide  we  are  apt  to  have  little  thought  of 
the  dewdrops  and  the  softly- tinted  clouds 
of  morning  and  evening ;  and  as  we  fol¬ 
low  Cobden  through  the  arid  noonday  of 
his  controversial  logic  and  severe  econo¬ 
my,  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  he  was  cra¬ 
dled  amid  the  associations  and  impres¬ 
sions  of  a  profoundly  rural  district,  and 
that  he  died  an  English  farmer. 

He  was  still  a  boy  when  he  lost  his  fa¬ 
ther.  Proceeding  to  London,  he  entered 
a  warehouse.  He  gave  proof  of  an  ori¬ 
ginal  cast  of  mind  by  an  eager  thirst  for 
knowledge  and  voracity  in  reading.  He 
became  acquainted  with  Smith’s  “  Wealth 
of  Nations,”  and  ardently  adopted  the 
principles  of  the  book.  From  the  count¬ 
ing-house  he  passed  to  the  road,  in  capa¬ 
city  of  commercial  traveller.  I'here  is  no 
yost  connected  with  a  mercantile  estab- 
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Ushnient  which  aflFords  more  scope  for  tal¬ 
ent,  more  opportunities  of  observation,  or 
a  more  invigorating  and  quickening  disci¬ 
pline  for  the  mind.  In  the  disputations 
of  the  commercial-room  young  Cobden 
distinguished  himself  by  the  decision  of 
his  free-trade  principles,  by  the  acuteness 
of  his  remarks,  and  by  the  urbanity  and 
simple  refinement  of  his  manners.  Alert 
and  energetic,  he  was  successful  in  his 
vocation,  and  impressed  all  who  knew 
him  with  an  idea  of  his  superiority.  For 
such  a  man  it  is  not  difficult  to  rise  in 
England.  Cobden  had  no  money ;  but 
when  an  opportunity  presented  itself  for 
his  establishment  in  business,  he  ob¬ 
tained  from  a  friend,  whose  confidence  in 
his  probity  was  absolute,  a  loan  of  the 
necessary  capital.  The  business  in  which 
he  engaged  was  that  of  calico-printing, 
and  he  was  soon  on  the  highway  to  for¬ 
tune  as  member  of  a  prosperous  firm 
with  three  establishments,  one  in  London, 
one  at  Clitheroe,  and  one,  under  the  spe¬ 
cial  management  of  Cobden,  in  Manches¬ 
ter.  He  was  now  twenty-six. 

I'he  man  who  could  thus  early  find  for 
himself  a  field,  was  the  man  to  succeed 
in  it.  The  experience  gained  in  his  jour¬ 
neys  as  a  commercial  traveller  stood  him 
in  good  stead  when  it  was  his  object  to 
supply  a  salable  article  for  English  mar¬ 
kets.  Fertile  in  resource,  enterprising, 
skilful  to  discern  what  patterns  would 
commend  themselves  to  the  general  taste, 
he  ventured  on  a  bolder  and  less  tenta¬ 
tive  i)olicy  than  had  been  customary  in 
the  trade,  anticipating,  rather  than  watch¬ 
ing,  the  popular  preference,  and  pushing 
sales  when  his  more  wary  neighbors  were 
ex])erimenting  by  a  few  samples  thrown 
oft'  in  the  first  instance,  upon  the  proba¬ 
bilities  of  public  favor.  'I'he  goods  which 
could  not  be  sold  at  home  were  shijjped 
for  the  foreign  markets,  and  Cobden  had 
thus  occasion  to  become  a  commercial 
traveller  on  a  larger  scale  than  he  had 
formerly  attempted.  He  journeyed  both 
in  Europe  and  America,  seeking  markets 
in  both  hemispheres.  Cobden’s  prints 
became  famous,  and  in  ten  or  eleven 
years  after  commencing  business,  he  is 
stated  to  have  been  making  about 
0,000  per  annum. 

A  commonplace  character  would  now 
have  settled  into  a  commonplace  money¬ 
maker  and  cotton-lord,  and  Richard  Cob¬ 
den  would  have  been  known  only  as  one 
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of  a  thousand  millionaires  whom  gold  has 
been  unable  to  raise  above  moral  and  in¬ 
tellectual  insignificance.  But  there  were 
well-springs  in  his  nature,  well-springs  of 
human  sympathy,  noble  intelligence  and 
cosmoi)olitan  tenderness,  which  not  even 
the  perilous  atmosphere  of  monetary  suc¬ 
cess  could  chill  and  freeze.  As  he  jour¬ 
neyed  over  Elurope  and  America,  he  re¬ 
volved  many  thoughts  in  his  mind.  His 
speculations  took  their  start  from  political 
economy,  which  passes  with  many,  not  for 
a  warm-blooded,  flesh-clothed  science,  but 
for  a  skeleton,  gaunt  and  bare,  through 
whose  haggard  jaws  a  barren  east-wind 
of  disputation  is  forever  whistling.  That 
there  is  some  reason  for  believing  political 
economy  to  be  such  a  thing  as  this,  may, 
we  dare  say,  be  the  case ;  for  prevailing 
persuasions  have  generally  a  root  in  fact ; 
but  we  have  never  become  acquainted 
with  a  political  economy,  except  such  as 
was  caricatured  by  men  and  women  who 
had  failed  to  comprehend  the  real  science, 
respecting  which  the  description  would  be 
correct.  We  have  looked  pretty  exten¬ 
sively  into  the  works  of  political  econo¬ 
mists,  and  have  found  in  them  as  much 
human  feeling  and  brotherly  kindness  as 
in  other  books.  We  have  found  them 
characterized,  also,  not  only  by  masterly 
power,  but  by  a  singular  absence  of  pre¬ 
tence  or  i)arade,  by  a  modesty  of  self¬ 
estimate  on  the  part  of  their  authors,  by  a 
quiet  contentment  that  their  science 
should  dei>end  for  acceptance,  not  on  rhe¬ 
torical  vaunting  of  its  claims  or  flourishes 
of  sentimental  verbiage,  but  on  the  truth 
of  its  doctrines.  E-ven,  however,  by  those 
who  are  most  eloquent  in  their  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  Mill  and  Ricardo,  a  glance  of 
favor  is  cast  upon  Adam  Smith,  and  at 
the  feet  of  Adam  Smith  Cobden  sat  with 
the  affection,  enthusiasm,  and  reverence 
of  a  scholar  who  had  received  from  the 
master  far  nobler  lessons  than  how  to  grow 
rich.  E'or  Emgland  the  science  of  politi¬ 
cal  economy  was  not  only  created,  but 
brought  practically  to  completion  by 
Smith.  Some  few  points  remained  to  be 
adjusted  by  the  errorless  logic  of  Ricardo 
and  the  clear,  (juick  sense  of  Mill ;  but 
those  grand  principles  of  the  science  which 
affect  the  policy  of  nations  and  the  duty 
of  statesmen  were,  once  and  forever,  ex¬ 
pounded  by  Smith.  And  what  is  the  sum 
and  substance  of  those  principles  ?  Simply 
this, — that,  for  nations  as  for  individuals, 
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the  interest  of  one  is  the  interest  of  all ; 
and  that,  therefore,  if  the  human  family 
are  to  make  the  most  of  the  jrlanet  in 
which  they  sail  through  space,  every  ob¬ 
stacle  to  the  exchange  of  the  products  of 
their  common  labor  which  man  can  re¬ 
move,  must  be  removed.  To  this  central 
truth  is  added  the  complementary  hint, — 
not  flattering  to  human  i)ride, — that,  in  the 
promotion  of  interest,  whether  individual 
or  national,  the  right  and  fniitful  method 
is  to  inter^jret,  obey,  and  occasionally 
modify  the  ordinances  of  nature ;  while 
the  futile  or  destroying  method  is  to  put 
these  aside,  and  to  substitute  for  them  the 
presumptuous  blunders  of  human  wisdom, 
the  saccharine  poison  of  human  sentimen¬ 
tality,  the  indigent  rapacity  of  human 
greed,  or  any  other  form  of  immoral  sel¬ 
fishness.  It  seems  to  us  natural  and  con¬ 
sistent  that  the  promulgation  of  these 
doctrines  by  Smith  should  have  followed 
upon  the  enunciation,  by  the  same  author, 
of  a  theory  by  which  the  ethical  and  emo¬ 
tional  judgments  of  mankind  are  accoun¬ 
ted  for  on  the  ground  of  sympathy.  The 
doctrine  of  the  second  and  greater  book 
is  as  accordant  with  warmth  of  feeling  as 
the  doctrine  of  the  first ;  and  the  treatise 
on  the  wealth  of  nations  has  done  incom¬ 
parably  more  to  advance  human  broth¬ 
erhood  than  the  theory  of  moral  senti¬ 
ments.  It  is,  in  fact,  curious  to  reflect  that 
Adam  Smith,  the  quietest  of  men,  should, 
by  the  imj)alpable  ministry'  of  his  ideas, 
have  made  himself  one  of  the  great  law¬ 
givers  of  modern  civilization,  and  left  a 
mark  in  the  history  of  the  world  deeper 
than  that  imprinted  by  the  mailed  hand  of 
Frederick  or  Napoleon.  “  This  solitary 
Scotchman,”  says  Mr.  Buckle,  “has,  by 
the  publication  of  one  single  work,  con¬ 
tributed  more  towards  the  happiness  of 
man.  than  has  been  effected  by  the  united 
abilities  of  all  the  statesmen  and  legisla¬ 
tors  of  whom  history  has  preserved  an 
authentic  record."  A  less  extravagant 
writer  than  Mr.  Buckle, — Sir  James  Mack¬ 
intosh, — had  previously  noted  the  histori¬ 
cal  fact  that  Smith’s  book  produced  “  an 
immediate,  general,  and  irrevocable  change 
in  some  of  the  most  important  parts  of 
the  legislation  of  all  civilized  States.” 
I>aws  began  to  be  altered,  and  treaties 
dictated,  as  was  decreed  by  the  placid  and 
unpretending  thinker  of  Kirkaldy.  It  was 
thought  clever  of  Frederick  the  (Ireat, 
when  told  that  some  one  had  been  writing 
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against  him,  to  ask,  How  many  battal¬ 
ions  can  he  bring  into  the  field  ?  But  the 
shrewd  warrior  may  have  taken  after  all  a 
shallow  view  of  the  case.  Before  decid¬ 
ing,  one  would  like  to  know  what  kind  of 
writer  it  was  for  whom  Frederick  enter¬ 
tained  so  ea.sy  a  contempt.  Few  men 
could  have  seemed  less  formidable  to  the 
Nimrods  of  the  earth  than  the  mild  sage 
of  Kirkaldy  ;  and  yet,  as  he  walked  in  the 
leafy  lanes  about  the  town,  or  sauntered 
on  the  shore  of  the  neighboring  sea,  was 
he  not  drilling  under  his  hat  an  army  of 
ideas,  compared  with  which  the  best  disci¬ 
plined  scpiadrons  of  Frederick  were  weak  ? 
One  reason  why  Mr.  Buckle  spoke  more 
enthusiastically  of  the  influence  of  Adam 
Smith  than  Sir  James  Mackintosh  may 
have  been  that  he  wrote  thirty  or  forty 
years  later,  and  that  every  year  of  the 
century  has  widened  the  triumph  of  Smitli’s 
principles. 

Traversing  Euroi)e  and  America  with 
vigilant  eye  and  meditative  heart,  Cobden 
had  no  lack  of  opportunities  for  ai)plying 
the  doctrines  of  his  master.  That  filiation 
of  human  interests  which  Smith  delighted 
to  trace, — how  man  works  for  man  in  all 
times  and  countries,  and  it  is  only  by  the 
harmonious  activity  of  myriads  that  tlie 
life  of  any  one  man  can  be  commodiously 
supplied, — appears  to  have  profoundly 
impressed  him.  It  is,  in  fact,  curious  to 
reflect  what  a  diversitj^  of  effort,  what  a 
web  of  complicated  industries,  goes  to 
furnish  forth  one  civilized  man.  The 
stream  at  which  we  heedlessly  drink  rose 
in  the  earliest  dawn  of  history  from  far 
away  mountains,  at  whose  feet  mankind 
began  their  pilgrimage.  Would  the  coat 
of  a  mere  laboring  man  have  been  upon 
his  back  if  Jabal,  son  of  Lamech,  had  not 
tamed  the  “  silly  sheep,”  and  his  obliging, 
strong-limbed  brother.  Tubal  Cain,  pro¬ 
vided  shears  to  clip  them,  while  Jubal  en¬ 
tertained  the  gifted  pair  with  the  tinkle- 
tinkle  of  his  incipient  music  ?  Or  why  re¬ 
turn  to  the  family  of  Cain,  the  latest  of 
our  whitewashed  heroes,  and  the  legends 
of  his  house?  Our  friend  of  Kirkaldy, 
ruminating  patiently  by  the  Frith  of  P’orth, 
will  make  more  of  the  coat  of  our,  or 
rather  of  his,  illustration  than  we  are  like¬ 
ly  to  do,  even  with  the  aid  of  George 
Eliot.  “  The  woollen  coat,”  says  Adam 
Smith,  “  which  covers  the  day-laborer,  as 
coarse  and  rough  as  it  may  appear,  is  the 
produce  of  the  joint  labor  of  a  great 
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niiiltitucle  of  workmen.  The  shepherd, 
the  sorter  of  the  wool,  the  wool-comber 
or  carder,  the  dyer,  the  scribbler,  the  spin¬ 
ner,  the  weaver,  the  fuller,  the  dresser, 
with  many  others,  must  all  join  their  differ¬ 
ent  arts  in  order  to  complete  even  this 
homely  production.  How  many  mer¬ 
chants  and  carriers,  besides,  must  have 
been  employed  in  transporting  the  mate¬ 
rials  from  some  of  those  workmen  to  oth¬ 
ers,  who  often  live  in  a  very  distant  part 
of  the  country  ?  How  much  commerce 
and  navigation  in  particular,  how  many 
ship-builders,  sailors,  sail-makers,  rope- 
makers,  must  have  been  employed  in  order 
to  bring  together  the  different  drugs  made 
use  of  by  the  dyer,  which  often  come  from 
the  remotest  corner  of  the  world  ?  What 
a  variety  of  labor,  too,  is  necessary  in 
order  to  produce  the  tools  of  the  meanest 
of  those  workmen  !  To  say  nothing  of 
such  complicated  machines  as  the  ship  of 
the  sailor,  the  mill  of  the  fuller,  or  even 
the  loom  of  the  weaver,  let  us  consider 
only  what  a  variety  of  labor  is  recjuisite 
in  order  to  form  that  very  simple  machine, 
the  shears  with  which  the  shei)herd  clips 
the  wool.  The  miner,  the  builder  of  the 
furnace  for  smelting  the  ore,  the  feller  of 
the  timber,  the  burner  of  the  charcoal  to 
be  made  use  of  in  the  smelting-house,  the 
brickmaker,  the  bricklayer,  the  workmen 
who  attend  the  furnace,  the  millwright, 
the  forger,  the  smith,  must  all  of  them 
join  their  different  arts  in  order  to  produce 
them.”  This  is  not  nearly  all  which  long¬ 
headed,  ruminating  Adam  has  to  say  on 
the  trouble  which  it  takes  to  equip  a  la¬ 
boring  man  in  a  civilized  country,  so  that, 
be  he  no  more  than  an  industrious  and 
frugal  peasant,  his  accommodation  shall 
“  exceed  that  of  many  an  African  king, 
the  absolute  master  of  ten  thousand  naked 
savages.” 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how 
Richard  Cobden,  musing  as  he  wandered 
over  Europe  and  America  on  passages  like 
this  of  Smith,  should  have  found  political 
economy  a  thing  admitting  of  genial  asso¬ 
ciation  with  that  home-bred  kindliness  of 
nature  which  he  had  brought  with  him 
from  the  wooded  lanes  of  Sussex,  and 
with  the  simjilicity  of  his  affection  for 
old  England.  Political  economy  did  not 
strike  him  as  a  dismal  science,  nor  com¬ 
merce  as  the  corrupter  of  mankind  ;  and 
the  poetry  of  mechanical  industry,  sung 
in  Schiller’s  “  Song  of  the  Bell,”  seemed 
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to  him  as  deep  as  the  poetry  of  Homer’s 
battles  or  of  Virgil’s  swains. 

His  rustic  boyhood  may  have  benefited 
him  also  in  relation  to  political  economy  by 
enabling  him  to  penetrate  the  luminous 
haze  of  that  sentimentality  with  which 
elocjuent  denouncers  of  the  dismal  sci¬ 
ence  are  too  apt  to  obscure  the  realities 
of  country  life.  Cobden  knew  that  it 
takes  more  than  a  rose-bush  and  a  weather- 
stained,  lichen-silvered  cottage  to  make  a 
jreasant  family  happy.  He  had  seen  in 
his  native  Sussex  homesteads,  rich  in 
mossy  tha.tch  and  picturesque  litter,  such 
as  a  .Morland  might  have  delighted  to 
paint,  laborers’  dwellings  “  dirtied  with 
no  white  lime,”  fringed  with  fern  and  mel¬ 
lowed  with  years,  which  a  Southey  might 
imagine  to  have  been  “  raised  by  the  magic 
of  some  indigenous  Amphion’s  music,” 
and  he  knew  that  they  had  harbored  very 
unromantic  misery.  He  would  thus  have 
felt  himself  admonished  to  look  to  statis¬ 
tics  of  pauperism,  and  rates  of  mortality 
as  well  as  to  dipt  box  hedges  and  gardens 
bright  with  hollyoaks.  When  Cobden  was 
a  stripling,  the  poor-rate  had  been  higher 
in  Sussex  than  in  any  county  of  England, 
and  that  at  the  time  when  Cobbett  was 
praisingits  peasants’  gardens.  In  one  word, 
traversing  Europe  with  Smith’s  “  Wealth 
of  Nations”  in  his  hand  and  memories  of 
English  country  life  in  his  heart,  Cobden 
became  a  political  economist  who  allowed 
himself  to  be  beguiled  by  no  illusions, 
who  could  ])erform  the  stern  yet  impera¬ 
tive  duty  of  recognizing  the  limits  placed 
by  nature  to  human  felicity,  but  who  at  the 
same  time  laid  the  grasp  of  a  giant  upon 
those  facts  on  which  the  welfare  of  peoples 
and  the  progress  of  civilization  really  de¬ 
pend,  and  could  discern  wherein  man’s 
insolent  attempts  to  improve  upon  nature’s 
arrangements  increase  tenfold  the  evils 
they  are  designed  to  amend. 

The  main  propositions  of  that  science, 
dismal  or  beneficent,  which  Cobden  ap- 
j)rehended  with  intense  clearness,  and  the 
application  of  which  to  the  commercial 
system  of  England  constituted  his  work 
as  a  j)ublic  man  and  a  statesman,  admit 
of  being  stated  with  brevity.  The  world 
is  a  richly  furnished,  variegated  world,  with 
here  a  range  of  mountains  having  ribs  of 
iron,  and  there  a  ridge  of  rocks  with  veins 
of  gold  ;  here  vastly  extended  plains  ca¬ 
pable  of  growing  corn,  there  magazines  of 
coal  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  a 
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thousand  years  ;  here  terraced  vineyards, 
there  hills  of  olives ;  here  islands  that 
perfume  the  gale  with  their  spices,  there 
breadths  of  green  fields  with  wandering 
flocks  and  herds.  Such  a  world  is  exactly 
adapted  for  man,  and  man  is  exactly  adap¬ 
ted  for  such  a  world.  The  more  he  makes 
of  .the  planet,  the  more  the  planet  makes 
of  him.  There  is  a  perfect  harmony  be¬ 
tween  the  two, — a  fitness  to  be  conquer¬ 
ed,  tilled,  utilized,  on  the  part  of  the  earth, 
a  capacity  to  utilize,  till,  and  conquer,  on 
the  part  of  man.  This  fact  is  admitted 
by  all  schools  of  philosophy  and  theology  ; 
for  the  most  thorough  going  jiositivist  will 
not  refuse  to  grant  that  such  a  being  as 
man  could  have  chanced  to  exist  only 
when  a  sufficient  number  of  aerolites  had 
chanced  to  wheel  themselves  into  precisely 
such  a  planet  as  Earth.  The  instrument 
by  which  man  subdues  the  world  to  him¬ 
self  is  labor.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  spot 
in  the  planet  which  cannot  be  made  to 
yield  something  to  human  labor,  and  there 
is  certainly  no  spot  which  without  labor 
affords  ade(|uate  supplies  to  human  need. 
Hence,  as  labor  is  the  first  w'ord  in  politi¬ 
cal  economy,  division  of  labor  is  the 
second.  The  way  in  which  man  can  do 
any  one  thing  with  the  highest  attainable 
jHrrfection  is  by  devoting  himself  to  that 
one  thing  ;  and  if  each  man  in  a  thousand 
concentrates  his  energy  upon  one  thing,  a 
thousand  articles  will  be  produced  in  a 
state  of  higher  perfection,  and  a  greater 
accommodation  will  consequently  be  pro¬ 
duced  for  the  thousand  men,  than  if  each 
had  roughly  made  shift  to  furnish  himself 
with  all  the  articles.  In  like  manner,  if 
each  spot  of  earth  is  made  to  yield  the 
particular  article  which  it  is  specially  fitted 
to  yield,  the  products  will  be  superior  to 
what  they  would  be  if  the  attempt  were 
made  to  procure  all  from  the  same  soil. 
The  way  to  get  a  consummately  good  nail 
is  to  find  a  man  who  will  do  nothing  but 
make  nails  ;  and  if  you  wish  to  have  the 
best  com  and  the  best  oil,  you  must  grow 
wheat  on  the  flats  of  Essex,  and  olives  on 
the  flanks  of  the  Apennines.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  the  first  word  in  political  economy  is 
labor,  and  the  second  is  division  of  labor, 
these  terms  being  held  to  include  the  en¬ 
tire  organization  of  labor,  the  third  word 
in  political  economy  is  exchange.  Labor, 
division  of  labor,  exchange  of  the  products 
of  labor, — in  these  three  is  the  whole  of 
political  economy ;  and  the  conviction 
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which  sank  deep  into  the  heart  of  Cobden 
was  that  the  essential  condition  of  pros¬ 
perity  for  all  three  is  to  leave  them  well 
alone.  One  more  discovery,  and  the  work 
of  his  life  was  cut  out  for  him.  He  found 
that  in  no  province  of  human  affairs  had 
Governments  so  i)ersistently  and  i)er- 
versely  interfered  with  the  simplicity  of 
nature’s  adjustments  as  in  this  ;  he  saw 
that,  though  here  principally,  yet  in  every 
department  of  affairs  as  well,  nations  had 
suffered  from  the  officiousness,  the  in 
capacity  to  content  themselves  with  their 
own  business,  the  itch  of  intermeddling, 
displayed  by  their  Governments ;  and  it 
became  the  aim,  the  passionate  striving, 
of  his  life,  to  impress  Governments  with 
the  danger  of  doing  evil  in  attempts  to  do 
well,  and  to  induce  them  to  undo  the  evil 
which  their  meddling  and  muddling  had 
wrought. 

There  was  thus  undeniably  a  negative 
aspect  imparted  to  the  activity  of  Cobden 
as  a  public  man.  He  said  more  fretjuently 
to  Governments,  “thou  shalt  not”  than 
“thou  shalt.”  In  the  eyes  of  political 
economists  of  the  rhetorical,  sentimental, 
and  fanciful  kind,  this  is  the  unpardonable 
sin  of  him  and  his  school.  Those  elocjuent 
and  angr)'  gentlemen  err,  not  in  maintain¬ 
ing  that  Governments  have  imjKjrtant 
duties  to  perform,  but  in  neglecting  to 
incjuire  searchingly  what  those  duties  are. 
A  want  of  accurate  knowledge  either  of 
past  history  or  of  i)resent  affairs, — a  habit 
of  puerile  romancing, — a  girlish  ignorance 
of  the  practicalities  of  life  and  of  human 
nature, — have  led  them  to  declaim  vaguely 
against  men  who,  knowing  the  facts  of  the 
case,  stated  them  calmly,  and  reasoned 
from  them  conclusively.  The  image  of  a 
supreme  jwwer, — infallible,  beneficent, 
omniscient,  omnipotent, — named  “  the 
State,”  ffoats  before  these  visionaries,  and 
they  cannot  be  convinced,  let  the  evidence 
of  the  past  be  what  it  may,  that  the  State 
is  not  all  this,  and  that  measureless  evil 
arises  from  its  “  assuming  the  god.”  They 
call  upon  their  Baal  to  work  all  manner 
of  miracles,  forgetful  that  constantly,  when 
you  want  him  to  do  something  for  you,  he 
is  either  pursuing  game,  or  talking  twaddle, 
or  lounging  in  his  club,  or  asleep  and  re¬ 
quiring  to  be  awaked.  That  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  decreeing  injustice  by  law, — 
that  a  statute  of  the  realm  may  be  the 
systematizing  of  calamity, — that  Govern¬ 
ment  officials  will  possibly  peculate,  and 
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certainly  job, — that  in  practical  affairs 
men  have  commonly  a  choice,  not  of 
ideals,  but  of  evils, — are  considerations 
which  these  high-tlying  gentlemen,  whose 
political  economy  has  that  relation  to  the 
work  of  the  real  masters  of  the  science 
which  the  flight  of  a  gay  party  over  a  for¬ 
tified  town  in  a  balloon  has  to  the  work 
of  the  commander  who  batters  down  its 
walls  with  his  artillery,  never  take  into 
account. 

Of  all  the  interferences  which  Govern¬ 
ment  can  make  with  nature’s  regulations 
as  to  labor  and  exchange,  the  most  ob¬ 
viously  unreasonable  and  pernicious  is  a 
law  forbidding  people  who  have  bread  to 
sell  from  bringing  it  to  market.  As  noth¬ 
ing  which  we  have  been  saying  is  in  con¬ 
travention  of  the  pro{X)sition  that  man,  in 
all  his  institutions, — his  law,  his  labor, 
his  art, — is  the  controller  and  modifier  of 
nature,  we  need  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
instances  may  be  specified  in  which  Gov¬ 
ernments,  regulating  the  exchange  of  com¬ 
modities,  must  follow  nature  with  slow 
and  cautious  step,  and  beware  of  attempt¬ 
ing  to  adopt  at  once  the  law  which  she 
has  appointed  for  a  particular  case.  If  a 
large  population,  men,  women,  children, 
derive  their  sustenance  from  collecting 
and  burning  kelp,  and  if,  on  the  sudden 
cessation  of  their  industry,  they  will  be 
resourceless,  no  Government  can  be  jus¬ 
tified  in  giving  instantaneous  scope  to  an 
invention,  say,  in  chemistry,  by  which  kelp 
must  be  inimediately  driven  from  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Nature,  indeed,  is  sure  to  prevail  in 
the  long  run,  and  this  fact  it  will  be  the 
duty  of  the  Government  in  question  to 
acknowledge  and  keep  in  view.  The 
chemical  invention  is  an  increase  of  human 
power,  and  will  sooner  or  later  accomplish 
nature’s  aim  of  su|)porting  a  larger  poj)!!- 
lation,  or  accommodating  a  larger  number, 
than  had  been  previously  reached.  Hut 
the  first  duty  of  Governments  is  to  con¬ 
sider  the  life  and  well-being  of  their  sub¬ 
jects  at  any  particular  time  ;  and  if  it 
could  be  proved  against  a  (iovernment 
that,  in  the  transition  from  kelp-burning 
to  the  more  recent  method  of  obtaining 
iodine,  or  in  the  transition  between  hand- 
loom  weaving  and  power-loom  weaving,  a 
single  family  had  been  starved,  nay,  that 
one  man,  woman,  or  child,  had  perished, 
the  Government  concerned  might  justly 
be  accused  of  incomi)etence  or  callous¬ 
ness.  Only  in  rare  cases,  however,  could 


this  result  occur,  as  nature  has  her  own 
plans  for  managing  transitions,  and  while 
giving  the  victory  to  the  new  over  the  old, 
invariably  throws  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
new  things.  In  the  vast  majority  of  in¬ 
stances,  Governments  have  erred,  not  by 
obeying  nature  too  impetuously,  or  too 
implicitly,  but  by  contravening  her  ordi¬ 
nances  ;  and  never  was  nature  more  un¬ 
reasonably  disobeyed  than  when  the  mar¬ 
kets  of  England  were  shut  to  the  corn  of 
the  world. 

Prepared  for  his  work  by  careful  study 
and  extended  observation,  Richard  Cob- 
den  began  in  early  manhood  to  diminish 
the  intensity  of  devotion  with  which  he  had 
hitherto  pushed  his  fortune,  and  to  appear 
before  his  countrymen  in  the  character  of 
political  writer  and  jiublic  man.  Mr. 
Prentice,  historian  of  the  Anti-Com-Law 
League,  was  then  editor  of  a  Manchester 
paper,  and  became  acquainted  with  Cob- 
den  through  the  circumstance  of  his  hav¬ 
ing  sent  some  letters,  under  the  signature 
of  “  Libra,”  for  publication  in  its  col¬ 
umns.  It  is  a  slight  but  characteristic 
circumstance  that  Cobden  should  have 
selected  as  signature  to  his  first  iwlitical 
letters  the  word  balance.  It  was  in  a 
mood  of  severe  and  unimpassioned  justice 
that  he  assayed  to  w’eigh  the  arguments 
used  on  this  side  and  on  that  of  public 
questions.  Mr.  Prentice,  on  knowing 
him  personally,  was  impressed  with  the 
quietness  of  his  demeanor,  by  his  unas¬ 
suming  modesty  and  the  conspicuous  ab¬ 
sence  of  fuss  and  forw'ardness.  “  I 
missed,”  he  says,  “  in  the  unassuming 
gentleman  before  me,  not  the  energy,  but 
the  apparent  hardihood  and  dash  which  I 
had  believed  to  be  requisites  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  a  popular  leader.”  Mr.  Cathrall, 
Prentice’s  partner,  formed  a  similar  idea 
of  the  author  of  the  letters  of  “  Libra.”  He 
describes  Cobden  as  “  very  diffident,  and 
somewhat  nervous  in  temperament.”  But 
both  Cathrall  and  Prentice  felt  that  there 
was  something  in  his  presence  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  the  power  displayed  in  his  let¬ 
ters.  He  associated  himself  with  the 
most  liberal  section  of  Manchester  politi¬ 
cians,  interested  himself  in  the  movement 
for  the  incorporation  of  the  city,  and  be¬ 
came  an  alderman  at  the  first  election  of 
civic  functionaries  which  took  place  after 
it  obtained  its  municipal  charter. 

It  was  in  September,  1837,  that  the 
Anti-Com-Law  League  came  into  exist- 
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ence.  Dr.  Bowring,  who  had  distinguish-  them  in  concentrated  volume  by  associa- 
ed  himself  by  the  decision  of  his  free-trade  tions  formed  for  the  puqjose  out  of  doors, 
principles,  was  visiting  Manchester;  the  The  magnificent  success  of  the  Anti-Corn- 
Free-traders  of  the  town  entertained  him  I.aw  League  shows  what  great  things  a 
at  a  banquet ;  the  company  grew  enthu-  loyal  ard  organized  appeal  to  public  opi- 
siastic  in  their  denunciation  of  the  Corn  nion  may  accomplish  in  England. 

Laws  ;  and  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  a  'I'he  honor  of  having  effectually  pro- 
Mr.  Howie,  who  has  won  a  place  in  his-  moted  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  does 
tory  by  a  single  happy  thought,  suggested  not,  of  course,  belong  exclusively  to 
that  the  banqueteers  should  there  and  Cobden.  At  least  one  other  name,  that 
then  form  themselves  into  an  Anti-Corn-  of  Mr.  Bright,  will  forever  be  associated 
l.aw  Association,  and  demand  total  aboli-  with  his  in  the  history  of  the  society,  and 
tion.  The  proposal  was  adopted  with  there  were  several  others  who  in  zeal  and 
acclamation.  In  the  second  list  of  com-  distinction  were  surpassed  but  by  these 
mittee-men  published  by  the  League  ap-  two.  It'has,  however,  been-acknowledg- 
peared  the  name  of  Cobden,  and  he  was  ed  by  the  suffrage  of  England  and  the 
soon  recognized  as  the  mainspring  of  the  world  that  the  Anti-Corn- Law  League 
new  organization.  bore  pre-eminently  the  image  and  super- 

If  representative  Government  could  be  scription  of  Richard  Cobden.  It  was 
perfectly  realized, — if  Parliament  could  animated  by  that  deep,  resolute,  invinci- 
be  absolutely  depended  on  to  discern  ble  enthusiasm,  mild  in  manner,  un- 
what  the  nation  wants,  and  to  adapt  le-  quenchable  in  intensity  of  hidden  fire, 
gislation  to  its  necessities, — such  agencies  which  characterized  him,  an  enthusiasm 
as  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  would  have  becoming  grave  men,  whose  feelings 
no  place  in  what,  giving  the  term  its  rested  on  a  substratum  of  thought.  That 
widest  application,  we  have  called  the  definiteness  of  purpose,  that  unity  of  aim, 
constitution  of  England.  The  influence  which  contributed  so  materially  to  its  suc- 
of  such  societies  is  essentially  of  a  plebis-  cess,  was  incarnated  in  Cobden.  He 
citary  nature,  and  all  Europe  is  crying  was  content  to  be  a  man  of  one  idea  until 
out  at  this  moment  that  plebiscitary  im-  that  idea  was  converted  into  a  fact, 
pulses  are  foreign  to  the  genius  of  repre-  When  he  entered  Parliament,  as  he  did 
sentative  institutions.  It  was  from  some  in  1841  for  Stockport,  he  professed  that 
such  view  that  Brougham,  while  an  ardent  he  had  come  there  first  of  all  to  agitate 
Free-trader,  pronounced  condemnation  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  at 
upon  the  .\nti-Corn-Law  League.  Fresh  this  object  he  kept  hammering,  hammer- 
from  his  French  studies,  horror-struck  at  ing,  hammering,  till  he  sent  the  nail  home, 
the  evils  which  the  Jacobin  club,  gradu-  His  own  intellect  had  felt  the  persuasive 
ally  drawing  to  itself,  like  a  huge  cancer  influence  of  Smith’s  reasonings,  and  the 
in  the  body  jrolitic,  all  the  authority  logic  which  he  had  himself  experienced  to 
which  belonged  of  right  to  the  deputies  be  irresistible  he  brought  to  bear  with 
of  the  jreople,  had  brought  upon  France,  frank  confidence  upon  the  minds  of  others, 
he  saw  in  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  an  Armed  with  his  logic,  Colxlen  would  go 
organized  attempt  to  control  Parliament  anywhere.  If  only  people  would  hear 
and  usurp  functions  which  the  nation  had  him,  he  was  sure  that  they  would  not 
committed  to  its  representatives.  But  if,  strike  him.  Accordingly  he  delighted  to 
at  the  time  when  the  League  was  consti-  beard  the  old  British  lion  of  Protection  in 
tuted,  proof  was  still  required  that  such  his  den,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  market- 
an  organization  could  exist  without  im-  jflaces  of  county  towns.  The  Protection 
perilling  representative  institutions  or  be-  papers  might  hint  that  it  would  be  well  to 
traying  the  remotest  affinity  for  the  revo-  brick-bat  him,  the  farmers  might  be  in  a 
lutionary  societies  of  the  Continent,  the  suspicious  or  furious  mood  ;  never  mind  ; 
proof  was  convincingly  given  by  the  history  only  let  Cobden  get  on  a  stall  or  a  stump, 
of  its  operations.  And  very  much  more  show  them  his  good-humored,  manly, 
than  this  was  proved ;  to  wit,  that  the  gentle  face,  induce  them  for  two  minutes 
ponderous  machinery  of  our  parliamentary  to  open  their  ears  while  his  drilled  armies 
institutions  may  be  influenced  in  a  highly  of  fact  and  syllogism  bore  down  upon 
beneficial  manner  by  having  the  hot-blast  them,  and  all  the  entrenchments  of  pre- 
of  national  opinion  brought  to  bear  upon  judice  and  misconception  with  which  the 
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fortress  of  Protection  had  been  guarded 
in  their  brain  gave  way,  and  their  assent 
to  Free-trade  was  won  as  by  a  charge  of 
bayonets.  Nor  was  it  only  the  bucolic 
mind  of  England  that  owned  the  power 
of  Cobden’s  logic.  It  was  pointedly  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  as  having 
influenced  him  in  his  abandonment  of 
Protection  ;  and  the  man  who  achieved 
greatness  by  assailing  Peel  for  adopting 
Free-trade  declared  that,  as  a  logician, 
Cobden  was  close  and  compact,  adroit, 
acute,  and  perhaps  even  subtle.  As  an 
orator  Mr.  bright  surpassed  Mr.  Cobden, 
but  as  a  logician  Mr.  Cobden  had  no  rival 
in  the  ranks  of  the  League. 

There  were  of  necessity  some  aspects 
of  the  League’s  operations  which  might  not 
strike  an  observer  as  dignified.  Money 
had  to  be  raised,  and  the  usual  apparatus 
of  subscripton  lists,  fancy  bazaars,  and  the 
rest,  was  brought  into  play.  It  does  not 
seem  possible  to  rid  these  things  of  a  tinc¬ 
ture  of  humbug,  but  the  work  of  the  wcrld 
is  not  done  by  persons  of  fastidious  de¬ 
licacy,  and  hard  as  is  the  fate  of  each  of 
us  in  being  compelled  to  eat  our  peck  of 
dirt,  we  have  this  consolation  that,  without 
the  unromantic  mixture,  our  victuals  would 
certaii'ly  have  done  us  less  good.  Nature, 
let  Professor  Tyndall  say  what  he  likes, 
does  not  intend  us  to  wear  cotton  respi¬ 
rators,  and  breathe  an  air  as  pure  as  that 
which  bathes  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc. 
The  bazaars,  with  their  ingenious  me¬ 
thod  of  raising  pence  and  sixpences,  their 
coaxing  saleswomen,  and  so  forth,  were 
not  altogether  pleasing  phenomena,  and 
are  redeemed  only  by  the  consideration 
that  they  brought  many  thousand  pounds 
into  the  exchequer  of  the  League,  and 
contributed  in  their  own  way  to  diffuse  its 
principles.  Nor  can  it  be  disputed  that 
the  oratory  of  the  paid  lecturers  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  was  not  always  refined  in  style 
or  scrupulously  fair  in  spirit.  A  peripate¬ 
tic  lecturer  will  make  use  of  arguments 
and  similitudes  which  tell  apon  his  audi¬ 
ence,  and  will  carry  about  with  him  a  very 
large  brush  and  two  pots  well  filled  with 
paint,  the  one  with  white,  the  other  with 
black,  for  the  respective  execution  of  jwr- 
traits  of  friend  and  foe.  “  Thought  sculp¬ 
tured  in  language,”  a  good  definition  of 
the  address  in  which  a  Caesar  might  in¬ 
struct  and  animate  his  soldiers,  has  never 
been  a  true  description  of  popular  oratory, 
even  when  it  appealed  to  the  better  class 


of  audiences.  .The  landlords  of  the  League 
platform,  the  “Sabine  tillers”  who  sent 
their  brethren  to  die  in  battle  abroad,  and 
forced  com  up  to  famine  prices  at  home, 
solely  in  order  that  their  rents  might  rise, 
were  as  unreal  as  the  ogres  of  the  picture 
books. 

“Year  after  year  they  voted  cent,  per  cent.; 

Blood,  sweat,  and  tear-wrung  millions  !  Why  ? 
for  rent  1 

And  will  they  not  repay  the  trea.sures  lent  ? 

No!  down  with  everything,  and  up  with  rent! 

Their  good,  ill,  health,  wealth,  joy,  or  discontent, 

Being,  end,  aim,  religion, — rent,  rent,  rent  1” 

This  kind  of  thing  is  very  detestable. 
To  represent  the  landowners  of  England 
as  selfish  and  sordid  miscreants,  was  to  do 
the  grossest  injustice  to  men  who,  in  court¬ 
esy  and  generosity,  have  been  equal  to  any 
class  in  the  community,  and  whose  ntost 
grasping,  narrow,  and  coarse-minded  re¬ 
presentatives  are  without  question  not 
those  who  have  grown  up  in  the  shadow 
of  ancestral  trees,  but  those  new  men  who, 
having  acquired  fortunes  by  trade,  have 
turned  their  guineas  into  estates.  But  it 
is  a  safe  assertion  that  the  wildest  extrav¬ 
agances  of  the  League  platform  were 
mild  compared  with  those  which  have  gener¬ 
ally  been  indulged  in  by  political  agitators. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  with 
subalterns,  the  leading  speakers  in  the 
civic  conflict  with  the  Corn  Laws  were  in¬ 
comparably  more  just  in  feeling  and  tem¬ 
perate  in  speech  than,  for  example,  O’Con¬ 
nell  in  his  contemporary  agitation  for 
Repeal.  Stem,  close  logic  was  recogniz¬ 
ed  as,  on  the  whole,  a  characteristic  of 
League  advocacy,  and  this  reputation  it 
owed  in  great  measure  to  Cobden.  In 
the  energy  of  its  operations,  also,  we  can 
trace  the  influence  of  his  prompt,  wakeful, 
and  decisive  mind, — in  its  millions  of  pub¬ 
lications,  its  organized  army  of  lecturers, 
its  sustained  cannonade  of  public  meet¬ 
ings.  Cobden  was  essentially  a  middle- 
class  man,  and  the  agitation  conducted  by 
the  Anti-Corn-Law  I>eague  was  distinc¬ 
tively  a  middle-class  agitation.  The  mob 
orators  of  the  time, — O’Connor  and  his 
myrmidons,  with  the  entire  crew  of  Char¬ 
tists  and  revolutionists, — looked  askance 
upon  Free-trade ;  and  Cobden  and  his 
friends  never  condescended  to  manifest 
any  sympathy  with  their  movements. 
Wealthy  merchants  and  successful  trades¬ 
men  formed  the  majority  of  the  League 
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membership,  and  Cobden  seems,  from  his 
glowing  reference  to  the  circumstance  in 
his  first  parliamentary  speech,  to  have  re¬ 
garded  with  special  satisfaction  the  ad¬ 
hesion  of  upw’ards  of  two  thousand  minis¬ 
ters  of  religion  of  all  denominations  to  the 
crusade  against  the  Com  Laws.  “  Those 
laws,”  said  Cobden,  “  had  been  tested  by 
the  immutable  morality  of  Scripture. 
Those  reverend  gentlemen  had  prepared 
and  signed  a  petition,  in  which  they  pray¬ 
ed  the  removal  of  those  laws, — laws  which, 
they  slated,  violated  the  Scriptures,  and 
prevented  famishing  men  from  having  a 
portion  of  those  fatherly  bounties  which 
were  intended  for  all  people  ;  and  he  would 
remind  honorable  gentlemen  that,  besides 
these  650  ministers, — who  had  met  in 
conference  on  the  subject, — there  were 
1,500  others  from  whom  letters  had  been 
received,  offering  up  their  prayers  in  the 
several  localities  to  incline  the  will  of  Him 
who  ruled  princes  and  potentates  to  turn 

your  hearts  to  justice  and  mercy . 

Englishmen  had  a  respect  for  rank,  for 
wealth,  perhaps  too  much  ;  they  felt  an  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  laws  of  their  country;  but 
there  was  another  attribute  in  the  minds 
of  Englishmen  ;  there  was  a  pemianent 
veneration  for  sacred  things  ;  and  where 
their  sympathy  and  respect  and  deference 
are  enlisted  in  what  they  believe  to  be  a 
good  cause,  you  and  yours  will  vanish  like 
chaff  before  the  whirlwind.” 

It  is  well  known  that,  powerfully  as  the 
exertions  of  the  Leaguers  contributed  to 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  that  event 
was  not  brought  about  solely  through 
their  efforts.  No  reasonable  doubt,  it  is 
true,  can  be  entertained  that  Peel  had 
been  convinced  of  the  impolicy  of  Pro¬ 
tection,  and  had  adopted  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  principles  of  Free-tratle  before  the 
autumn  of  1845  ;  and  it  is  almost  equally 
certain  that  no  long  time  w'ould  have 
elapsed  before  he  would  have  attempted 
to  carry  out  that  revolution  in  our  com¬ 
mercial  and  fiscal  legislation,  in  which  he 
gave  up  to  mankind  what  he  owed  to 
party.  But  if  the  disastrous  weather  of 
1845  and  the  appearance  of  the  potato 
blight  had  not  startled  all  men  with  appre¬ 
hensions  of  insurrection  and  famine,  not 
even  the  alliance  of  Peel  and  the  League 
would  have  secured,  in  1846,  the  repeal 
of  the  Corn  l.aws.  It  seems  to  be  a  law 
of  human  affairs  that  great  changes  are 
submitted  to,  great  improvements  effected, 
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not  without  the  spur  of  necessity.  It  took 
a  French  Revolution  to  rectify  the  Euro- 
]>ean  system, — to  shake  from  it  the  cere¬ 
ments  of  feudalism,  and  open  its  veins  to 
the  blood  of  a  new  time  ;  it  took  the 
frown  of  impending  famine  to  render  pos¬ 
sible  the  abandonment  of  Protection  by 
the  British  Legislature.  In  both  these 
instances  the  need  there  was  for  compre¬ 
hensive  and  deep  reform  had  been  con¬ 
clusively  made  out  ;  but  the  impulse  of 
necessity, — the  shake  to  the  vase  of  wa¬ 
ter,  already  below  freezing-point,  which 
makes  it  crystallize  in  a  moment, — was 
indispensable  in  each.  The  recognition 
of  the  historical  fact  that  the  ])otato 
blight  of  1845,  and  the  generally  defec¬ 
tive  harvest  of  the  year,  co-operated  with 
the  League  in  procuring  the  abolition  of 
the  Corn  Laws,  does  not  require  us  to 
admit  that  Cobden  and  his  brethren  per¬ 
formed  less  than  a  most  important  service 
to  their  country.  It  is  to  them  we  owe 
it  that  the  legislation  of  1846  was  not  the 
mere  expedient  by  which  a  temporary 
emergency  was  met,  but  the  inauguration 
of  a  new  era  in  the  {X)licy  and  prosperity 
of  England.  The  nation  was  prepared 
for  Free-trade,  and  once  the  step  from 
Protection  had  been  taken,  that  prepara¬ 
tion  made  it  irreversible.  The  thought  of 
Adam  Smith,  the  energy,  the  tact,  the 
blended  impetuosity  and  persistence  of 
Cobden,  these  revolutionized  the  commer¬ 
cial  i)olicy  of  England.  “  The  name,” 
said  Peel,  in  reference  to  his  acts  re¬ 
pealing  the  Corn  l.aws,  “which  ought  to 
be  chiefly  associated  with  the  success  of 
these  measures,  is  the  name  of  Richard 
Cobden.” 

No  act  of  the  League  was  more  grace¬ 
ful  than  that  with  which  it  closed  its  ca¬ 
reer.  Having  played  its  natural  and  salu¬ 
tary  part  in  the  constitutional  system  of 
the  country, — having  seen  the  work  ac¬ 
complished,  to  achieve  which  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  machinery  had  been  called  into 
existence, — it  decreed  its  own  dissolution. 
It  was  at  a  meeting  held  in  Manchester 
that  this  resolution  was  adopted,  and  we 
can  well  believe  that,  as  Mr.  Prentice 
states  in  his  history,  “an  air  of  grave  so¬ 
lemnity  spread  over  the  meeting  as  it  drew 
to  a  close.”  As  Peel  had  done  justice  to 
Cobden,  Cobden  took  this  o|)portunity  of 
paying  a  tribute  to  Peel.  “  If  he  has  lost 
office,” — these  were  Cobden’s  words, — 
“he  has  gained  a  country.  For  my  part. 
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I  would  rather”  descend  into  private  life 
with  that  last  measure  of  his,  which  led 
to  his  discomfiture,  in  my  hand,  than 
mount  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  human 
power.” 

On  this  whole  matter  of  Free-trade  and 
Protection,  three  brief  remarks  may  be 
made.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  unjust  to 
the  Protectionists  to  allege  either  that 
their  motive  was  purely  selfish,  or  that 
their  argumentation  was  entirely  absurd. 
There  was  probably  just  about  as  much, 
just  about  as  little,  public  spirit  in  their 
ranks  as  there  has  generally  been  in  those 
of  political  parties,  and  it  would  not  be  too 
generous  to  say  that  a  majority  of  them 
believed  that,  in  defending  Protection, 
they  were  playing  the  part  of  true  patri¬ 
ots.  Nor  was  it  absurd  to  maintain  that, 
granting  the  enhancement  of  the  price  of 
corn  by  Protection  to  have  been,  in  the 
first  instance,  artificial  and  impolitic,  a 
certain  degree  of  caution,  of  delay,  of 
graduation,  might  be  necessary  in  return¬ 
ing  to  natural  courses.  Still  more  plausi¬ 
bly  could  it  be  affirmed  that  it  is  desirable 
for  a  country  to  be  able  to  grow  corn 
enough  for  the  consumption  of  its  popu¬ 
lation,  so  that,  in  case  of  war,  it  may  not 
be  at  the  mercy  of  its  enemies.  In  the 
second  place,  it  is  hardly  fair  in  English¬ 
men  to  boast  over  other  nations  on  the 
strength  of  its  free  trade.  Great  Britain 
is  without  (juestion  better  prepared  by  na¬ 
ture  for  the  adoption  of  this  jHilicy  than 
any  other  nation  of  the  Old  World, 
better,  perhaps,  even  than  the  great  Re¬ 
public  herself.  Taking  agriculture  in  its 
two  great  branches, — corn-growing  and 
stock-feeding, — we  shall  find  that  no  por¬ 
tion  of  P>uropean  territory,  equal  in  super¬ 
ficies  to  that  of  the  British  Islands,  is  fit¬ 
ted  to  produce  food  for  man  at  once  so 
large  in  quantity  and  so  high  in  quality  ; 
and  a  moment's  reflection  upon  our  trea¬ 
suries  of  coal  and  iron  will  demonstrate 
that,  in  respect  of  manufacturing  industry, 
our  natural  advantages  are  superior  to 
those  of  any  other  European  people.  It 
was  bold  in  England, — it  was,  perhaps, 
the  most  splendid  example  of  civic  cour¬ 
age  presented  by  history, — to  step  into 
the  arena  and  throw  down  her  gage  to  all 
the  world  in  the  conflict  of  industry  ;  but 
it  w’as  a  less  daring  act  on  the  part  of 
England  than  it  would  have  been  on  that 
of  other  nations,  and  we  cannot,  with  a 
good  grace,  either  boast  of  ourselves  or 


exult  scornfully  over  them.  In  the  third 
place,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  exaggerate 
the  advantage  derived  by  this  country 
from  the  inauguration  of  a  free-trade  poli¬ 
cy,  or  the  imp)ortance  of  the  lesson  she 
has  thus  read  to  the  world.  English 
agriculture  never  prospered  as  it  has 
prospered  since  English  farmers  were 
compelled  to  face  the  competition  of 
mankind.  In  quantity,  they  hold,  in 
ordinary  seasons,  their  own  against  the 
foreigner ;  in  quality,  they  are  supreme. 
Every  step  in  the  development  of  free 
trade  has  brought  a  universal  war,  that 
bugbear  of  Protectionists,  nearer  to  abso¬ 
lute  impossibility ;  and  in  any  war  short 
of  universal,  our  customers  will  find 
means  of  carrying  their  goods  to  our 
markets.  We  had  no  difficulty  in  feeding 
with  Russian  com  the  troops  that  took 
Sebastopol.  Greeks,  Prussians,  Austri¬ 
ans,  had  access  to  Russian  markets  ;  and 
with  Austrians,  Prussians,  and  Greeks,  we 
could  deal.  It  is  practically  impossible 
that  this  should  cease  to  ^  the  case. 
Even  if  Europe  were  utterly  shut  to  us, 
America  w’ould  remain  open,  and  vice 
versa.  No  statesman  is  required  to  make 
provision  for  a  contingency  which  would 
involve  a  conspiracy  of  the  human  race 
against  his  country.  To  defend  Protec¬ 
tion  while  we  had  it  was  pardonable  ;  to 
return  to  Protection  after  the  experience 
we  have  had  of  the  reality  of  its  advanta¬ 
ges  and  the  visionary’  nature  of  its  perils 
would  be  insane.  It  will  put  us  to  our 
metal.  Only  with  our  loins  girt  and  our 
lamps  burning,  only  by  sleepless  vigilance 
and  indefatigable  energy,  can  we  match 
our  island  against  the  world  ;  nothing  that 
owes  its  strength  to  artifice,  nothing  that 
is  not  native  to  the  soil,  nothing  that  God 
and  Nature  do  not  intend  to  grow  in 
England,  can  live  ;  particular  interests,  do 
we  what  we  may,  will  at  times  suffer ;  but 
under  these  conditions  our  material  pros¬ 
perity  will  maintain  itself  until  the  fertili¬ 
ty  of  our  soil  is  exhausted,  and  the  last 
coal  has  been  dug  from  our  mines. 

As  a  “  thrifty,  painstaking  calico-prin¬ 
ter,”  to  use  his  own  expression,  Cobden 
had  become  a  man  of  fortune  ;  but  even 
calico-printing  requires  close  and  hearty 
attention,  and  the  heart  of  Cobden  had 
for  many  years  throbbed  with  one  supreme 
ambition, — that  of  opening  the  markets 
of  England  to  the  corn  of  the  world.  The 
triumph  of  Free-trade  accordingly  found 
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him  what  the  world  would  call  a  ruined 
man.  So  alarming  to  himself,  a  short  time 
previously,  had  the  prospect  been,  that  it 
was  only  through  the  urgent  represen¬ 
tations  of  Mr.  Bright  that  he  was  de¬ 
terred  from  relaxing  in  the  work  of  politi¬ 
cal  agitation,  and  engaging  once  more 
with  all  his  might  in  business.  When, 
therefore,  the  service  to  his  country  for 
which  he  had  sacrificed  his  own  prospects 
of  wealth  had  been  done,  the  leading  Free¬ 
traders  thought  it  their  duty  to  secure, 
first,  that  he  should  not  suffer  pecuniary 
inconvenience  on  account  of  his  zeal  for 
the  public  advantage,  and  secondly,  that 
he  should  not  be  under  the  necessity  of 
withdrawing  from  political  activity,  with  a 
view  to  retrieving  his  fortunes.  They 
raised  a  sum  of  ^80,000,  and  presented 
it  to  him.  With  part  of  it  was  bou^t  the 
farm  on  which  he  had  passed  his  boyish 
years,  and  there  he  henceforward  resided. 
As  it  was  understood  that  the  investment 
by  Cobden  of  a  large  part  of  the  money 
did  not  turn  out  well,  some  of  his  friends 
subsecpiently  made  up  a  purse  of  ;;^4o, 
000,  with  the  intention  of  offering  it  to 
him  ;  but  so  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  pro¬ 
posal,  he  stam|>ed  it  out.  He  was  asked 
by  Lord  John  Russell  to  take  office  in  the 
Whig  Ministry,  installed  after  the  revolt  of 
the  Tory  party  from  Peel ;  but  he  declined 
the  offer,  and  travelled  for  some  time  on 
the  Continent  to  recruit  his  health.  He 
was  now  known  throughout  Euro|>e  as  the 
champion  of  Free-trade,  and  wherever  he 
came, — in  France,  Germany,  Russia,  Italy, 
— he  was  received  with  acclamations.  At 
the  general  election  which  occurred  in  his 
absence,  he  was  returned  both  for  Stock- 
port  and  the  West  Riding,  and  elected  to 
sit  for  the  latter. 

Before  the  settlement  of  the  Free-trade 
controversy,  a  question  had  come  up  in 
Parliament  which  deeply  excited  the  mind 
of  the  country,  and  on  which  public  men 
were  com|>elled  to  pronounce  with  de¬ 
cision.  Lord  .Ashley  and  other  eminent 
philanthro])ists  urged  the  Legislature  to 
regulate  labor  in  factories,  and  introduced 
for  that  purpose  the  Ten  Hours’  Bill.  Mr. 
Cobden  declared  himself  opj>osed  to  it, 
standing  resolutely  to  what  he  considered 
the  orthodox  view  of  economists,  that 
employers  and  employed  should  be  left 
to  arrange  between  them  the  terms  of  their 
agreement.  Experience  has  abundantly 
shown  that  the  Factories  Act,  with  its  limi¬ 


tation  of  the  hours  of  work  for  women 
and  children,  has  been  a  blessing  to  all 
concerned.  Against  this  demonstration 
no  theoretic  objections  to  the  measure 
could  weigh  much  ;  but  in  truth  the  theory 
of  our  factory  legislation  is  as  sound  as  its 
working  has  been  beneficial.  Mr.  Cobden 
and  Mr.  Bright,  impressed  with  the  evil 
wrought  by  the  Corn  l.aws,  decided  that 
legislative  interference  was  in  all  cases, 
save  those  of  positive  criminality,  to  be 
deprecated.  Men,  they  maintained,  could 
be  trusted  to  understand  their  own  in¬ 
terests,  and  it  was  the  interest  of  masters 
to  deal  fairly  with  their  servants.  In  point 
of  fact,  there  is  no  form  of  relationship 
which  requires  more  careful  regulation  by 
Governments,  than  that  between  the  em¬ 
ployer  and  those  he  employs,  the  latter 
being  liable  to  be  injuriously  handled,  first 
through  the  employer’s  cuj)idity,  and  sec¬ 
ondly  by  means  of  their  own,  acting  in 
co-operation  with  his.  Enlightened  self- 
interest,  doubtless,  would  secure  justice  to 
the  employed,  but  self-interest  is  not  al¬ 
ways  enlightened.  So  far,  however,  is  it 
from  the  truth  to  say  that  Cobden  and 
Bright  opjKJsed  the  Ten  Hours’  Bill  from 
indifference  to  the  welfare  of  the  working 
men,  that  one  influential  reason  for  their 
conduct  was  that  their  own  treatment  of 
their  workpeople  was  unexceptionable, 
nay,  exemplary  ; — and  that  they  believed 
that  other  masters  might  be  trusted  as 
well  as  they. 

A  discrepancy  between  the  opinion  of 
Cobden  and  that  of  the  great  majority  of 
his  countrj’men,  appeared  in  connection 
with  the  peace  movement.  He  held,  first, 
that  England  ought  not  to  interfere  in 
Continental  disputes,  and  secondly,  that 
nations  in  general  ought  to  settle  their  dis¬ 
putes  by  arbitration.  The  i>eace  views 
of  Cobden  were  due,  partly  to  his  tender 
and  kindly  disjKJsition,  and  partly  to  his 
comprehensive  and  enthusiastic  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  doctrine  that  Government  in¬ 
terference  is  likely  to  lead  to  mischief. 
During  the  whole  period  of  the  Anti-Com- 
Law  agitation,  the  thought  of  the  benefit 
which  nations  confer  upon  each  other 
when  the^  act  in  harmony,  and  of  the  mis¬ 
chief  which  arises  from  their  severance, 
was  present  to  his  mind.  'Fhe  triumph  of 
Free-trade  had  been  delightful  to  him, 
principally  because  he  believed  that  ex¬ 
tended  commerce  would  mean  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  mutal  understanding  and  goodwill 
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between  nations,  and  the  recognition  by 
all  that  it  is  their  interest  to  be  friends. 
It  must  be  granted  that  there  was  some¬ 
thing  in  Cobden’s  views  on  these  points 
which  jarred  upon  the  instincts  of  the 
English  people.  It  was  felt,  more  or  less 
consciously,  that  his  confidence  in  en¬ 
lightened  self-interest  was  too  great.  In¬ 
terest,  in  the  factory,  was  to  take  the  place 
of  justice  and  mercy  in  guarding  the  wo¬ 
man  and  the  child ;  interest  was  to  super¬ 
sede  honor  in  the  councils  of  nations. 
Arithmetic  was  invoked  to  settle  questions 
in  relation  to  which  it  had  not  been  pre¬ 
viously  thought  of  “  The  hundred  days 
of  Napoleon,”  writes  Mr.  Cobden,  “cost 
us  forty  millions,  the  interest  of  which,  at 
five  per  cent.,  is  two  millions.  Now,  our 
exports  to  all  Europe  of  British  manufac¬ 
tures  amount  to  about  eighteen  millions 
annually  ;  and  taking  the  profit  at  ten  per 
cent.,  it  falls  short  of  two  millions.  So 
that  all  the  profit  of  all  our  merchants, 
trading  with  all  Europe,  will  not  yield  suffi¬ 
cient  to  pay  the  yearly  interest  of  the  cost 
of  the  last  one  hundred  days’  war  on  the 
Continent,  leaving  all  the  other  hundreds 
of  millions  spent  previously  as  so  much 
dead  loss.”  'I'his  looks  like  putting  the 
conscience  of  the  nation  into  its  breeches- 
I)Ocket,  and  bidding  it,  unless  it  can  speak 
thence,  to  be  silent.  On  the  whole,  it 
must  be  declared  that  the  duty  and  honor 
of  nations  cannot  be  statistically  defined 
or  arithmetically  computed. 

Nor  can  it  be  hojK-d  with  any  consider¬ 
able  confidence  that  the  substitution  of 
arbitration  for  war,  as  the  method  by  which 
nations  shall  settle  their  disputes,  will  take 
place.  Either  the  practical  circumspec¬ 
tion  or  the  logic  of  Cobden  failed  him  in 
this  instance.  'I'he  (juestion,  Who  is  to 
arbitrate  l)etween  nations?  proves  to  be 
unanswerable.  The  arbitration  would  be 
either  between  weak  nations  or  between 
strong.  If  two  weak  nations  were  dis- 
jKJsed  to  quarrel,  and  the  strong  nations 
insisted  ujMjn  their  having  recourse  to  arbi¬ 
tration,  the  strong  nations  would  have 
to  choose  between  letting  them  fight  the 
matter  out  and  forcing  them  to  accept  ar¬ 
bitration, — in  other  words,  going  to  war 
with  them.  If  the  nations  were  strong, 
what  Court  of  Arbitration  could  compel 
them  to  bridle  their  passions  ?  If  the  lion 
and  the  tiger  are  seriously  incensed  against 
each  other,  which  of  the  animals  will  per¬ 
suade  them  not  to  fight  ?  Arbitration  already 
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settles  all  questions  except  those  which 
touch,  in  what  is  held  to  be  a  vital  point, 
on  the  honor,  interest,  or  independence  of 
nations.  To  say  that  two  nations  are  about 
to  engage  in  hostilities  is  equivalent  to 
saying  that  they  have  refused  to  entertain 
the  idea  of  arbitration  ;  and  if  you  will 
force  them  to  entertain  it,  you  at  once 
have  war.  An  effectual  Court  of  Arbitra¬ 
tion  in  European  disputes  would  be  the 
supreme  power  in  Europe.  If,  therefore, 
we  attempt  to  convert  into  a  definite  fact, 
with  local  habitation  and  name,  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  the  Peace  Society,  that  arbitration 
shall  be  substituted  for  war  in  all  national 
disputes,  we  shall  find  the  scheme  imprac¬ 
ticable.  On  the  other  hand,  the  eloquent 
exhibition  of  the  sins  and  miseries  of  war 
tends  to  predispose  nations  to  avoid  an 
appeal  to  the  sword,  and  to  have  recourse 
to  arbitration.  A  wide  field  is  thus  open¬ 
ed  up,  and  one  in  which  good  service  has 
been  done,  and  may  yet  be  done,  for  man¬ 
kind.  Cobden,  and  the  more  intelligent 
apostles  of  peace,  deserve  credit  for  the 
energy  and  success  with  which  they  tore 
the  glittering  mask  from  the  face  of  war 
and  showed  the  grisly  horrors  beneath. 
The  barbarism  of  conquest,  the  hollowness 
of  military  glory,  the  honor  due  to  peace¬ 
ful  industry,  the  beneficence  of  justice, 
candor,  and  magnanimity,  when  they 
command  back  into  the  scabbard  the  sword 
unsheathed  for  war,  were  preached  by 
these  men  with  very  serious  effect.  The 
pity  is  that,  though  people  are  not  unwill¬ 
ing  to  take  this  view  when  it  is  expressly 
and  lucidly  set  before  them,  the  martial 
instincts,  the  battle  sympathies,  are  so 
powerful  among  the  robust  nations  of 
Europe,  that  the  man  who  can  lead  one  of 
them  to  victory  succeeds  on  the  instant  in 
intoxicating  it  with  pride  and  exultation. 
\N'hen  the  sword  of  Napoleon  gleamed 
along  the  Lombard  hills,  and  Frenchmen 
saw  the  trophies  of  Lodi  and  Areola, 
the  memories  of  the  Republic  faded  from 
their  minds,  and  they  were  prepared  to 
hail  the  general  of  the  army  of  Italy  as  the 
despot  of  France.  Bismarck  and  King 
William  contended  with  the  Prussian  Par¬ 
liament  for  ten  years,  and  of  their  contend- 
ings  there  was  no  prospect  of  an  end  ;  but 
when  Prussian  soldiers  stormed  Diippel, 
and  still  more  when  Prussian  soldiers  won 
Sadowa,  the  Germans  rose  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  warlike  enthusiasm,  and  were  in  a 
mood  to  push  forward  to  the  conquest  of 
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Europe.  We  are  not  likely  to  have  too 
powerful  an  advocacy  of  peace. 

The  last  public  service  to  which  Cob- 
den  devoted  his  energies  was  the  negotia¬ 
tion  of  the  French  treaty.  I'he  ability 
displayed  on  this  occasion  has  been  ac¬ 
knowledged  on  all  hands  ;  and  it  seems 
not  improbable  that  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty  may  prove  the  first  step  towards 
the  comprehensive  adoption  of  Free-trade 
principles  in  France.  On  completing 
this  work  he  was  offered  by  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston  a  baronetcy  and  a  place  in  the  Privy 
Council.  He  declined  both.  Neither 
before  nor  after  could  he  be  induced  to 
take  office,  or  to  accept  of  any  boon  from 
Government.  Having  sacrificed  his  pri¬ 
vate  prospects  in  the  Anti-Corn  I>aw  agi¬ 
tation,  he  accepted  the  compensation  to 
which  justice  entitled  him  ;  but  beyond 
what  his  duty  to  himself  and  his  family 
imperatively  required  him  to  take,  he 
would  take  nothing,  and  to  this  resolution 
he  scrupulously  adhered. 

Had  he  been  alive  and  in  vigor  at  the 
time  when  Mr.  Bright  accepted  office 
under  Mr.  Gladstone,  it  is  probable 
that  he  would  have  done  likewise  ;  but 
he  felt  that  there  was  too  great  discrepan¬ 
cy  between  his  political  views  and  those 
of  the  old  Whig  cabinets,  whether  under 
the  Russell  or  the  Palmerston  leadership, 
to  i>ermit  him  to  take  office  with  them. 
He  died  in  the  spring  of  1865.  In  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  every  part  of 
England,  throughout  Euroi>e  and  Amer¬ 
ica,  the  amount  of  feeling  displayed  on 
the  occasion  was  exceptional  and  strik¬ 
ing.  Statesmen  at  the  head  of  rival  jiar- 
ties, — statesmen  with  whom  his  public 
life  had  been  an  almost  continuous  con¬ 
flict, — vied  with  each  other  in  expressing 
their  sense  of  the  services  he  had  render¬ 
ed  to  his  countr)’.  The  Emperor  of 
France,  speaking  through  the  lips  of  his 
minister,  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  paid  the 
tribute  of  an  extraordinary  dispatch  to 
his  memory.  Eminent  foreign  writers 
extolled  him  as  the  reconciler  of  nations, 
the  citizen  of  the  world,  the  worker  out, 
on  the  basis  of  common  sense  and  com¬ 
mon  interest,  of  the  brotherhood  of  man¬ 
kind.  Not  inconsistently  with  this  view 
was  the  stress  which  both  they  and  wri¬ 
ters  at  home  laid  u|>on  his  thorough  na¬ 
tionality,  upon  his  typical  character  as  an 
Englishman.  The  quiet  resolution,  the 
moral  courage,  the  unflagging  energy,  the 
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perseverance,  the  solid  ability,  which  have 
made  the  middle  class  in  England  what 
it  is,  were  declared  on  all  hands  to  have 
been  illustriously  represented  by  Cobden. 
His  personal  friends,  and  they  were 
many,  spoke  of  him  as  the  “gentlest  and 
manliest  of  human  beings,”  one  in  whom, 
under  an  unimpassioned  exterior,  lay  all 
delicacy,  chivalry,  magnanimity. 

I'here  was  nothing  in  Cobden’s  per¬ 
sonal  appearance  to  distinguish  him  from 
an  ordinary  English  gentleman.  Through¬ 
out  his  whole  career  he  retained  that 
quietness  of  demeanor  which  surprised  his 
early  associates  in  the  Anti-Corn-Law 
League.  When  you  saw  him,  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  your  mind  was,  whatever  that 
man  may  be,  he  cannot  be  a  poi)ular  agi¬ 
tator.  Perfect  simplicity  clothed  his 
greatness,  and  as  some,  according  to  the 
poet,  must  be  known  before  they  seem 
worthy  of  love,  so  it  was  onlv  when  he 
was  rightly  known  that  his  intellectual 
power  was  recognized  and  his  moral  ma¬ 
jesty  apprehended.  It  was  not  easy  to 
realize  that,  under  that  pensive  mildness, 
there  lay  a  strengh  as  of  adamant,  a  keen¬ 
ness  as  of  flame.  Yet  so  it  was.  Never, 
either  intellectually  or  morally,  was  man 
more  inflexible.  Convinced  that  the  Corn 
Laws  were*  a  source  of  calamity  to  P'ng- 
land,  he  concentrated  the  energies  of  his 
soul  into  one  burning  passion  of  opposi¬ 
tion  to  them,  and  rested  not  until  they 
were  destroyed.  Convinced  that  the 
foreign  policy  of  Great  Britain,  as  repre¬ 
sented  by  Lord  Palmerston,  was  unwor¬ 
thy  of  a  great  nation, — proud  to  the  weak, 
and  word-valiant  to  the  strong  j  degrading 
when  it  dealt  with  Greek  or  Chinese 
authorities,  dangerous  or  ridiculous  when 
it  sent  hectoring  dispatches  to  Russia  or 
France  ;  frivolous  in  its  vauntings  of  sym¬ 
pathy  for  constitutional  freedom,  half¬ 
hearted,  if  not  false,  to  genuine  patriots, 
Hungarian  or  other,  with  swords  in  their 
hands, — he  repelled  every  advance  ma(.le 
by  Palmerston  with  implacable  i>ersistence. 
If  he  seemed  churlish,  he  cared  not ;  he 
obeyed  his  conscience.  We  do  not  say  that 
in  this  he  was  without  error.  W’e  are  mind¬ 
ful  that  much,  very  much,  is  to  be  said  on 
the  side  of  Lord  Palmerston,  and  that  Cob¬ 
den  acknowledged  that  Palmerston  had 
been  a  noble  antagonist.  We  are  merely 
IK)inting  out  that  moral  inflexibility  ecpial  to 
that  of  an  old  Roman  or  of  a  Puritan  soldier, 
dwelt  in  the  breast  of  Cobden.  There  was 
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also  a  flash  of  fierce  indignation  in  him, 
which  injustice  to  a  friend  called  in  a  mom¬ 
ent  from  beneath  its  snow-calm  envelope. 
It  was  in  actual  fury  that  he  rushed  at  Mr. 
Delane,  when  the  “Times”  charged  Mr. 
Bright  with  preaching  spoliation.  Gen¬ 
tleness  was  the  habit  of  his  mind,  but  it 
was  justly  said  that  for  him  apathy  was 
sin.  One  thinks  with  pleasure  of  the 
comparative  repose  of  his  last  days,  of 


his  cordial  relations  with  the  inhabitants 
of  his  native  parish,  of  the  dutiful  atten¬ 
tion  which  he  paid  to  parish  affairs,  and  of 
the  delight  he  took  in  being  kind  to  the  ani¬ 
mals  on  his  farm.  Deep  sadness  for  the 
loss  of  his  son  clouded  the  evening  of 
his  life ;  but  nothing  could  destroy  the 
serenity  of  his  courage,  or  the  piety  and 
patience  and  priest-like  elevation  of  his 
character. 


Fraser’s  Magazine. 

THE  POEMS  OF  DANTE  GABRIEL  ROSSETTI. 

BY  SHIRLEY. 


The  name  of  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti 
has  been  long  familiar  to  a  select  minority 
of  the  public  as  that  of  a  remarkable 
jiainter,  critic,  and  translator,  who  from 
one  of  the  quaintly  built  and  (juaintly  fur¬ 
nished  old  brick  houses  at  Chelsea  which  ' 
overlook  the  river,  and  date  from  the  days 
of  Queen  Anne,  has  sent  out  a  series  of 
works  which  in  certain  respects  have  hard¬ 
ly  been  rivalled  in  our  generation. 

The  paintings  of  Mr.  Rossetti  are  not 
known  at  the  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Acad¬ 
emy.  'I'he  sort  of  fame  that  is  acquired 
upon  that  fashionable  promenade  is  not 
apparently  the  fame  to  which  this  artist 
aspires.  But  above  the  altars  of  country 
churches,  in  the  magnificent  galleries  of 
the  Lancashire  merchants,  on  the  walls  of 
Oxford  debating  rooms,  one  occasionally 
encounters  a  rare  jiiece  of  delicate  work 
in  which  the  intensity  of  the  color  is  only 
eiiualled  by  the  intensity  of  the  expres¬ 
sion,  and  which  bears  upon  it  the  unmis¬ 
takable  imjirint  of  a  master’s  hand. 

Of  the  merits  of  these  paintings  a  for¬ 
eign  critic,  writing  some  years  ago,  thus 
delivers  himself : — 

“  He  is  a  very  great  painter  ;  perhaps  as  a 
colorist,  he  has  had  no  rival  since  Titian 
and  Veronese — 

In  that  soft  land,  in  that  soft  clime, 

In  the  crimson  evening  weather — 

revelled  in  the  mellow  and  lustrous  light  of 
the  Venetian  Archipelago.  Though  the  world 
scarcely  knows  or  honors  him  rightly  yet,  it 
will  come  to  do  so  before  we  die.  There  is 
a  St.  Catherine  or  St.  Cecilia  of  his  which 
actually  glows  with  color — with  such  a  glow 
of  gold  and  amethyst  as  sometimes  burns 
upon  the  sunset  Atlantic.  But  he  is  great, 
not  alone  as  a  colorist.  He  has  drawn,  with 


exquisite  feeling,  that  vision  of  Queen  Guin¬ 
evere,  which  arrests  Launcelot  as  he  seeks 
the  San  Greal.  The  sad  woman  comes  be¬ 
tween  the  knight  and  the  mystic  guest.  The 
head  is  not  averted;  the  look  is  still  and 
passionless,  though  sad.  Passion  is  buried 
‘and  dead,  and  it  is  only  a  sad  spectre  who 
warns  the  warrior  back.  1 1  would  be  difficult 
to  express  in  words  all  that  that  visioned 
face  expresses.  There  is  none  of  the  ‘old 
love  and  tenderness  (that  was  over  when  she 
turned  away  from  his  caress  at  Arthur’s 
grave)  ;  there  is  the  sense  of  the  inevitable 
sorrow,  of  the  incurable  shame ;  and  yet, 
through  it  all,  in  those  calm  pitiful  eyes,  a 
profound  and  womanly  compassion  for  the 
man  who  had  shared  her  guilt,  and  partakes 
her  punishment  Such  a  look— straight  from 
the  inmost  soul  as  that — is  greater  than  any 
victory  of  color. 

I  have  sometimes  deemed  it  strange  that 
this  man  can  turn  from  his  Hebrew  kings, 
and  his  old  romance,  and  his  prostrate  angels, 
and  his  golden  skies,  to  the  commonest  and 
most  simple  aspect  of  this  mean,  modern 
life.  It  startles  at  first,  as  though  we  were 
to  find  Angelico  and  Hogarth  working  to¬ 
gether.  Here,  David,  the  kingly  minstrel, 
amid  orange  and  golden  blossoms,  strings  his 
harp,  and  Arthur  sleeps  beneath  the  yellow 
leaves  ;  there,  between  the  sun  and  shade, 
the  wounded  woman  revels  in  a  ghastly  fes¬ 
tival,  or  on  the  cold  London  pavement,  in  the 
chill  London  dawn,  shivers  drearily,  as  the 
peasant — fresh  from  the  breezy  meadow- 
lands  among  which  the  child  played  in  her 
innocent  girlhood — drives  his  team  into  the 
sleeping  city.  And  yet  there  is  nothing  dis¬ 
cordant  in  this  ;  both  aspects  are  consistent 
with  plain  truth.  One  is  drawn  from  the 
deep  fountains  of  historical  and  religious 
feeling,  where  the  boldest  and  most  unre¬ 
served  conventionalisms  may  be  admitted  ; 
the  other  from  the  present,  where  nothing 
but  the  simple  transcript  is  possible.  In  the 
antique,  all  the  suggestions  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion  may  be  introduced  under  abstracts  and 
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formal  forms — like  the  chorus  in  the  Greek 
drama,  an  embodied  commentary  upon  the 
passing  transaction  ;  while,  in  the  modern, 
the  same  law  dictates  the  frankest  and  most 
conscientious  adherence  to  reality.  ‘  Signs 
and  wonders  ’  were  familiar  in  the  old  ages 
of  faith ;  but  we  have  no  creditable  witches 
or  miracle  workers  now  ;  no  angels  resting 
on  the  rosy  clouds  ;  no  ‘spears  arrayit  ’  uj>on 
the  menacing  heaven.  Our  story  must  be 
related,  as  it  relates  itself  in  the  life,  and 
from  the  hidden  face  and  the  averted  gesture 
alone  can  the  shame,  miserv,  humiliation,  and 
swift  remorse  be  gathered.^’ 

To  this  it  is  merely  necessary  to  add 
that  we  find  in  his  later  work  the  same 
qualities  that  distinguished  his  earlier, — 
a  purely  realistic  treatment  combined  with 
high  imagination, — as  in  “  'I'he  Beloved,” 
the  impressive  drawing  of  “Hamlet  and 
Ophelia,”  and  that  captivating  picture  of 
“Venus,”  where,  through  a  tangled  wilder¬ 
ness  of  real  roses  and  honeysuckles — 
splendid  as  an  Arabian  dream — the  God¬ 
dess  of  Love  looks  out. 

Sir.  Rossetti  has  proved  the  fine  temper 
of  his  critical  faculty  in  the  introductions 
prefi.xed  to  his  Translations  from  the  Ita¬ 
lian  Poets,  and  in  the  final  chapter  supjtlied 
by  him  to  Mr.  Gilchrist's  Life  of  iVtl- 
liam  Blake  the  Artist.  These  chapters 
should  be  read  by  all  who  are  anxious  to 
learn  what  close,  exact,  delicate,  and  thor¬ 
oughly  genuine  and  exhaustive  critici.sm 
means, — a  knowledge  which  they  will 
hardly  acquire  if  they  confine  their  read¬ 
ing  to  the  Saturday  Rn'ie%ii  or  the  Athe- 
naum.  It  is  thus  for  instance  that  he  de¬ 
termines  the  relation  l)etween  the  earlier 
and  the  later  w'ork  of  Dante  : — 

“It  may  be  noted  here,  how  necessary  a 
knowledge  of  the  Vita  A’uora  is  to  the  full 
comprehension  of  the  part  borne  by  Beatrice 
in  the  Commedia.  Moreover,  it  is  onlv  from 
the  perusal  of  its  earliest  and  then  undivulg- 
cd  self-communings,  that  we  can  divine  the 
whole  bitterness  of  wrong  to  such  a  soul  as 
Dante’s  ;  its  poignant  sense  of  abandonment, 
or  its  deep  and  jealous  refuge  in  memory. 
Above  all.  it  is  here  that  we  find  the  first 
manifestations  of  that  wisdom  of  obedience, 
that  natural  breath  of  duty,  which  afterwards, 
in  the  Commedia,  lifted  up  a  mighty  voice 
for  warning  and  testimony.  Throughout  the 
Vita  Nuova,  there  is  a  strain  like  the  first 
falling  murmur  which  reaches  the  ear  in  some 
remote  meadow  and  prepares  us  to  look  upon 
the  sea.” 

The  volume  of  translations  from  the 


Italian  poets  is  one  of  the  best  translations 
in  the  language.  To  the  illustration  of 
Dante,  Mr.  Rossetti  was  attracted  by 
hereditary  sympathies. 

“  In  relinquishing  this  work  (lie  savs), which, 
small  as  it  is,  is  the  only  contribution  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  make  to  our  English  knowledge  of  old 
Italy,  I  feel  as  it  were  ciivided  from  my  youth. 
The  first  associations  I  have  are  connected 
with  my  father’s  devoted  studies,  which,  from 
his  own  point  of  view,  have  done  so  much 
towards  the  general  investigation  of  Dante’s 
writing.  Thus,  in  those  early  days,  all  around 
me  partook  of  the  influence  of  the  great 
Florentine  till,  from  viewing  it  as  a  national 
element,  I  also,  growing  older,  was  drawn 
within  the  circle.  I  trust  that  from  this  the 
reader  may  place  more  confidence  in  a  work 
not  carelessly  undertaken,  though  produced  in 
the  spare-time  of  other  pursuits  more  closely 
followed.  He  should  perhaps  be  told  that 
it  has  occupied  the  leisure  moments  of  not  a 
few  years,  thus  affording,  often  at  long  inter¬ 
vals,  every  opportunity  for  consideration  and 
revision  ;  and  that,  on  the  score  of  care  at 
least,  he  has  no  need  to  mistrust  it.” 

The  translation  of  the  Vita  A’uora  oc¬ 
cupies  the  central  place  m  the  volume, 
and  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  that  difl'i- 
cult  art, — superior  even  in  certain  respects 
to  Mr.  'Theodore  Martin’s  very  brilliant 
version.  Mr.  Rossetti  has  kept  more  of 
the  original  metal  than  Mr.  IVIartin  has 
succeeded  in  doing.  The  l  ita  Nuo'i  a  is 
a  piece  of  medi.'tval  poetry  and  feeling. 
Now,  the  old  forms  of  poetic  construction 
are  not  preserved  by  sticking  in  at  random 
a  few  words  spelt  and  i)ronounced  as 
Chaucer  or  Spenser  spelt  and  pronounced 
them.  Mr.  Martin,  however,  is  rather  in¬ 
clined  to  do  this  ;  and  as  the  rest  is  essen¬ 
tially  modern  in  sentiment  and  expression, 
the  old  words, — like  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
ruffles  on  a  modem  beauty, — look  awkard, 
and  out  of  place  and  keejung.  In  .Mr. 
Rossetti’s,  also,  there  is  more  literalness 
of  thought  as  well  as  more  literalness  of 
language.  Poetic  language  is  always  to 
some  extent  materialistic  ;  and  the  mate¬ 
rialism  of  Dante’s  language  (being  united 
with  profound  awe  and  passionate  emotion) 
is  more  marked  than  any  other  poet’s.  It 
is  only  the  critic  who  reads  carefully,  and 
weighs  attentively  what  he  reads,  who  will 
detect  what  is  not  a  superficial  difference 
merely ;  but  such  a  one  will  be  disposed 
to  say  that  the  sustained  and  weighty 
music  of  Rossetti’s  lines,  his  gravity  and 
singleness  of  purpose,  are  more  in  unison 
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with  Dante’s  grave  and  reflective  passion 
than  the  dash  and  verbal  dexterity  and 
idiomatic  elegance  of  Mr.  Martin.  He 
has  followed  out — here  pen  in  hand  as 
elsewhere  jMincil  in  hand — the  intricacies 
of  Dante’s  language  and  Dante’s  thoughts 
with  a  quiet  and  persistent  conscientious¬ 
ness  :  a  conscientiousness  exactly  like  that 
of  an  old  monk  working  with  gold  and 
silver  and  blue  and  crimson  dyes  on  the 
initial  letters  of  the  Vulgate. 

The  following  passages  will  give  a 
fair  idea  of  Mr.  Rossetti’s  treatment  of 
Dante : 

I  was  ware  of  one,  hoarse  and  tired  out, 

Who  ask’d  of  me :  “  Hast  thou  not  heard  it 
said  ? 

Thy  lady,  she  that  was  so  fair,  is  dead.” 

Then  lifting  up  mine  eyes,  as  the  tears  came, 

I  saw  the  angels,  like  a  rain  of  manna. 

In  a  long  flight  flying  back  heavenward ; 

Having  a  little  cloud  m  front  of  them. 

After  the  which  they  went  and  said  '*  Ho¬ 
sanna  I  ” 

And  if  they  had  said  more  you  should  have 
heard. 

Then  Love  spoke  thus;  “  Now  all  shall  be  made 
clear: 

Come  and  behold  oiu  lady  where  she  lies :  ” 

These  idle  phantasies  , 

Then  carried  me  to  see  my  lady  dead : 

And  standing  at  her  head 

Her  ladies  put  a  white  veil  over  her  ; 

And  with  her  was  such  very  humbleness. 

That  she  appeared  to  say,  “  I  am  at  peace.” 


I  call  on  Death 

Even  as  on  Sleep  one  calleth  after  strife. 

Saying,  “  Come  unto  me.  Life  showeth  grim 
And  l^e:  and  if  one  dies,  I  envy  him.” 

For  ever,  among  all  my  sighs  which  bum, 

There  is  a  piteous  speech 
That  clamors  upon  death  continually  : 

Yea,  unto  him  doth  my  whole  spirit  turn 
Since  first  his  hand  did  reach 

My  lady’s  life  with  most  foul  cruelty. 

But  from  the  height  of  woman’s  fairness, 
she. 

Going  up  from  us  with  the  joy  we  had, 

Grew  perfectly  and  spiritually  fair  ; 

That  so  she  spreads  even  there 

A  light  of  love  which  makes  the  angels  glad. 

And  even  unto  their  subtle  minds  can  bring 
A  certain  awe  of  profound  marvelling. 

Beatrice  is  gone  up  into  high  heaven, 

•The  kinj^om  where  the  angels  are  at  peace  ; 
And  lives  with  them ;  and  to  her  friends  is 
dead. 

Not  by  the  frost  of  winter  was  she  driven 
Away,  like  others  ;  nor  by  summer-heats, 

But  through  a  perfect  mntleness,  instead. 

For  from  the  lamp  of  her  meek  lowlihead. 
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Such  an  exceeding  glory  went  up  hence 
That  it  woke  wonder  in  the  Eternal  Sire, 

Until  a  sweet  desire 
Enter’d  him  for  that  lovely  excellence. 

So  that  He  bade  her  to  Himself  aspire  : 
Counting  this  weary  aud  most  evil  place 
Unworthy  of  a  thing  so  full  of  grace. 

Wonderfully  out  of  the  beautiful  form 

Soar’d  her  clear  spirit,  waxing  glad  the  while  i 
And  is  in  its  first  home,  there  where  it  is. 
Who  speaks  thereof,  and  feels  not  the  tears  warm 
Upon  his  face,  must  have  become  so  vile 
As  to  be  dead  to  all  sweet  sympathies. 

Out  upon  him  !  An  abject  wretch  like  this 
May  not  imagine  anything  of  her, — 

He  needs  no  bitter  tears  for  his  relief. 

But  sighing  comes,  and  grief. 

Ami  the  desire  to  find  no  comforter 
(Save  only  Death,  who  makes  all  sorrow 
brief). 

To  him  who  for  a  while  turns  in  his  thought 
How  she  hath  been  among  us,  and  is  not. 

The  translation  of  the  Vi'/a  Nuom 
shows,  perhaps,  the  most  sustained  pow¬ 
er,  but  in  rendering  the  difficult  and 
brilliant  trifles  of  the  lesser  Italian  poets 
— most  arduous  of  any  to  a  translator — 
Mr.  Rossetti  achieves  his  most  remarka¬ 
ble  success.  'I'he  impressive  effect  of  a 
massive  work  of  art  mav  be  conveyed  to 
a  foreign  reader,  even  through  the  medi¬ 
um  of  an  indifferent  translation  ;  but  when 
the  whole  excellence  of  a  poem  lies  in 
its  dexterity  and  adroitness  of  movement, 
in  the  delicacy  of  its  form  and  the  fragili¬ 
ty  of  its  workmanship,  a  translation  is 
absolutely  worthless  unless  the  transla¬ 
tor’s  hand  be  as  light,  trenchant,  and 
dexterous  as  the  hand  of  the  man  who 
wrote  the  original.  These  delicious  tri¬ 
fles,  these  fitful  emanations  of  the  fancy, 
are  apt  to  suffer  irreparable  injury  when 
rudely  handled  Yet  see  how  Mr.  Rossetti 
succeeds.  This  is  a  sonnet  by  Boccaccio  : 

OF  THREE  GIRLS  AND  OF  THEIR  TALK. 

By  a  clear  well,  within  a  little  field. 

Full  of  green  grass  and  flowers  of  every  hue, 

Sat  three  young  girls,  relating  (as  I  knew) 

Their  loves.  And  each  had  twined  a  bough  to 
shield 

Her  lovely  face ;  and  the  green  leaves  did  yield 
The  golden  hair  their  shadow  ;  while  the  two 
Sweet  colors  mingled,  both  blown  lightly 
through 

With  a  soft  wind  for  ever  stirr’d  and  still’d. 

After  a  little  while  one  of  them  said, 

(1  heard  her)  ”  Think  I  If,  ere  the  next  hour 
struck. 

Each  of  our  lovers  should  come  here  to-day. 
Think  you  that  we  should  fly  or  feel  afraid  i  ” 

To  whom  the  others  answered,  “  From  such  luck 
A  girl  would  be  a  fool  to  run  away.” 

10 
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These  catches  are  by  Francho  Sacchetti : 

ON  A  FINE  DAY. 

“  Be  stirring,  girls  !  we  ought  to  have  a  run ; 
Look,  did  you  ever  sec  so  fine  a  day  ? 

Fling  spindles  right  away, 

And  rocks  and  reels  and  wools  : 

Now  don’t  be  fools, 

To-day  your  spinning’s  done. 

Up  with  you,  up  with  you  !  ”  So  one  by  one, 
Tney  caught  hands,  catch  who  can. 

Then  singing,  singing  to  the  river  they  ran. 

They  ran,  they  ran 
To  the  river,  the  river  ; 

And  the  merry  go-round 
Carries  them  in  a  bound 
To  the  mill  o’er  the  river. 

“  Miller,  miller,  miller, 

Weigh  me  this  lady 

And  this  other.  Now  steady!” 

“  You  weigh  a  hundred,  you. 

And  this  one  weighs  two.” 

“  Why  dear,  you  do  get  stout!” 

‘‘You  think  so,  dear,  no  doubt. 

‘‘  Are  you  in  a  decline  ?  ” 

‘‘  Keep  your  temper,  and  I’ll  keep  mine.” 
‘‘Come,  girls.”  (‘‘O  thank  you,  miller!  ”) 

“  We’ll  go  home  when  you  wilL” 

So,  as  we  cros.sed  the  hill, 

A  clown  came  in  great  grief 
Crying,  ‘‘  Stop  thief !  stop  thief  ! 

O  what  a  wretch  I  am!  ” 

‘‘Well,  fellow,  here’s  a  clatter! 

Well,  what’s  the  matter?” 

‘‘  O  Lord,  O  Lord,  the  wolf  has  got  my  lamb!  ” 
Now  at  that  word  of  woe. 

The  beauties  came  and  clung  about  me  so 
That  if  wolf  had  but  shown  himself,  may  be 
I  too  had  caught  a  lamb  that  fled  to  me. 

ON  A  WET  DAY. 

As  I  walk’d  thinking  through  a  little  grove, 
home  girls  that  gather’d  flowers  kept  passing  me, 
Saying,  ‘‘  Ivook  here!  look  there!  ”  delightedly. 
‘‘Oh  here  it  is  1  ”  ‘‘  What’s  that  ?  ”  A  lily,  love, 
‘‘And  these  are  violets  !” 

“  Further  for  roses  !  Oh  the  lovely  pets. 

The  darling  beauties  !  Oh  the  nasty  thorn ! 

Look  here,  my  hand’s  all  tom!” 

“W’hat’sthat  that  jumps?”  “Oh  don’t!  it’s  a 
grasshopper  !  ” 

“  Come  run,  come  run, 

Here’s  bluebells!”  “Oh  what  fun!” 

“  Not  that  way!  stop  her!  ” 

“Yes,  this  way!”  “  Pluck  them,  then!” 

“Oh,  I’ve  found  mushrooms!  oh  look  here!” 
“Oh,  I’m 

Quite  sure  that  further  on  we’ll  get  w'ild  thyme.” 

“  Oh  we  shall  stay  too  long,  it’s  going  to  rain  1 
There’s  lightning,  oh  there's  thinker  !  ” 

“  Oh  sha’n’t  we  hear  the  vesper-bell,  I  wonder?  ” 
“  Why,  it’s  not  nones,  you  silly  little  thing  ; 

And  don’t  you  hear  the  nightin^es  that  sing 
Flyaway,  Odie  au<ayi" 

“  1  feel  so  funny!  hu^l  ” 

“  Why,  where  ?  ”  “  What  is  it  then?  ”  “Ah  1 
in  that  bush !  ” 

So  every  girl  here  knocks  it,  shakes  it,  shocks  it. 
Till  with  the  stir  they  make 
Out  skurries  a  great  snake. 


“OLord!”  “Ome!”  “  Alack!  Ah  me! 
“Alack!” 

They  scream,  and  then  all  run  and  scream  again, 
And  then  in  heavy  drops  down  comes  the  rain. 

Each  running  at  the  other  m  a  fright. 

Each  trying  to  get  before  the  other,  and  crying 
And  flying,  stumbling,  tumbling,  wrong  or  right ; 
One  sets  her  knee 
There  where  her  foot  should  be  : 

One  has  her  hands  and  dress 

All  smother’d  up  with  mud  in  a  fine  mess ; 

And  one  gets  trampled  on  by  two  or  three. 

What’s  gathered  is  let  fall 

About  the  wood,  and  not  picked  up  at  all. 

The  wreaths  of  flowers  are  scattered  on  the 
ground. 

And  still  as  screaming,  hustling  without  rest 
They  run  this  way  and  that,  and  round  and  round. 
She  thinks  herself  in  luck  who  runs  the  best. 

I  stood  quite  still  to  have  a  perfect  view. 

And  never  noticed  till  I  got  wet  through. 

Mr.  Rossetti  has  at  length  published  a 
small  volume  of  original  poetry.  \\’e  may 
be  sure  that  it  will  excite  considerable 
controversy — that  there  will  be  much  said 
in  praise  and  disjiraise — that  it  will  be  ve¬ 
hemently  admired,  and  perhaps  even  more 
vehemently  assailed.  My  own  opinion  is 
that  the  volume  is  lighted  by  the  authentic 
fire  of  the  imagination,  and  that  the  poems 
of  which  it  consists  are  almost  without 
exception  products  of  the  high  poetic 
faculty  in  certain  of  its  highest  and  most 
intense  moods.  This  cardinal  fact  being 
conceded,  1  am  ready  to  own  if  required 
that — not  free  from  quaintness,  eccentri¬ 
city,  mysticism  of  a  sort — it  is  a  publica¬ 
tion  in  certain  aspects  fitted  to  startle  and 
l>eq)lex  that  Rritish  Philistine  with  whose 
features  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  has  made 
us  familiar. 

What  is  the  highest  faculty  exercised  in 
poetic  composition  ?  The  question  is  not 
difficult  to  answer  when  we  keep  steadily 
in  view  what  is  its  essential  aim.  In  the 
sister  art  of  painting,  neither  the  landscape 
painter  nor  the  portrait  painter  can  be 
held  to  reach  the  level  of  the  men  who 
painted  the  “  'Pransfiguration  ’’  and  the 
“  Last  Judgment.”  The  same  observation 
may  be  applied  to  the  poet.  He  may  be  a 
master  of  description,  he  may  be  a  master 
of  metaphor,  he  may  be  a  master  of  color, 
but  all  these  avail  him  nothing  if  he  has 
not  vision.  Form,  color,  metaphor,  are 
secondary,  and  not  essential — tliey  clothe 
but  do  not  constitute  being.  The  true 
use  of  an  image  or  metaphor,  for  instance, 
is  to  represent  or  suggest  through  a  mate- 
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rial  object  a  si^iritual  fact.  A  poet  uses 
color,  too,  and  form,  just  as  certain  of  the 
conditions  under  which  being  is  made 
manifest.  Life  in  its  essence  cannot  be 
apprehended  even  by  philosophy.  The 
science  of  Ontology  is  a  misnomer.  It  is 
in  the  spiritual  world  alone  that  w’e  see 
face  to  face  and  know  even  as  we  are 
known.  Here  we  see  as  through  a  glass 
darkly — that  is  to  say,  we  see  the  reflec¬ 
tion  cast  upon  the  mirror,  but  the  object 
which  causes  the  reflection  is  to  us  invisi¬ 
ble. 

Nor  can  ])oetry  apprehend  the  pure 
idea.  Hut  all  iK)etry,  lyrical  as  well  as 
dramatic,  is  an  effort  to  make  the  spirit  or 
idea  visible — a  lyric  being  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  individual  life,  a  drama  of  the  life 
of  others. 

'I'he  real  pre-eminence  of  a  poet  lies 
therefore  in  his  capacity  to  grasp  the  idea 
— in  other  words,  in  his  power  absolutely 
to  realize  the  spirit.  'I’he  poet  who  can 
come  most  directly  in  contact  with  the  idea 
or  emotion — without  the  interv'ention,  or 
rather  with  the  least  intervention  of  forms, 
colors,  images,  and  other  accidental  or  in¬ 
evitable  symbols — is  the  truest  |K)et, — has 
the  and  faculty  divine"  most 

completely  develo|)ed.  As  the  most  vivid 
spiritual  communion  dispenses  with  ritual, 
so  is  there  a  color-blindness  of  the  imagi¬ 
nation,  due  to  the  intensity  with  which 
the  inner  light  is  apprehended. 

I'he  page  of  the  modem  poet  glows 
with  color,  and  is  crowded  with  metaphor, 
lloth  the  excess  of  color  and  the  excess  of 
imagery  are  signs  of  imaginative  weakness. 
Had  .Alexander  Smith  attained  what  in 
])oetry,  as  in  theology,  may  be  called  “  a 
living  faith,"  his  books  would  not  have 
consisted  of  imperfectly-connected  pas¬ 
sages,  where  metaphor  jostles  metaphor, 
ind  where  the  colors  are  laid  on  with 
tropical  lavishness.  It  was  because  he 
had  not  penetrated  to  the  core,  that  he 
took  refuge  in  the  mere  accidents,  of  the 
emotion.  Keats’s  famous  color  passage 
in  The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes  is,  to  my  mind, 
mere  surface-work  compared  with  the 
pure  intellectual  majesty  of  Hyperion. 

In  Mr.  Morris’s  poems  the  expression 
of  the  ide.a  is  somehow  reached  by  a 
method  of  treatment  ajjparently  desultory 
and  gamdous,  yet  surprisingly  effective. 
Mr.  Rossetti,  on  the  other  hand,  is  never 
desultory  nor  gamilous.  The  thought  is 
doubly  distilled  before  it  leaves  his  cruci¬ 


ble.  The  strong  wine  of  imagination  is 
given  us  undiluted.  His  poems  display 
the  highest  concentration  of  the  poetic 
faculty.  They  are  terse  as  epigrams. 
Slovenliness — weak  expansion — words  or 
thoughts  that  could  be  disjjensed  with — 
have  no  place  in  this  wonderfully  compact 
little  volume. 

Mr.  Rossetti  seldom  uses  a  metaphor. 
'I'here  is  little  or  no  color  in  his  poems. 
He  never  indulges  in  elaborate  portraiture. 
But  the  pure  idea  is  presented  to  us  with 
surpassing  clearness.  He  realizes  the 
emotion  in  the  most  absolute  way.  The 
fire  of  his  imagination  is  a  spiritual  flame 
which  consumes  whatever  is  not  essential. 
Even  his  rare  use  of  metaphor  is  charac¬ 
teristic.  It  may  said  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  metaphor  is  used  to  make  thought 
and  emotion  more  palpable  to  the  sense. 
An  emotion  too  fine  and  rare  to  bear 
direct  expression  is  indirectly  apprehend¬ 
ed  by  the  mind  through  the  image  of 
which  in  the  spiritual  world  it  is  “  the 
double.”  .Mr.  Rossetti,  however,  com¬ 
monly  uses  metaphor  with  quite  another 
result—  with  the  result,  namely,  of  making 
the  emotion  more  spiritual,  of  investing  it 
with  a  more  intellectual  character,  of  trans¬ 
lating  it  into  a  subtle  speech  of  the  spirit. 

.Mr.  Rossetti’s  poems  may  be  regarded 
as  falling  into  three  main  groups — sonnets, 
lyrics,  and  ballads,  in  all  of  which  this 
high  simplicity  and  supreme  directness  are 
apparent. 

'I'he  sonnet  is  the  most  concise  form  of 
poetic  speech.  It  is  to  jwetry  what  wit 
is  to  prose.  The  principle  on  which 
Wordsworth’s  sonnets  are  constructed 
is  very  apparent — too  apparent  perhaps — 
for  his  constructive  faculty  was  feeble,  and 
he  had  little  mental  elasticity.  In  the 
first  half  of  the  poem  the  writer  describes 
some  scene  of  natural  beauty  dr  interest, 
then  he  turns  away  from  the  direct  con¬ 
templation  of  the  Iand.scape  to  embody 
the  feeling  which  it  roused  or  the  thought 
which  it  suggested.  Such  a  treatment  is 
apt  to  become  monotonous ;  but  Words¬ 
worth’s  sonnets  are  saved  from  monotony 
by  their  grave  and  sustained  moral  sublimi¬ 
ty  as  well  as  by  their  occasionally  delicate 
insight  into  the  life  from  which  their  inspi¬ 
ration  is  drawn.  Mr.  Rossetti’s  are  more 
varied,  more  ardent,  more  animated,  more 
intellectually  original  than  Wordsworth’s  ; 
and  the  terse  and  concentrated  felicity  of 
his  language  is  here,  as  might  indeed  be 
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expected,  specially  noticeable.  He  does 
not  appear  to  obey  any  particular  sonnet 
law — the  opening  lines,  indeed,  generally 
contain  the  illustration  which  by  way  of 
association  or  contrast  is  intended  to  throw 
light  upon  the  dominant  feeling  of  the 
poem  as  set  forth  in  the  closing  lines ;  but 
I  am  disposed  to  think  that  there  are 
few  sonnets  in  our  later  literature  that  are 
brighter,  more  vivid,  more  dramatic,  and 
yet  more  weighty  with  the  very  essence  of 
high  feeling  and  thought,  than  the  sonnets 
which  compose  The  House  of  Life  in  this 
volume.  One  or  two  of  the  most  notable 
are  for  certain  reasons  the  least  quotable  ; 
but  those  which  I  have  selected  will  con¬ 
vey  a  fair  impression  of  the  rest.  From 
the  section  of  The  House  of  Life  devoted 
to  love  (which  is  indeed  the  master- 
passion  of  the  whole  volume),  I  cull  the 
following. 

The  first  is  entitled  “  Bridal  Birth,”  and 
describes  the  birth  of  love  : 

As  when  desire,  long  darkling,  dawns,  and  first 
The  mother  looks  ujwn  the  newborn  child. 

Even  so  my  Lady  stood  at  gaze  and  smiled 
When  her  soul  knew  at  length  the  Love  it  nursed. 
Bom  with  her  life,  creature  of  poignant  thirst 
And  exquisite  hunger,  at  her  heart  Love  lay 
Quickening  in  darkness,  till  a  voice  that  day 
Cried  on  him,  and  the  bonds  of  birth  were  burst. 
Now,  shielded  in  his  wings  our  faces  yearn 
Together,  as  his  fullgrown  feet  now  range 
The  grove,  and  his  warm  liands  our  couch 
prepare ; 

Till  to  his  song  our  bodiless  souls  in  turn 

Be  bom  his  children,  when  Death’s  nuptial 
change 

Leaves  us  for  light  the  halo  of  his  hair. 

The  difference  between  the  mere  out¬ 
skirts  and  the  inner  domain  of  Love’s 
kingdom  is  represented  in 

love’s  lovers. 

Some  ladies  love  the  jewels  in  Love’s  zone 

And  gol(l-tip])ed  darts  he  hath  for  painless  play 
In  idle  scornful  hours  he  flings  away  ; 

And  some  that  listen  to  his  lute’s  soft  tone 
Do  love  to  deem  the  silver  praise  their  own  ; 

Some  prize  his  blindfold  sight ;  and  there  be  they 
Who  kissed  his  wings  which  brought  him  yester¬ 
day 

And  thank  his  wings  to-day  that  he  is  flown. 

My  lady  only  loves  the  heart  of  Love  : 

Therefore  Love’s  heart,  my  lady,  hath  for  thee 
His  bower  of  unimagined  flower  and  tree  : 
There  kneels  he  now,  and  all-anhungered  of 
Thine  eyes  gray-lit  in  shadowing  hair  above. 

Seals  with  thy  mouth  his  immortality. 

The  poet-painter  thus  identifies  himself 
with  the  portrait  of  his  lady : 


O  Lord  of  all  compassionate  control, 

O  Love  !  let  this  my  I.ady’s  picture  glow 
Under  my  hand  to  praise  her  name,  and  show 

Even  of  her  inner  self  the  perfect  whole  : 

That  he  who  seeks  her  beauty’s  furthest  goal. 
Beyond  the  light  that  the  sweet  glances  throw 
And  refluent  wave  of  the  sweet  smile,  may 
know 

The  very  sky  and  sea-line  of  her  soul. 

Lo  !  it  is  done.  Above  the  long  lithe  throat 
The  mouth’s  mould  testifies  of  voice  and  kiss. 
The  shadowed  eyes  rememlier  and  foresee. 

Her  face  is  made  her  shrine.  Let  all  men  note 
That  in  all  years  (O  Love,  thy  gift  is  this  !) 
They  that  would  look  on  her  must  come  to  me. 

This  is  the  narrative  of 


A  DAY  OF  LOVE. 

Those  envied  places  which  do  know  her  well, 

And  are  so  scornful  of  this  lonely  place, 

Even  now  for  once  are  emptied  of  her  grace  : 
Nowhere  but  here  she  is :  and  while  Love’s  spell 
From  his  predominant  presence  doth  compel 
All  alien  hours, an  outworn  populace, 

The  hours  of  Lx>ve  fill  full  the  echoing  space 
With  sweet  confederate  music  favorable. 

Now  many  memories  make  solicitous 

The  delicate  love-lines  of  her  mouth,  till,  lit 
With  quivering  fire,  the  words  take  wing  from 
it ; 

As  here  between  our  kisses  we  sit  thus 

Speaking  of  things  remembered,  and  so  sit 
Speechless  while  things  forgotten  call  to  us. 

This  on  “  Broken  Music  ”  is  very  subtle 
and  exquisite  : 

The  mother  will  not  turn,  who  thinks  slie  hears 
Her  nursling’s  speech  first  grow  articulate  ; 

But  breathless  with  averted  eyes  elate 
She  sits,  with  open  lips  and  open  ears. 

That  it  may  call  her  twice.  ’Mid  doubts  and 
fears 

Thus  oft  my  soul  has  hearkened  ;  till  the  song, 

A  central  moan  for  days,  at  length  found  tongue. 
And  the  sweet  music  welled  and  the  sweet  tears. 
But  now,  whatever  while  the  soul  is  fain 
To  list  that  wonted  murmur,  as  it  were 
The  speech-bound  sea-shell’s  low  importunata 
strain, — 

No  breath  of  song,  thy  voice  alone  is  there, 

O  bitterly  beloved!  and  all  her  gain 
Is  but  the  pang  of  unpermilt^  prayer. 

In  “The  Hill  Summit,”  the  evening  light, 
and  all  it  suggests,  is  deliciously  rendered  : 

This  feast  day  of  the  sun,  his  altar  there 

In  the  broad  west  has  blazed  for  vesper-song  ; 
And  I  have  loitered  in  the  vale  too  long 
And  gaze  now  a  belated  worshipper. 

Yet  may  I  not  forget  that  I  was  ’ware. 

So  journeying,  of  his  face  at  intervals 
Transfigured  where  the  fringed  horizon  falls, — 
A  fiery  bush  with  coruscating  hair. 
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And  now  that  I  have  climbed  and  won  this  height, 

I  must  tread  downward  through  the  sloping 
shade 

And  travel  the  bewildered  tracks  till  night. 

Yet  for  this  hour  I  still  may  here  be  stayed 
And  see  the  gold  air  and  the  silver  fade 
And  the  last  bird  fly  into  the  last  light. 

In  the  last  which  I  quote,  “  The  One 
Hope,”  the  poet  rises  to  the  high  mystical 
altitude  with  which  he  is  not  unfamiliar  : 

When  vain  desire  at  last  and  vain  regret 
Go  hand  in  hand  to  death,  and  all  is  vain. 

What  shall  assuage  the  unforgotten  pain 
And  teach  the  unforgetful  to  forget  ? 

Shall  Peace  be  still  a  sunk  stream  long  unmet, — 
Or  may  the  soul  at  once  in  a  green  plain 
Stoop  through  the  spray  of  some  sweet  life-foun¬ 
tain 

And  cull  the  dew-drenched  flowering  amulet  ? 

Ah  !  when  the  wan  soul  in  that  golden  air 
Between  the  scriptured  petals  softly  blowm 
Peers  breathless  for  the  gift  of  grace  unknown, 
I.et  no  such  joys  as  other  souls  count  fair 
But  only  the  one  Hope’s  one  name  be  there,— 
Not  less  nor  more,  but  even  that  word  alone. 

Among  the  lyrical  poems  we  have  spe¬ 
cimens  of  both  the  forms  with  which  Mr. 
browning  has  made  us  familiar — the  per¬ 
sonal  and  the  dramatic.  The  former  are  of 
course  simpler  and  slighter,  and  (with  one 
or  two  exceptions  to  which  I  shall  imme¬ 
diately  allude)  are  arch,  lively,  and  highly 
finished.  “Sudden  Light”  is  one  of  those 
consummate  trifles  which  defy  analysis. 

I  have  l)een  here  before. 

But  when  or  how  I  cannot  tell : 

I  know  the  gras.s  beyond  ihe  door. 

The  sweet  keen  smell. 

The  sighing  sound,  the  lights  around  the  shore. 

You  have  been  mine  before, — 

How  long  ago  I  may  not  know  ; 

But  just  when  at  that  swallow’s  soar 
Your  neck  turnetl  so. 

Some  veil  did  fall, — I  knew  it  all  of  yore. 

Then,  now,— perchance  again  1  .  .  .  . 

O  round  mine  eyes  your  tresses  shake  1 
Shall  we  not  lie  as  we  have  lain 
Thus  for  Love’s  sake. 

And  sleep,  and  wake,  yet  never  break  the  chain  ? 

This  is  handled  with  equal  delicacy  : 

FIRST  LOVE  REMEMBERED. 

Peace  in  her  chamber,  wheresoe’er 
It  be,  a  holy  place  : 

The  thought  still  brings  my  soul  such  grace 
As  morning  meadows  wear. 


Whether  it  still  be  small  and  light, 

A  maid’s  who  dreams  alone. 

As  from  her  orchard-gate  the  moon 
Its  ceiling  showed  at  night : 

Or  whether,  in  a  shadow  dense 
As  nuptial  hymns  invoke. 

Innocent  maidenhood  awoke 
To  married  innocence : 

There  still  the  thanks  unheard  await 
The  unconscious  gift  bequeathed  ; 

For  there  my  soul  this  hour  has  breathed 
An  air  inviolate. 

“  A  Young  Fir-Wood”  is  worthy  of 
Peter  Graham’s  canvas  : 

These  little  firs  to-day  are  things 
To  clasp  into  a  giant’s  cap. 

Or  fans  to  suit  his  lady’s  lap. 

But  many  winters  many  springs 

Shall  cherish  them  in  strength  and  sap. 

Till  they  be  marked  upon  the  map, 

A  wood  for  the  wind’s  wanderings. 

• 

All  seed  is  in  the  sower’s  hands : 

And  what  at  first  was  trained  to  spread 
Its  shelter  for  some  single  head, — 

Yea,  even  such  fellowship  of  wands, — 

May  hide  the  sunset,  and  the  shade 
Of  its  great  multitude  be  laid 
Upon  the  earth  and  elder  sands. 

The  exceptions  to  which  I  have  alluded 
are  “The  Portrait”  and  “The  Blessed 
Damozel.”  Both  of  these  appeal  to  me 
to  be  very  great  and  noble  poems.  Some 
of  the  stanzas  in  “The  Portrait,”  such 
as — 

This  is  her  picture  as  she  was : 

It  seems  a  thing  to  wonder  on. 

As  though  mine  image  in  the  glass 
Should  tarry  when  myself  am  gone. 

I  gaze  until  she  seems  to  stir, — 

Until  mine  eyes  almost  aver 

That  now,  even  now,  the  sweet  lips  part 
To  breathe  the  words  of  the  sweet  heart : — 
And  yet  the  earth  is  over  her. 

Alas  !  even  such  the  thin-drawn  ray 

That  makes  the  prison-depths  more  rude, — 
The  drip  of  water  night  and  day 
Giving  a  tongue  to  solitude. 

Yet  this,  of  all  love’s  perfect  prize. 

Remains  ;  save  what  in  mournful  guise 
Takes  counsel  with  my  soul  alone,— 

Save  what  is  secret  and  unknown. 

Below  the  earth,  above  the  skies. 


A  deep  dim  wood  ;  and  there  she  stands 
As  in  that  wood  that  day  :  for  so 
Was  the  still  movement  of  her  hands 
And  such  the  pure  line’s  gracious  flow. 
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And  passing  fair  the  type  must  seem, 
Unknown  the  presence  and  the  dream. 
’Tis  she  :  though  of  herself,  alas  ! 

Less  than  her  shadow  on  the  grass 
Or  than  her  image  in  the  streanr. 

That  day  we  met  there,  I  and  she 
One  with  the  other  all  alone  ; 

And  we  were  blithe  ;  yet  memory 

Saddens  those  hours,  as  when  the  moon 
Looks  upon  daylight.  And  with  her 
I  stooped  to  drink  the  spring-water. 
Athirst  where  other  waters  sprang  ; 
And  where  the  echo  is  she  sang, — 

My  soul  another  echo  there. 


And  as  I  wTought,  while  all  above 
And  all  around  was  fragrant  air. 

In  the  sick  burthen  of  my  love 

It  seemed  each  sun-thrilled  blossom  there 
Beat  like  a  heart  among  the  leaves. 

O  heart  that  never  beats  nor  heaves. 

In  that  one  darkness  lying  still. 

What  now  to  thee  my  love’s  great  will 
Or  the  fine  web  the  sunshine  weaves  ? 

For  no4ldoth  daylight  disavow 

Those  days, — nought  left  to  see  or  hear. 

Only  h)  solemn  whispers  now 

At  night-time  these  things  reach  mine  ear, 

When  the  leaf-shadows  at  a  breath 
Shrink  in  the  road,  and  all  the  heath. 

Forest  and  water,  far  and  wide. 

In  limpid  starlight  glorified, 

Idc  like  the  mystery  of  death — 

could  not  ea.sily  be  surjjassed ;  but  as  a 
whole  V  The  blessed  Damozel”  is  per¬ 
haps  the  most  striking  poem  in  the  vol¬ 
ume.  It  displays  in  nearly  every  verse 
what  I  have  called  the  highest  faculty  of 
the  poet — the  faculty  of  imaginative  vision 
— combined  with  a  certain  homely  and 
familiar  jjathos.  This  blessed  soul  looking 
down  upon  the  earth  from  the  ledge  of 
heaven  is  strangely  stirred  with  mortal 
passion,  and 

the  clear-ranged  unnumbered  heads. 
Bowed  with  their  aureoles, 

are  less  to  her  than  one  sinful  man  whose 
tearless  sorrow  time  cannot  cure.  The 
passages  which  are  printed  in  italics  (a 
vicious  practice,  I  ^mit)  are  those  to 
which  I  would  direct  the  special  attention 
of  the  reader. 

THE  BLESSED  DAMOZEL. 

The  blessed  damozel  leaned  out 
From  the  gold  bar  of  He.iven  ; 

Her  eyes  were  deeper  than  the  depth 
Of  water  stilled  at  even  ; 

She  had  three  lilies  in  her  hand, 

.\nd  the  stars  in  her  hair  were  seven. 


Her  robe,  ungirt  from  clasp  to  hem. 

No  wrought  flowers  did  adorn. 

But  a  white  rose  of  Mary’s  gift. 

For  service  meetly  worn  ; 

Her  hair  that  lay  along  her  back 
Was  yellow  like  ripe  corn. 

Herseemed  she  scarce  had  been  a  day 
One  of  God’s  choristers  ; 

The  wonder  was  not  yet  quite  gone 
From  that  still  look  of  hers  ; 

Albeit,  to  them  she  left,  her  day 
Had  counted  as  ten  years. 

(To  one,  it  is  ten  years  of  years. 

.  .  .  Yet  now,  and  in  this  place. 

Surely  she  leaned  o’er  me — her  hair 

Fell  all  about  my  face . 

'Nothing  :  the  autumn  fall  of  leaves. 

The  whole  year  sets  apace. ) 

It  was  the  rampart  of  God’s  house 
That  she  was  standing  on  ; 

By  God  built  over  the  sheer  depth 
The  which  is  Space  begun  ; 

So  high,  that  looking  downward  thence 
She  scarce  could  see  the  sun. 

It  lies  in  Heaven,  across  the  flood 
Of  ether,  as  a  bridge. 

Beneath,  the  tides  of  day  and  night 
IVith  fame  and  darkness  ridge 
The  void,  as  low  as  where  this  earth 
Spins  like  a  fretful  midge. 

Heard  hardly,  some  of  her  new  friends 
Amid  their  loving  games 
S{)ake  evermore  among  themselves 
Their  virginal  chaste  names ; 

And  the  souls  mounting  up  to  God 
IVent  by  her  like  thin  flames. 

And  still  she  l)owe<l  herself  and  stooped 
Out  of  the  circling  charm  ; 

Until  her  bosom  must  have  made 
The  bar  she  leaned  on  warm. 

And  the  lilies  lay  as  if  asleep 
Along  her  bended  arm. 

From  the  fixed  place  of  Heaven  she  saw 
Time  like  a  pulse  shake fierce 
Through  all  the  worlds.  Her  gaze  still  strove 
Within  the  gulf  to  pierce 
Its  path  ;  and  now  she  spoke  as  when 
The  stars  sang  in  their  !4>heres. 

The  sun  was  gone  now  ;  the  curled  moon 
fVas  like  a  little  feather 
Fluttering  far  d<nvn  the  gulf  ;  and  now 
She  spoke  through  the  still  weather. 

Her  voice  was  like  the  voice  the  stars 
Had  when  they  sang  together. 

(Ah  sweet  !  Just  now,  in  that  bird’s  song. 

Strove  not  her  accents  there. 

Fain  to  be  hearkened  ?  When  those  bells 
Posses.sed  the  mid-day  air. 

Strove  not  her  steps  to  reach  my  side 
Down  all  the  echoing  stair  ?) 
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“I  wish  that  he  were  come  tome, 

For  he  will  come,”  she  said. 

"  Have  I  not  prayed  in  Heaven? — on  earth. 
Lord,  Lord,  has  he  not  piray’d  ? 

Are  not  two  prayers  a  perfect  strength 
And  shall  I  feel  afraid  ? 


“We  two  will  stand  beside  that  shrine. 

Occult,  withheld,  untrod. 

Whose  lamps  are  stirred  continually 
With  prayer  sent  up  to  God  ; 

And  see  our  old  prayers,  granted,  melt 
Each  like  a  little  cloud." 

(Alas  !  H'e  two,  we  two,  thou  safst! 

Yea,  one  wast  thou  with  me 
That  once  of  old.  But  shall  God  lift 
To  endless  unity 

The  soul  whose  likeness  with  thy  soul 
lYcu  but  its  loT'e  for  thee  1) 

“We  two,”  she  said,  “will  seek  the  groves 
Where  the  lady  Mary  is. 

With  her  five  handmaidens,  whose  names 
I  Are  five  sweet  symphonies, 

Cecily,  Gertrude,  Magdalen, 

.Margaret  and  Rosalys. 

“  Herself  shall  bring  us,  hand  in  hand. 

To  Him  round  whom  all  souls 
Kneel,  the  dear-ranged  unnumbered  heads 
Bowed  with  their  aureoles : 

And  angels  meeting  us  shall  sing 
To  their  citherns  and  citoles. 

“  There  will  I  ask  of  Christ  the  Lord 
Thus  much  for  him  and  me 
Only  to  live  as  once  on  earth 
With  Love,-- only  to  be. 

As  then  awhile,  for  ever  now 
Together,  1  and  he.” 

She  gazed  and  listened  and  then  said, 

I>ess  sad  of  speech  than  mild, — 

“  All  this  is  when  he  comes.”  She  ceased. 

The  light  thrilled  towards  her,  filtd 
With  angels  in  strong  level  flight. 

Her  eyes  prayed,  and  she  smil’d. 

(I  saw  her  smile.)  But  soon  their  path 
Was  vague  in  distant  spheres : 

And  then  she  cast  her  arms  along 
The  golden  barriers. 

And  laid  her  face  l>etween  her  hands. 

And  wept.  (I  heard  her  tears.) 

Among  the  dramatic  lyrics — lyrical  in 
Form,  dramatic  in  principle — "  Troy 
Town,”  “Eden  Bow'er,"  “Ave,”  and  “A 
East  Confession,”  are  the  most  noticea¬ 
ble.  In  “Troy  Town ”  the  subtle  malice 
of  Venus  is  very  delicately  indicated ; 
“  Eden  Bower  ”  is  the  powerful  but  some¬ 
what  unpleasant  conception  of  a  serjient- 
woman  ;  “A  Last  Confession”  is  a  story 
of  Italian  love  and  Italian  passion  which 


might  have  been  drawn  by  one  of  the  old 
masters  of  tragedy.  It  contains  the  most 
charming  bit  of  portrait-jKiinting  in  the 
volume.  This  is  the  heroine  : 

Yes,  let  me  think  of  her  as  then  ;  for  so 
Her  image.  Father,  is  not  like  the  dghts 
Which  come  when  you  are  gone.  She  had  a 
mouth 

Made  to  bring  death  to  life, — the  underlip 
Sucked  in,  as  if  it  strove  to  kiss  itself. 

Her  face  was  ever  pole,  as  when  one  stoops 
Over  wan  water ;  and  the  dark  crisped  hail' 

And  the  hair’s  shadow  made  it  paler  still : — 
Deep-serried  locks,  the  darkness  of  the  cloud 
Where  the  moon’s  gaze  is  set  in  eddying  gloom. 
Her  body  bore  her  neck  as  the  tree’s  stem 
Bears  the  top  branch ;  and  as  the  branch  sus¬ 
tains 

The  flower  of  the  year’s  pride,  her  high  neck  bore 
That  face  made  wonderful  with  night  and  day. 
Her  voice  was  swift,  yet  ever  the  last  words 
Fell  lingeringly ;  and  rounded  finger-tips 
She  had,  that  clung  a  little  where  they  touched 
And  then  were  gone  o’  the  instant.  Her  great 
eyes, 

That  sometimes  turned  half  dizzily  beneath 
The  passionate  lids,  as  faint,  when  she  would 
s]ieak. 

Had  also  in  them  hidden  springs  of  mirth. 

Which  under  the  dark  la.shes  evermore 
Shook  to  her  laugh,  as  when  a  bird  flies  low' 
Between  the  water  and  the  willow-leaves. 

And  the  shade  quivers  till  he  wins  the  light. 

“Ave”  is  an  effort  to  enter  into  the 
inner  life  of  Mary,  the  mother  of  Christ 
— a  highly  imaginative  piece  of  realism 
which  contrasts  curiously  with  the  medi- 
ajvalism  of  “  'I'he  Blessed  I  )amozel.”  see¬ 
ing  that  the  one  may  be  said  to  belong  to 
the  present,  the  other  to  a  past  that  has 
grown  mystical  and  ideal.  I  quote  one 
or  two  of  the  verses. 

AVE. 

Mind’st  thou  not  (when  June’s  heavy  breath 
Warmed  the  long  days  in  Nazareth), 

Th.1t  eve  thou  didst  go  forth  to  give 
Thy  flowers  some  drink  that  they  might  live 
One  faint  night  mure  amid  the  sands  ? 

Far  off  the  trees  were  as  pale  wands 
Against  the  fervid  sky  :  the  sea 
Sighed  farther  off  eternally 
As  human  sorrow  sighs  in  sleep. 

Then  suddenly  the  awe  grew  deep. 

As  of  a  day  to  which  all  days 
Were  footsteps  in  God’s  secret  ways ; 

Until  a  folding  sense,  like  prayer. 

Which  is,  as  God  is,  everywhere. 

Gathered  about  thee  ;  arid  a  voice 
Spiake  to  thee  without  any  noise. 

Being  of  the  silence: — “  Hail,”  it  said, 

“  Thou  that  art  highly  favor&l ; 

The  Lord  is  with  thee  here  and  now  ; 

Blessed  among  all  women  thou." 
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Ah  !  knew’ St  thou  of  the  end,  when  first 
That  Babe  was  on  thy  bosom  nurs’d  ? — 

Or  when  he  tottered  round  thy  knee 
Did  thy  great  sorrow  dawn  on  thee  ? — 

And  through  His  boyhood,  year  by  year 
Eating  with  Him  the  Passover, 

Didst  thou  discern  confusedly 
That  holier  sacrament,  when  He, 

The  bitter  cup  about  to  quaff. 

Should  break  the  bread  and  eat  thereof  ? — 
Or  came  not  yet  the  knowledge,  even 
Till  on  some  day  forecast  in  Heaven 
His  feet  passed  through  thy  door  to  press 
Upon  His  Father’s  business? — 

Or  still  was  God’s  high  secret  kept  ? 


Nay,  but  I  think  the  whisper  crept 
Like  growth  through  childhc^.  Work  and  play. 
Things  common  to  the  course  of  day. 

Awed  thee  with  meanings  unfulfill'd  ; 

And  all  through  girlhood,  something  still’d 
Thy  senses  like  the  birth  of  light. 

When  thou  hast  trimmed  thy  lamp  at  night 
Or  washed  thy  garments  in  the  stream  ; 

To  whose  white  bed  had  come  the  dream 
That  He  was  thine  and  thou  wast  His 
Who  feeds  among  the  field-lilies. 

O  solemn  shadow  of  the  end 
In  that  wise  spirit  long  contain’d  ! 

O  awful  end !  and  those  unsaid 
Long  years  when  It  was  Finished  ! 


Soul,  is  it  Faith,  or  Love,  or  Hope, 

That  lets  me  see  her  standing  up 
Where  the  light  of  the  Throne  is  bright  ? 

Unto  the  left,  unto  the  right. 

The  cherubim,  arrayed,  conjoint. 

Float  inward  to  a  golden  point. 

And  from  Itetween  the  seraphim 
The  glory  issues  for  a  hynrn. 

Such  lines  as  these  last,  and  others  in 
the  “  Blessed  Damozel,”  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  remind  me  of  some  of  the  glori¬ 
ous  designs  with  which  David  Scott  added 
a  new  chann  to  the  Pilgrim'' s  Progress 
— especially  to  that  last  and  mightiest 
effort  of  his  pencil  which  represents  the 
heavenly  host,  rank  after  rank,  gathered 
round  the  throne  of  God — the  innermost 
centre  of  light. 

Mr.  Rossetti’s  ballads  are  few  in  num¬ 
ber,  but  really  admirable  in  (juality. 
“  Stratton  Water”  is  a  singularly  faithful 
reproduction  of  the  old  English  and 
Scotch  ballad  form,  both  the  measure  and 
spirit  being  consistently  preserved.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  “The  Staff  and 
Scrip,”  and  of  “  Sister  Helen,”  though  a 
somewhat  more  “modem  touch”  (that 
more  involved  thoughtfulness  from  which 
a  modem  poet  finds  it  so  difficult  to  es¬ 
cape)  may  occasionally  be  detected  in 


them,  as  in  these  stanzas  from  the  for¬ 
mer  : 

Her  eyes  were  like  the  wave  within  ; 

Like  water-reeds  the  poise 
Of  her  soft  body,  dainty  thin  ; 

And  like  the  water’s  noise 
Her  plaintive  voice. 

For  him,  the  stream  had  never  well’d 
In  desert  tracts  malign 
So  sweet  ;  nor  had  he  ever  felt 
So  faint  in  the  sunshine 
Uf  Palestine. 

Right  so,  he  knew  that  he  saw  weep 
Each  night  through  every  dream 
The  Queen’s  owrn  face,  confused  in  sleep 
With  visages  supreme 
Not  known  to  him. 

With  the  exception  of  “The  Blessed 
Damozel,”  the  most  impressive  poem  in 
the  volume  is  “Sister  Helen.”  It  is 
founded  upon  an  old  tradition  of  witch¬ 
craft,  that  a  waxen  figure  or  image  may 
be  so  intimately  associated  with  the  per¬ 
son  whom  it  represents,  that  the  destruc¬ 
tion  or  consumption  of  the  one  involves 
the  decay  and  death  of  the  other.  The 
betrayed  woman  essays  the  terrible  ex- 
l)erimenL  She  melts  her  “  waxen  man  ” 
before  the  fire,  and  her  false  lover  dies. 
A  fierce  and  relentless  irony  pervades  the 
piece,  intensified  by  the  weird  refrain,  the 
echo  repeated  from  earth  and  heaven,  as 
it  were,  of  consuming  hate  and  hopeless 
despair.  Each  scene  is  painted  with  sur¬ 
prising  vividness  (seeing  that  there  is  no 
direct  narrative,  but  only  the  talk  between 
brother  and  sister,  and  this  weird  wail 
adding  its  touch  of  grimness  and  reality 
to  the  successive  incidents) ;  first,  the 
room  in  w'hich  the  fatal  fire  already  be¬ 
gins  to  bum  low,  then  the  clear  moon¬ 
light  high  up  in  the  windy  balcony,  then 
the  sounds  of  the  horses’  hoo/s  and  of 
men’s  voices  outside  entreating  ])ity  from 
the  pitiless,  and  last  the  white  form  en¬ 
tering  at  the  door  which  opens  right  away 
into  the  star-white  visionary  night.  The 
space  at  my  disposal  will  enable  me  to 
quote  the  opening  and  closing  stanzas 
only. 

SISTER  HELEN. 

“  Why  did  you  melt  your  waxen  man. 

Sister  Helen? 

To-day  is  the  third  since  you  b^an.’’ 

“  The  time  was  long,  yet  the  time  ran. 

Little  brother.’’ 

{O  Mother,  Mary  Mother, 
Three  days  to^ay,  between  Hell  ami  Heaven  /) 
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“  But  if  you  have  done  your  work  aright, 

Sister  Helen, 

You’ll  let  me  play,  for  you  said  I  might.” 

'*  Be  very  still  in  your  play  to-night. 

Little  brother.” 

( 0  Motktr,  Mary  Mother, 
Third  night,  to-night,  between  Hell  and  Heaven  !) 


“  Oh  the  waxen  knave  was  plump  to-day. 

Sister  Helen; 

How  like  dead  folk  he  hxs  dropped  away  1  ” 

“  Nay  now,  of  the  dea(l  what  can  you  say. 

Little  brother  ?  ” 

( O  Mother,  Mary  Mother, 
What  of  the  dead,  between  Hell  and  Heaven  ?) 


“  Now  close  your  eyes  fd*"  they’re  sick  and  sore. 
Sister  Helen, 

And  I’ll  play  without  the  gallery  door.” 

”  Ay,  let  me  rest, — I’ll  lie  on  the  floor. 

Little  brother.” 

{O  Mother,  Mary  Mother, 
What  rest  to-night,  between  Hell  and  Heaven  1) 

Here  high  up  in  the  balcony. 

Sister  Helen, 

The  moon  flies  face  to  face  with  me.” 

”  Ay,  look  and  say  whatever  you  see. 

Little  brother.” 

( O  Mother,  Mary  Mother, 
What  sight  to-night,  between  Hell  and  Heaven  F) 

“  Outside  it’s  merry  in  the  wind’s  wake. 

Sister  Helen ; 

In  the  shaken  trees  the  chill  stars  shake.” 

”  Hush,  heard  you  a  horse-tread  as  you  spake. 
Little  brother?” 

( O  Mother,  Mary  Mother, 
What  sound  to-night,  between  Hell  and  Heaven  F) 

”  I  hear  a  horse-tread,  and  I  see. 

Sister  Helen, 

Three  horsemen  that  ride  terribly.” 

“  Little  brother,  whence  come  the  three. 

Little  brother  ?” 

( O  Mother,  Mary  Mother, 
Whence  should  they  come,  between  Hell  and  Hea¬ 
ven  F) 

And  then  one  by  one  the  brothers  and 
the  father  of  the  false  Keith  ride  up,  and 
passionately  entreat  her  to  have  pity — in 
vain. 

”  Oh  the  wind  is  sad  in  the  iron  chill. 

Sister  Helen, 

And  weary  sad  they  look  by  the  hill.” 

”  But  Keith  of  Ewem’s  sadder  still. 

Little  brother  !” 

{0  Mother,  Mary  Mother, 
Most  sad  of  all,  between  Hell  and  Heaven  1) 

“  See,  see,  the  wax  has  dropped  from  its  place. 
Sister  Helen, 

And  the  flames  are  winning  up  apace  !  ” 

“Yet  here  they  bum  but  for  a  space,  * 

Little  brother  !  ” 

(O  Mother,  Mary  Mother, 
Here  for  a  space,  between  Hell  and  Heaven  !) 


“  Ah  1  what  white  thing  at  the  door  has  cross’d. 
Sister  Helen  ? 

Ah  1  what  is  this  that  sighs  in  the  frost  ?  ” 

A  soul  that’s  lost  as  mine  is  lost. 

Little  brother  1  ” 

(O  Mother,  Mary  Mother, 
Lost,  lost,  all  lost,  between  Hell  and  Heaven  !) 

The  one  or  two  narrative  poems  in  the 
volume  are  hardly  up  to  the  level. of  this, 
or  indeed  of  the  more  strictly  lyrical  por¬ 
tion  of  the  volume  in  general ;  though 
“  Dante  in  Verona”  is  a  concise  and  pic¬ 
turesque  sketch  of  the  great  poet’s  exile, 
and  “Jenny”  is  a  curious  study — half 
scornful,  half  pitiful — of  a  life  which  upon 
the  w’hole,  perhaps,  is  best  left  unrecorded, 
so  little  can  be  made  of  it  either  by  priest 
or  poet.  Yet  some  of  the  not  least  strik¬ 
ing  passages  in  the  volume  are  to  be  found 
in  this  piece,  as,  for  e^Aimple,  such  as 
these  : 

Why,  Jenny,  you’re  a.sleep  at  last  1 — 
Asleep,  poor  Jenny,  hard  and  fa.st, — 

So  young  and  soft  and  tired  ;  so  fair. 

With  chin  thus  nestled  in  your  hair. 

Mouth  quiet,  eyelids  almost  blue 

As  if  .some  ^y  of  dreams  shone  through  ! 

Just  as  another  woman  sleeps  ! 

Enough  to  throw  one’s  thoughts  in  heaps 
Of  doubt  and  horror, — what  to  say 
Or  think, — this  awful  secret  sway. 

The  potter’s  power  over  the  clay  1 
Of  the  same  lump  (it  has  been  said) 

For  honor  and  dishonor  made. 

Two  sister  vessels.  Here  is  one. 

My  cousin  Nell  is  fond  of  fun. 

And  fond  of  dress,  and  change,  and  praise. 

So  mere  a  woman  in  her  ways : 

And  if  her  sweet  eyes  rich  in  youth 
Are  like  her  lips  that  tell  the  truth. 

My  cousin  Nell  is  fond  of  love. 

And  she’s  the  girl  I’m  proudest  of. 

Who  does  not  prize  her,  guard  her  well  ? 

The  love  of  change,  in  cousin  Nell, 

Shall  find  the  best  and  hold  it  dear : 

The  unconquered  mirth  turn  quieter 
Not  through  her  own,  through  other’s  woe  : 
The  conscious  pride  of  beauty  glow 
Beside  another’s  pride  in  her. 

One  little  part  of  all  they  share. 

For  Love  himself  shall  ripen  these 
In  a  kind  soil  to  just  increase 
Through  years  of  fertilizing  peace. 

Of  the  same  lump  (as  it  is  said) 

For  honor  and  dishonor  made. 

Two  sister  vessels.  Here  is  one. 

It  makes  a  goblin  of  the  sun. 

So  pure, — so  fall’n  I  How  dare  to  think 
Of  the  first  common  kindred  link  ? 

Yet,  Jenny,  till  the  world  shall  bum 
It  seems  that  all  things  take  their  turn ; 
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And  who  shall  say  bnt  this  fair  tree 
May  need,  in  changes  that  may  be, 

Your  children’s  children’s  charity  ? 

Scorned  then,  no  doubt,  as  you  are  scorn’d  ! 
Shall  no  man  hold  his  pride  forewarn’d 
Till  in  the  end,  the  Day  of  Days 
At  Judgment,  one  of  his  own  race. 

As  frail  and  lost  as  you,  shall  rise, — 

His  daughter,  with  his  mother’s  eyes? 


Fair  shines  the  gilded  aureole 
In  which  our  highest  painters  place 
Some  living  woman’s  simple  face. 

And  the  stilled  features  thus  descried 
As  Jenny’s  long  throat  droops  aside, — 

The  shadows  where  the  cheeks  are  thin. 
And  pure  wide  curve  from  ear  to  chin, — 
With  Raflael’s  or  Da  Vinci’s  hand 
To  show  them  to  men’s  souls,  might  stand. 
Whole  ages  long,  the  whole  world  through, 
For  preachings  of  what  God  can  do. 

What  has  man  done  here  ?  How'  atone. 
Great  God,  for  this  which  man  has  done  ? 
And  for  the  body  and  soul  which  by 
Man’s  pitiless  doom  must  now  comply 
With  lifelong  hell,  what  lullaby 


Of  sweet  forgetful  second  birth 
Remains  ?  All  dark.  No  sign  on  earth 
What  measure  of  God’s  rest  endows 
The  many  mansions  of  his  house. 


Tile  reader  has  now  some  fair  samples 
of  these  poems  before  him.  He  must 
judge  for  himself  of  their  value.  I  have 
indicated  briefly  my  cwn  opinion.  I  think 
that  Mr.  Rossetti  has  proved  that  he  pos¬ 
sesses  the  supreme  faculty  of  the  poet — 
imaginative  vision.  Hence  his  coherence, 
directness,  simplicity,  concentration,  and 
insight.  There  are  other  qualities  no  doubt 
which  go  to  the  making  of  a  poet,  but 
there  is  none  higher,  none  rarer  than  that 
which  enables  him  to  present  to  us,  with¬ 
out  color  or  metaphor,  but  in  sharp,  clear, 
and  articulate  outline — the  emotion  or 
idea  in  its  simplest,  most  nidimentary,  and 
most  rigorously  intellectual  and  spiritual 
aspect.  This  is  what  Mr.  Rossetti  has 
done  ;  and  what  the  highest  order  of  poets 
alone  can  do. 
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The  attention  which  has  of  late  been 
called  to  literary  forgeries  induces  us  to 
lay  before  our  readers  some  particulars  of 
a  case  of  imposture  which,  as  regards  the 
eminence  of  the  author  whose  work  was 
imitated ;  the  skill  of  the  imitator ;  the 
internal  character  of  the  forged  document ; 
the  success  of  the  fraud  ;  the  difficulty  of 
discovery ;  and  the  mysterj'  which  even 
now  hangs  over  the  transaction,  yields  in 
interest  to  no  recorded  event  of  the  kind. 
Moreover,  the  history  is  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure  new  to  this  country.  The  forgery 
was  committed  in  Germany  eighty  years 
ago,  and  it  is  above  thirty  years  since  it 
w’as  detected  and  publicly  exposed ;  but 
the  work  in  question,  w'hich  is  very  popu¬ 
lar  and  has  a  large  sale,  is  almost  univer¬ 
sally  believed,  here,  to  be  the  genuine 
production  of  the  author  whose  name  it 
bears. 

The  history  applies,  not  to  a  literary, 
but  to  a  musical  document,  which  passes 
for  one  of  the  greatest  works  of  one  of  the 
greatest  comi)osers  of  modern  days.* 


The  points  of  interest  are,  however,  very 
analogous  to  those  arising  in  cases  of  lite¬ 
rary  forgery. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century 
there  resided,  some  twenty  or  thirty  miles 
south  of  Vienna,  a  large  landed  proprietor 
named  Count  Wallsegg.  At  that  time 
Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven  were  all 
busy  in  the  Austrian  capital ;  music  was 
much  cultivated,  and  it  was  no  uncom¬ 
mon  thing  for  a  man  of  elevated  rank  to 
be  also  a  learned  and  skilful  musician. 
Count  Wallsegg  aimed  at  obtaining  this 
character  ;  he  patronized  music  and  musi¬ 
cians  extensively,  retained  a  band  of  his 
own,  and  produced  for  thefr  performance 
creditable  music  from  his  own  hand.  In 
1 79T  his  Countess  died,  and  he  took  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  combining  his  respect  for  her 
with  the  gratification  of  his  ruling  passion, 
by  producing  a  new  Requiem,  to  be  per¬ 
formed  in  her  memory.  It  was  a  pretentious 
composition  for  voices  and  instruments;  the 
score,  in  the  Count’s  autograph,  is  still  in 
existence,  and  bears  the  following  title  : — 


esjlecially  interesting  to  musicians  may  be  found  in 
•  The  particulars  here  given  are  chiefly  taken  a  series  of  articles  communicated  to  the  Musical 
from  a  work  published  in  Leipsic,  in  1859,  “  IV.  Tit in  1869,  by  W.  Pole,  F.R.  S.,  Mus.  Doc., 

A,  Moxart,  von  Otto  Jahn.”  The  details  more  Oxon. 
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Requikm 
CoMPOSTO  Dai. 

Conte  Wallsegg. 

It  was  put  in  rehearsal  and  studied 
carefully  ;  musicians  were  brought  from 
Vienna  to  augment  the  orchestra,  and  at 
length,  in  1 792,  it  was  publicly  perform¬ 
ed.  It  was  one  of  the  finest  works  ever 
heard  in  that  part  of  the  country  ;  it  was 
repeated  several  times,  and  it  procured 
the  Count  great  fame. 

About  that  time  another  death  of  an 
eminent  person  occurred  in  Vienna.  The 
great  .Mozart,  whose  wonderful  genius  and 
talent  as  a  cornj)oser  were  destined  to  place 
him,  for  all  future  time,  at  the  summit  of 
the  musical  art,  departed  this  life,  in  the 
fulness  of  his  ])Owers,  on  the  5th  Decem¬ 
ber,  1791.  His  latest  works  had  procured 
that  recognition  of  his  merits  which  had 
been  denied  to  him  in  his  early  years,  and 
some  months  after  his  death  great  interest 
was  excited  by  the  public  performance  of 
what  was  stated  to  be  his  last  composition, 
described  as 

Mi-ssa  pro  Defunctis 
(Requiem) 

IN  Musik  Gesetzt 

VON 

AV.  A.  Mozart. 

The  hall  was  densely  crowded,  and  the 
work  was  received  with  the  greatest  en¬ 
thusiasm.  It  was  quickly  repeated  in 
Leipsic  and  in  other  places ;  manuscript 
copies  were  bought  at  large  prices  by  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe  ;  and  one  of  the  most 
eminent  musicians  of  the  time  wrote  out  a 
transcript,  note  for  note,  with  his  own 
hand,  inscribing  on  the  title-page,  in  letters 
an  inch  high,  the  words  Opus  summum  viri 
sutnmi  ! 

Now,  strange  to  say,  the  Requiem 
“compoSto”  by  Count  Wallsegg,  and  the 
Reciuiem  “  in  Musik  gesetzt  ”  by  W.  A. 
Mozart,  were  one  and  the  same  composi¬ 
tion.  And,  stranger  still,  this  Re<iuiem 
was  not  composed  by  Count  Wallsegg,  for 
he  was  incapable  of  conceiving  a  bar  of 
such  music  ;  nor  was  it  written  by  Mozart, 
for  it  was  not  in  existence  at  the  time  he 
died !  The  original  score  was  a  clever 
forgery  of  Mozart’s  handwriting,  executed 
after  his  death,  at  the  instance  of  his  widow, 
by  a  young  man  whose  name  would  never 
have  come  down  to  posterity  had  it  not 


been  for  his  connection  with  this  transac¬ 
tion. 

The  circumstances  under  which  this 
double  imposture  came  about  were  as  fol¬ 
lows.  The  muscial  comjiositions  which 
procured  the  Count  Wallsegg  so  much 
credit,  though  given  out  by  him  as  his  own, 
were  only  so  in  the  sense  that  a  lady’s  hair, 
under  the  present  fashion  of  coiffure,  is 
her  own  ;  namely,  because  he  bought  them. 
It  was  his  custom,  when  he  wanted  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  song,  a  quartett,  or  a  symphony,  to 
order  it  from  some  comjioser,  whom  he 
paid  liberally,  under  the  condition  that  he 
should  be  allowed  to  take  the  credit  of  the 
composition,  the  real  authorship  being 
strictly  concealed.  He  did  not  himself 
appear  in  these  transactions,  but  carried 
them  on  through  secret  agents,  so  that  the 
authors  themselves  often  did  not  know 
what  became  of  their  works.  The  Count 
did  not  publish  his  music  ;  he  appears  to 
have  been  content  with  the  fame  derived 
from  its  performance  under  his  direction  ; 
and  though  some  of  his  musicians  strongly 
suspected  that  the  style  was  abdve  his 
capability,  it  was  not  their  interest  to  ex¬ 
pose  him. 

When  the  idea  of  performing  a  Requiem 
for  his  Countess  occurred  to  him,  he  fixed 
on  Mozart  as  the  person  to  write  it.  It 
is  said  he  had  already  had  some  transac¬ 
tions  with  this  composer,  but  whether  this 
was  so  or  not,  he  knew  well,  not  only  that 
he  was  an  able  musician,  but  also  that  his 
circumstances  were  such  as  would  incline 
him  to  fall  in  with  the  proposal.  Accord¬ 
ingly  a  messenger  was  sent  to  Mozart  in 
Vienna,  to  ask  him  if  he  would  undertake 
the  commission,  on  the  condition  of  secre¬ 
cy,  and  if  so,  what  remuneration  he  would 
expect.  He  assented,  naming  a  sum 
which  the  Count  willingly  paid  in  advance, 
promising  to  increase  it  considerably  when 
the  score  was  delivered  to  him. 

Mozart’s  attention  was  at  first  called  off 
by  other  pressing  engagements ;  but  on 
receiving,  some  time  afterwards,  a  reminder 
from  the  Count,  he  set  to  the  work.  He 
was  then  falling  ill,  and  had  a  presenti¬ 
ment  of  his  approaching  decease,  but  he 
honorably  endeavored  to  perform  his  en¬ 
gagement.  He  commenced  the  compo¬ 
sition,  which  was  taken  from  him  by  his 
physicians,  and  again  resumed  ;  but  before 
he  had  proceeded  far  with  it,  he  was  called 
“to  that  place  where  only  his  harmony 
could  be  excelled.” 
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The  widow,  who  was  left  in  bad  circum¬ 
stances,  felt  greatly  perplexed  about  the 
Requiem.  She  feared  that  if  the  person 
who  had  commissioned  it  came  to  know  it 
was  unfinished,  he  would  demand  the  re¬ 
turn  of  his  money ;  and  she  therefore  be¬ 
gan  to  consider  whether  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  evade  such  a  liability.  She 
had  many  friends  among  the  comiiosers 
of  Vienna,  and  she  hit  upon  the  idea  of 
asking  some  of  them  to  complete  the  work, 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  whole  might  be 
passed  off  as  her  husband’s  ;  a  measure  by 
which  she  might  not  only  retain  the  sum 
already  received,  but  secure  that  which 
was  to  come.  Several  musicians  were  ap¬ 
plied  to  in  strict  confidence,  and  at  last  a 
suitable  person  was  found  in  a  young  man 
named  Franz  Xavier  Sussmayer,  a  pupil 
of  Mozart’s,  who  had  been  much  with  him 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  He  was 
a  clever  musician,  and  wrote  some  works 
that  excited  attention  at  the  time  ;  but  he 
lived  a  dissipated  life,  and  died  before  he 
could  establish  any  enduring  character  as 
a  composer. 

Mozart  had  finished  only  one  movement 
of  the  Requiem  out  of  thirteen  ;  he  had 
made  some  progress  with  several  others, 
but  the  last  four  or  five  he  had  not  even 
begun.  Sussmayer  undertook  to  finish 
the  incomplete  portions,  and  to  fill  up 
those  wanting  by  entir.ely  new  comjwsi- 
tions  of  his  own. 

Hut  he  undertook  more  than  this.  The 
widow,  though  she  did  not  know  who  the 
person  was  for  whom  the  Requiem  was 
intended,  seems  to  have  had  a  shrewd  no¬ 
tion  that  some  trouble  might  be  caused  by 
the  work  not  being  in  the  handwriting  of 
her  husband,  which  was  peculiar  and  well 
known.  To  imitate  this  was  almost  as 
difficult  a  task  as  to  fill  up  the  wanting 
music ;  indeed,  many  persons  who  might 
have  attempted  the  latter  would  have  been 
incapable  of  the  former.  Sussmayer,  how¬ 
ever,  undertook  both  duties,  and  perform¬ 
ed  them  both  with  equal  skill  and  success. 
He  took  the  first  movement  already  exist¬ 
ing  in  Mozart’s  hand,  and  having  com¬ 
pleted  and  composed  the  remainder,  he 
copied  the  latter  in  such  an  exact  imita¬ 
tion  of  Mozart’s  writing  that,  when  bound 
up  with  the  real  autograph,  no  difference 
could  be  traced  between  them. 

The  score  thus  made  up  was  then  sent 
to  the  Count  Wallsegg,  who  doubtless 
recognizing  the  writing,  suspected  nothing. 
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but  re -copied  the  whole  and  ^ave  it  out 
for  his  own,  secure  in  the  belief  that  his 
secret  would  be  preserved  by  the  payment 
of  his  stipulated  and  handsome  honora¬ 
rium. 

But  in  this  belief  he  had  reckoned  with¬ 
out  his  host,  or  rather  without  his  hostess ; 
for  the  cunning  widow,  before  parting  with 
Sussmayer’ s  score,  had  made  a  copy  for 
herself,  and  this  she  determined  to  use, 
with  very  little  scruple,  for  her  own  ad¬ 
vantage. 

A  curious  anecdote  is  related  of  a  violin- 
maker,  so  skilful  in  his  trade,  that  he 
could  imitate  an  old  violin  to  perfection. 
One  day  a  fiddler,  more  eminent  than 
honest,  brought  him  a  fine  Cremona,  and 
said,  with  a  sly  twinkle  in  his  eye,  “  Mr. 

-  I  want  you  to  make  me  an  exact 

copy  of  this  Amati.”  The  maker,  who 
knew  to  whom  the  fiddle  belonged  and 
guessed  the  object,  promised  to  have  it 
ready  in  two  months.  At  the  end  of  the 
time  the  jilayer  came,  paid  the  money  and 
received  the  two  violins  ;  but  when  he 
got  home,  and  e.xamined  them  closely,  he 
found  they  were  both  counterfeits,  the 
clever  imitator  having  kept  the  true  Amati 
for  himself. 

So  Madame  Mozart  was  not  content 
with  a  single  imposture,  she  resolved  not 
only  to  deceive  Count  Wallsegg,  but  to 
deceive  the  world  also.  She  cared  noth¬ 
ing  for  her  husband’s  solemn  pledge  of 
secrecy,  but  determined  at  once  to  per¬ 
form  the  Requiem  under  Mozart’s  name, 
and  thus  it  became  known  to  the  public, 
as  already  described.  No  doubt  the 
Count  winced  when  he  heard  of  the  Vien¬ 
na  performance,  but  he  was  not  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  complain,  and  though  he  remon¬ 
strated  privately,  at  a  later  time,  he  did 
not  interfere  with  the  general  circulation 
of  the  work.  In  1800  the  score  was  en¬ 
graved  for  publication  by  a  Leipsic  firm, 
and  in  consecjuence  of  some  reports  that 
had  reached  them  as  to  SUssmayer’s  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Rerjuiem,  they  applied 
to  him  for  explanation.  He  admitted,  in 
answer,  that  the  work  was  partly  his  own 
composition  ;  but  though  the  firm  pub¬ 
lished  his  letter,  they  discredited  his  claim, 
believing  him  incapable  of  comiHJsing 
music  of  so  high  a  character  ;  and  for  this 
reason  they  described  the  work  as  entirely 
Mozart’s,  without  making  any  further  al¬ 
lusion  to  Sussmayer. 

Five-and-twenty  years  afterwards  the 
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question  was  again  raised.  An  eminent 
critic  named  Gottfried  Weber  attacked 
the  Requiem  on  internal  grounds.  He 
endeavored  to  prove  that  the  work  could 
not  be  Mozart’s,  as  it  abounded  with 
faults  which  it  was  impossible  such  a 
wrfter  could  commit.  He  attributed  the 
composition  mainly  to  Siissmayer,  and 
cited  the  published  letter  from  this  young 
man  as  corroborative  of  the  judgment  he 
had  formed  from  the  music  itself.  We¬ 
ber's  article  stirred  up  a  violent  contro¬ 
versy,  which  lasted  for  two  or  three  years, 
and  in  which  many  leading  musicians  took 
l)art ;  but  owing  to  the  silence  of  Madame 
Mozart,  for  obvious  reasons,  and  to  the 
reticence  of  her  friends  out  of  considera¬ 
tion  for  her,  this  left  the  question  only 
where  it  was  before.  The  composition 
had  been  warmly  defended,  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  opinion  was  still  adhered  to,  in  spite 
of  Weber’s  criticisms,  that  the  work  was 
really  genuine. 

In  1839  the  true  state  of  the  matter 
was  discovered,  and  the  fraud  detected, 
by  the  production  of  the  original  manu¬ 
script  score,  furnished  in  the  first  instance 
to  Count  Wallsegg.  He  had  fortunately 
preserved  it  secretly  in  his  library,  and 
some  years  after  his  death  it  was  discover¬ 
ed  and  identified,  and  was  purchased  by 
Count  Moritz  von  Dietrichstein,  for  the 
Imperial  Library  at  Vienna.  The  great¬ 
est  interest  was  excited  in  the  musical 
world  by  the  accjuisition,  and  an  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  evidence  it  afforded  as  to  the 
authorship  was  at  once  set  on  foot.  The 
j)roceedings  on  this  inquiry  form  one  of 
the  strangest  portions  of  the  history ;  and 
we  extract  the  following  account  of  them 
from  an  official  narrative  published  short¬ 
ly  afterwards  by  the  keei>er  of  the  libra¬ 
ry.* 

An  inspection  of  the  score  gave  at  once 
the  impression  to  every  one  who  was  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Mozart’s  writing,  that  it  was 
entirely,  from  the  first  to  the  last  leaf, 
written  by  his  hand ;  from  which  it  follow¬ 
ed  that  he  had  really  finished  the  work 
before  his  death,  and  that  every  rejwrt 
circulated,  either  in  print  or  by  tradition 
to  the  contrary,  tnust  be  an  error.  This 
impression  was  confirmed  by  various  other 
considerations,  among  which  the  elevated 

*  Ueber  die  original  Partitur  des  Requiem  von 
fV.  A.  Mozart.  VoN  I.  F.  Eulen  Vo.n  Moseu 
Wien,  1839. 


character  of  the  whole  of  the  music,  and 
the  reputation  which,  after  all  the  attacks 
of  VVelier,  and  the  testing  of  half  a  cen¬ 
tury,  it  had  maintained,  were  important 
elements. 

But  it  was  felt  that  great  caution  ought 
to  be  exercised  in  admitting  this  opinion. 

It  was  true  that  manuscripts  often  had 
been,  and  still  from  time  to  time  were  dis¬ 
covered,  which  had  been  considered  as 
lost,  or  the  existence  of  which  had  never 
been  suspected  ;  but  still,  as  evidence  had 
been  produced,  at  a  former  time,  from 
good  authority,  tending  to  throw  doubt  on 
IVIozart’s  alleged  completion  of  the  Re¬ 
quiem,  it  was  decided  that  the  apparent 
resemblance  of  the  writing  ought  not  to 
be  trusted  ;  but  that,  as  a  duty  to  the  mu¬ 
sical  world,  the  manuscript  ought  to  un¬ 
dergo  the  most  searching  examination  and 
the  severest  tests  that  it  was  possible  to 
apply. 

The  fiist  test  was  by  comparing  the 
newly-found  score  with  the  original  unfin¬ 
ished  portions  of  the  same  work,  which 
had  undeniably  proceeded  from  Mozart’s 
hand.  It  must  be  explained  that  it  was 
the  widow’s  iiolicy,  in  furtherance  of  her 
imposture,  carefully  to  keep  these  out  of 
sight.  She  would  have  been  unscrupulous 
enough  to  destroy  them,  but  her  cupidity 
prevented  this,  as  she  hoped  to  make 
money  by  them.  After  some  ineffectual 
attempts  to  dispose  of  them,  under  con¬ 
ditions  of  secrecy,  to  a  publisher  at  Frank¬ 
fort,  she  sold  them  piecemeal,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  render  difficult  their  subsequent 
discovery.  A  good  providence,  however, 
foiled  her  intention,  as  they  fortunately, 
after  many  vicissitudes,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  persons  who  perceived  their  value,  and 
placed  them  for  safety  in  the  Imperial 
Library. 

The  existence  of  these  unquestionably 
genuine  documents  was  not  inconsistent 
with  the  possibility  that  Mozart,  treating 
them  as  mere  sketches,  might  have  subse¬ 
quently  made  a  fair  finished  copy ;  but  a: 
the  same  time  they  served  as  an  excellent 
test  for  the  comparison  of  the  newly-found 
manuscript,  inasmuch  as  the  whole  of  the 
contents  of  the  former  were — notes,  signs, 
and  words — literally  transcribed  into  the 
latter.  The  comparison  was  made  with 
great  care,  and  die  resemblance  of  the 
handwriting  was  found  perfect  in  nearly  all 
particulars. 

But  this  comparison  was  not  thought 
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sufficient,  and  a  wider  investigation  was 
set  on  foot.  The  authorities  procured 
other  undoubted  manuscripts  by  Mozart, 
upwards  of  eighty  in  number,  of  all  periods 
of  his  life,  including  some  of  his  latest, 
corresponding  to  the  date  of  the  Requiem  ; 
and  armed  with  these,  a  number  of  the 
most  eminent  musicians,  and  of  those 
best  accjuainted  with  Mozart’s  writings, 
were  invited  to  form  a  committee  for  the 
jmrpose  of  examining  the  new  score  and 
of  pronouncing  a  judgment  upon  it. 

The  committee  renewed,  with  the  more 
copious  materials,  the  careful  comparison 
]>reviously  made  ;  and  the  result  was  that 
the  majority  declared  the  new  score  to  be 
lK>sitively  in  Mozart’s  handwriting,  from 
its  exact  correspondence  with  his  ac¬ 
knowledged  manuscripts  in  all  important 
parts,  not  only  in  the  notes  and  the  text,  but 
also  in  the  minor  signs,  such  as  the  figur¬ 
ing  added  to  the  bass  part,  and  so  on. 
A  comparison  was  also  made  wath  some 
autographs  of  Siissmayer’s,  and  these  were 
so  essentially  different  as  hardly  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  most  distant  likeness,  many  of 
the  signs  in  them  being  of  a  totally  differ¬ 
ent  character. 

The  minority  of  the  committee,  while 
they  admitted  that  the  reasons  in  favor  of 
the  genuineness  far  outweighed  any  argu¬ 
ments  that  could  be  brought  on  the  other 
side,  stated,  on  being  repeatedly  pressed  to 
do  so,  the  following  facts  w'hich  they  be¬ 
lieved  deserved  further  consideration : — 

In  the  first  place,  the  date  1 792  was 
written  under  Mozart’s  name,  whereas  it 
tvas  known  that  he  died  in  the  preceding 
year. 

Secondly,  some  ungrammatical  progres¬ 
sions  were  ])ointed  out  in  a  jiortion  of  the 
music,  which  it  was  not  thought  possible 
Mozart  could  have  written. 

'I'hirdly,  a  difference  was  found  in  the 
form  of  the  signs  for  the  naturals,  w'hich 
were  among  the  most  characteristic  marks 
of  Mozart’s  hand.  In  his  acknowledged 
compositions  they  were  uniformly  formed 
with  a  closed  square,  narrower  above 
than  below,  while  in  the  Wallsegg  score 
they  were  open  squares,  more  like  those  of 
Siissmayer. 

Fourthly,  other  differences  were  found 
in  the  capital  letters  B,  P,  Q,  R,  and  T, 
which  were  not  always  like  Mozart’s  usual 
forms. 

Attention  was  also  called  to  the  fact 
that  the  differences  mentioned  under  the 
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third  and  fourth  heads  were  only  found  in 
the  second  and  following  movements  ;  in 
the  first  movement  Mozart’s  usual  forms 
were  in  all  respects  adhered  to. 

It  was  further  remarked  that  the  paging 
of  the  book  was  not  consecutive,  and  that 
there  was  no  intelligible  reason  why  Mo¬ 
zart  should  have  made  a  fresh  copy,  in¬ 
stead  of  filling  in  and  completing  the  one 
he  had  already  begun. 

These  remarks,  which  showed  with  what 
extraordinary  care  and  conscientiousness 
the  examination  was  made,  were  answered 
by  the  other  side  at  considerable  length 
and  with  much  ingenuity. 

In  regard  to  the  error  in  the  date,  it 
was  argued  that  Mozart,  working  at  the 
composition  so  late  in  the  year,  might  well 
have  assumed  that  it  could  not  be  com¬ 
pleted  till  the  beginning  of  the  year  after, 
and  therefore  might  have  purposely  post¬ 
dated  it.  Or  it  might  be  merely  a  mis¬ 
take,  for,  singularly  enough,  among  the 
undoubted  manuscripts  used  for  compar¬ 
ison  was  a  rondo  for  the  W’aldhorn,  dated, 
in  Mozart’s  hand,  Vienna,  Venerdl  Santo 
il  6  Aprile,  1792;  and  as  flood  Friday 
happened  to  fall  on  April  6,  1791,  the 
slip  of  the  i>en  was  evident,  and  might 
easily  have  been  rei)rotluced  in  the  Re¬ 
quiem.  Either  of  these  explanations 
would  be,  it  was  urged,  infinitely  more 
reasonable  than  to  suppose  that  anybody 
planning  a  deliberate  forgery  should  com¬ 
mit  such  an  absurdity  as  to  ap]H.‘nd  to 
the  forged  document  a  date  subsequent  to 
the  professed  author’s  death. 

In  regard  to  the  ungrammatical  pro¬ 
gressions,  it  was  pointed  out  that  their  ef¬ 
fect  was  hidden  by  the  dis|)osition  of  the 
l)arts,  and  that  they  might  easily  have  esca- 
jjed  the  comixjser’s  attention,  or  might  even 
iiave  l)een  admitted  by  him  exceptionally, 
precedents  for  such  passages  being  abun¬ 
dantly  found  in  the  works  of  Handel. 

As  to  the  form  of  the  naturals,  while  it 
was  admitted  that  the  closed  square  was 
the  most  usual  and  characteristic  form  in 
Mozart’s  manuscripts,  yet  exami)les  were 
shown  where  he  had  used  the  open  form  ; 
and,  by  an  odd  coincidence,  this  form, 
exactly  similar  to  that  in  the  Wallsegg 
score,  was  exclusively  found  in  the  Wald- 
hom  rondo  before  mentioned. 

The  answer  as  to  the  shape  of  the  cap¬ 
ital  letters  was  not  so  forcible  ;  but  it  was 
still  found  that  the  letter  B  existed  in  the 
test  manuscripts  in  several  shapes,  some 
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of  which  resembled  those  in  the  Requiem, 
and  tlie  useful  VValdhorn  composition 
again  came  in  aid,  as  the  R  in  the  word 
“  Rondo  ”  of  the  title  was  of  the  exact 
Reciuiem  form.  The  connection  of  this 
])iece  with  the  Recjuiem  was  one  of  the 
most  curious  things  in  the  history,  as  it 
not  only  contained  the  exceptional  simi¬ 
larities  above  noted,  but  it  was  composed 
for  a  person  of  the  same  name  (Leutgeb) 
as  the  mysterious  messenger  sent  by  the 
Count  to  communicate  with  Mozart  about 
the  composition.  The  exact  shapes  of 
the  other  letters  could  not  be  positively 
identified  in  any  of  the  Mozart  manu¬ 
scripts  ;  but  as  a  set-off  against  this,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  word  finis  on  the  last 
page  of  the  Requiem  was  as  exact  a  fac¬ 
simile  of  one  undoubtedly  written  by 
Mozart  in  November,  1791,  as  if  they 
had  been  both  impressions  from  the  same 
type.  It  was  also  remarked  that  cer¬ 
tain  little  penmarks  on  the  paper,  having 
no  obvious  reference  to  the  music,  but 
j)robably  done  while  the  writer  was  think¬ 
ing,  were  visible  in  the  Reciuiem,  precise¬ 
ly  as  they  were  in  many  of  Mozart's  ac¬ 
knowledged  compositions. 

In  regard  to  the  irregularity  of  the  pag¬ 
ing,  and  the  alleged  improbability  of  Mo¬ 
zart’s  having  rewritten  the  work  instead 
of  having  filled  up  the  former  sketches, 
the  testimony  of  the  widow  at  a  former 
time  was  brought  to  prove  that  he  was  ir¬ 
regular  and  careless  in  the  arrangement  of 
his  papers,  and  that  when  a  sketch  was 
lost,  he  would  often  rewrite  it  exactly  as 
before  (his  memory  being  unfailing  in  this 
resjMJCt)  rather  than  take  the  trouble  to 
hunt  for  the  missing  paper. 

There  yet  remained  Sussmayeris  decla¬ 
ration  to  be  got  over,  and  also  some  evi¬ 
dence  corroborative  of  it,  from  the  widow 
and  others,  which  had  turned  up  during 
the  Weber  controversy.  Sussmayer’s 
claims  were  simply  set  down  as  presump¬ 
tuous  and  incredible  ;  his  capability  of 
writing  the  music  was  denied,  and  as  one 
or  two  erroneous  statements  had  been  de¬ 
tected  in  his  letter,  the  truth  of  the  whole 
was  impugned.  As  to  the  corroborative 
evidence,  it  was  attempted  to  explain  this 
away  by  observing  that  the  widow  herself 
had  given  contradictory  accounts  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times,  and  that  the  other  witnesses 
had  but  incomi)lete  i>ersonal  knowledge  of 
the  facts  they  deposed  to. 

These  answers  were  considered  so  con¬ 


clusive  that  little  or  no  doubt  remained  as 
to  the  genuineness  of  the  newly  found 
score,  when  an  accident  reopened  the  in- 
(juiry.  'I'he  comparison  of  Sussmayer’s 
writing  had  been  made  with  two  hastily 
written  specimens,  which,  after  much  seek¬ 
ing,  were  all  that  could  be  procured ;  but 
it  happened  that  after  the  end  of  the  before- 
mentioned  investigation  a  certain  IJaron 
von  Lannoy  offered,  for  inspection,  two 
autographs  of  pieces  from  an  opera  written 
by  Siissmayer  in  1793,  two  years  after 
Mozart’s  death. 

When  these  manuscripts  were  produced, 
the  first  glimpse  of  them  excitetl  the  great¬ 
est  amazement  'I'he  specimens  of  Suss¬ 
mayer’s  music  previously  insi)ected  had 
presented  a  very  marked  difference  from 
Mozart’s  handwriting  ;  but  these,  to  every¬ 
body’s  astonishment,  resembled  it  so  close¬ 
ly,  that  only  the  positive  evidence  as  to 
their  history  could  convince  the  examiners 
that  they  were  not  in  Mozart’s  hand.  On 
a  closer  examination,  the  similarity  of  the 
writing  to  Mozart’s  was  found  almost 
incredible  ;  and  what  was  more  to  the  pur- 
l)ose,  when  the  Wallsegg  score  was  com- 
l)ared  with  them,  the  resemblance  of  the 
second  and  following  numbers  to  the  new 
Siissmayer  autographs  was  more  absolute 
still,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  contained  all 
the  i)eculiarities  which  had  attracted  at¬ 
tention  in  the  former.  The  shapes  of  the 
letters  P,  Q,  and  '1',  for  example,  which 
could  nowhere  be  found  in  Mozart’s  writ¬ 
ing,  prevailed  exclusively  in  the  later 
Siissmayer  examples.  The  other  objec¬ 
tions  urged  by  the  minority  now  acquired 
greater  weight,  and  the  longer  and  the  more 
carefully  the  comparison  was  made,  the 
more  confusing  it  became,  particularly  as 
in  the  Requiem  score  some  signs  were  still 
found  which  corresponded  better  with 
Mozart’s  autograph  than  with  any  of  Siiss¬ 
mayer’ s. 

In  this  state  of  things  only  one  means 
remained  of  arriving  at  the  truth,  namely 
to  apply  to  the  yet  living  widow  of  the 
great  master,  and  to  ask  her  whether,  as 
far  as  she  knew,  Mozart  had  finislied,  or 
had  left  unfinished,  his  last  composition. 
It  was  true  that  she  had  already,  on  sever¬ 
al  occasions,  stated  that  the  latter  was  the 
case,  but  at  former  i>eriods  she  had  also 
asserted  the  contrary ;  and  in  the  difficulty 
raised  by  the  recent  discoveries  it  was  felt 
that  a  positive  decision,  from  the  best 
possible  source,  was  highly  to  be  desired. 
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The  widow  answered  promptly ;  she 
said — 

“  If  the  score  is  complete,  it  is  not  by 
Mozart,  for  he  did  not  finish  it.  It  is  then 
desirable  to  look  at  what  Sussmayer  has 
written,  for  in  my  judgment  no  man  is  able 
to  imitate  another  person’s  writing  so  ex¬ 
actly  that  it  cannot  be  discovered.  Thus 
much  upon  this ;  and  now  1  declare  that 
no  other  than  Sussmayer  finished  the  Re¬ 
quiem,  which  was  not  so  difficult,  since, 
as  is  known,  the  chief  parts  were  all  laid 
out,  and  Sussmayer  could  not  err.” 

This  answer  was  decisive.  (luided  by 
the  new  light  thrown  on  the  question, 
a  further  examination  of  the  score  showed 
the  differences  between  the  writing  of  the 
first  movement,  which  was  really  Mozart’s, 
and  of  the  subsecjnent  portions,  in  the  now 
identified  hand  of  Sussmayer.  Some  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  were  still  inclined 
fondly  to  cling  to  the  idea  that  the  w'hole 
was  genuine ;  but  this  view  could  not 
long  be  persevered  in,  in  the  face  of  the 
strong  evidence  to  the  contrary,  and  the  for¬ 
gery  became  fully  established,  as  the  only 
reasonable  conclusion  that  could  be  drawn 
from  the  facts  of  the  case. 

It  is  difficult  to  divine  what  motive  Siiss- 
mayer  could  have  had  for  continuing  to 
feign  Mozart’s  writing  for  some  years  after 
his  death  ; — it  may  have  been  for  mere 
bravado,  in  the  exultation  of  his  first  suc¬ 
cess,  or  he  may  have  had  the  intention  of 
passing  off  some  of  his  writings  as  Mo¬ 
zart’s  ; — but  it  is  highly  probable  that,  had 
these  later  imitations  not  been  found,  the 
truth  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  Requiem 
would  not  have  been  discovered. 

In  considering  this  remarkable  history, 
although,  of  course,  Sussmayer"  s  conduct 
is  indefensible  in  a  moral  point  of  view, 
we  cannot  but  admire  the  skill  shown  by 
him  in  the  transaction,  as  regards  both  the 
imitation  of  the  handwriting  and  the  mu¬ 
sical  composition. 

The  calligraphy  of  the  notes  and  signs 
used  in  music  is  as  iieculiar  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  as  ordinarj'  current  hand,  and  per¬ 
sons  accustomed  to  see  the  manuscri|)t  of 
a  composer  can  identify  his  writing  easily. 
The  imitation  of  a  musical  manuscript  is 
as  difficult  as  that  of  a  text  autograph. 
Some  rare  cases  have  been  known.  Joa¬ 
chim,  for  example,  the  eminent  violinist, 
amused  himself,  when  a  boy,  by  copjnng 
with  singular  dexterity  the  notation  of 
Mendelssohn,  whom  he  held  in  great  ven- 
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eration  ;  and  one  of  the  Bach  family  had  a 
wife  who  wrote  her  husband’s  compo¬ 
sitions  in  a  hand  mistaken  for  his  own. 
Siissmayer’s  must  have  been  a  remarkably 
accurate  imitation  to  stand  such  severe 
comparisons  by  such  acute  judges  ;  and 
yet  it  must  have  been  quickly  done,  and 
without  any  previous  practice  ;  for  the 
fabricated  score  must  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  in  a  very  short  time,  to  satisfy  the 
demand  of  the  Count,  who,  when  he  heard 
of  Mozart’s  death,  must  have  naturally 
called  for  the  immediate  delivery  of  the 
work  he  had  ordered  and  partly  ])aid  for. 

The  musical  skill  shown  by  Sussmayer 
in  the  large  share  he  contributed  to  the 
composition  is  still  more  extraordinary  and 
admirable.  It  is  not  our  business  here  to 
go  into  musical  details  ;  but  we  may  state 
generally  what  his  work  consisted  of.  It 
has  been  already  mentioned  that  only  one 
movement — the  first — had  been  finished 
by  Mozart.  In  several  of  the  following 
he  had  written  the  vocal  parts,  and  had 
here  and  there  given  indications  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  instrumental  accompani- 
'inents.  These  Sussmayer  had  to  com¬ 
plete,  and  the  insertion  of  the  wanting 
parts,  in  a  style  to  harmonize  with  that  of 
such  a  master,  required  no  mean  attain¬ 
ments. 

In  one  movement — the  Lacrymosa — 
Mozart  had  only  sketched  out  the  first 
few  bars,  and  Sussmayer  had  to  carry  on 
the  idea,  which  he  did  in  so  masterly  a 
manner  that  its  very  possibility  has  been 
denied.  An  eminent  English  critic  says, — 

It  seems  to  me  utterly  impossible  that  any 
man  can  have  entered  into  another’s  incom¬ 
plete  thought,  and  carried  it  on  in  unbroken 
unity  of  phrasing  and  feeling,  as  Sussmayer 
pretends  to  have  done  in  this  instance.  As 
well  might  it  be  assumed  that  any  stanza  of 
poetry  had  been  finished  by  another  imagi¬ 
nation  than  his  who  conceived  the  first  line, 
— that  any  sentence  of  an  argument  could  be 
completed  by  another’s  power  of  thought 

Whether  the  writer  of  this  passage  had 
in  his  mind  the  well-known 

Sic  VOS  NON  VOBIS  ! 

anecdote,  we  do  not  know ;  but  assured¬ 
ly  the  thing  which  he  pronounces  impossi¬ 
ble  was  done.  'I'he  work  of  Mozart  and 
the  work  of  Sussmayer  lie  side  by  side  in 
the  Library  at  Vienna,  and  tell  their  own 
story. 
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But  Siis<5mayer’s  share  in  the  Requiem 
went  much  farther  than  the  mere  filling  in 
of  instrumental  parts,  or  the  completion 
of  passages  already  begun.  Several  move¬ 
ments  towards  the  end  Mozart  had  not 
written  a  note  of ;  Siissmayer  claimed  them 
in  his  letter  as  entirely  his  own  composi¬ 
tion,  and  there  is  not  a  scrap  of  evidence 
to  disprove  his  assertion,  except  the  inter¬ 
nal  character  of  the  music,  which,  as  in 
the  case  above  cited,  the  most  eminent 
critics  deny  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  any 
one  to  compose  except  the  great  master 
himself.  Even  (iottfried  Weber,  who 
impugned  the  authenticity  of  the  work 
generally,  admitted  that  “  there  were 
flowers  in  these  i)arts  which  never  grew  in 
Siissmayer’s  garden.”  And  Marx,  another 
great  (lerman  writer,  said,  after  (]uoting 
passages  from  the  Agnus  Dei,  “Well,  if 
these  are  not  by  Mozart,  then  he  is  a 
Mozart  who  wrote  them.”  And  yet,  if 
there  is  any  truth  in  evidence,  it  is  incon¬ 
testable  that  Mozart  did  not  write  these 
passages,  and  that  Siissmayer  did  write 
them,  'i'he  only  way  out  of  the  difficulty 
lies  in  the  jKissibility  that  Siissmayer,  hav¬ 
ing  been  much  with  Mozart  during  his  last 
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illness,  may  either  have  obtained  sketches 
for  the  later  portions  of  the  work,  or  may 
have  heard  them  played  by  Mozart,  and 
so  may  have  remembered  them  sufficiently 
to  write  them  down.  But  in  any  case  the 
musical  ability  shown  in  his  part  through¬ 
out  the  work  is  of  the  highest  order ; 
and  makes  us  regret  that  we  do  not  know 
more  of  him. 

We  have  been  the  more  desirous  to  lay 
this  extraordinary  history  before  the  public, 
because  in  this  country,  where  the  facts 
are  not  generally  known,  the  belief  is  still 
held,  even  in  high  musical  quarters,  that 
the  Requiem  is  entirely  Mozart’s  comix>- 
sition.  A  preface  to  one  of  the  popular 
editions  of  the  work  declares  this  |)ositive- 
ly,  and  whenever  it  is  performed  by  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  the  notice  giv¬ 
en  in  the  Ik)ok  of  Words  repeats  the  as¬ 
sertion.  This  opinion,  however,  is  clear¬ 
ly  at  variance  with  the  truth,  and  it  is  a  pity 
it  should  be  still  persevered  in.  We  must 
be  content  to  accept  the  conclusion  that, 
although  much  of  the  music  is  essentially 
Mozart’s,  yet  the  completion  of  the  work, 
and  the  composition  of  several  important 
portions,  are  due  to  another  hand. 
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If  we  approached  the  religions  of  man¬ 
kind  without  any  prejudices  or  predilec¬ 
tions,  in  that  frame  of  mind  in  which  the 
lover  of  truth  or  the  man  of  science  ought 
to  approach  every  subject,  I  believe  we 
should  not  be  long  before  recognizing  the 
natural  lines  of  demarcation  which  divide 
the  whole  religious  world  into  several  great 
continents.  I  am  speaking,  of  course,  of 
ancient  religions  only,  or  of  the  earliest 
period  in  the  history  of  religious  thought. 
In  that  primitive  period  which  might  be 
called,  if  not  prehistoric,  at  least  purely 
ethnic,  because  what  we  know  of  it  con¬ 
sists  only  in  the  general  movements  of 
nations,  and  not  in  the  acts  of  individuals, 
of  parties,  or  of  states— in  that  primitive 
period,  I  say,  nations  have  been  called 
languages  ;  and  in  our  best  works  on  the 
ancient  history  of  mankind,  a  map  of 
New  Series.— Vol.  XIL,  No.  2. 


languages  has  actually  taken  the  place  of 
a  map  of  nations.  But  during  the  same 
primitive  period  nations  might  with  eijual 
right  be  called  religions ;  for  there  is  at 
that  time  the  same,  nay,  an  even  more  in¬ 
timate,  relationship  between  religion  and 
nationality  as  between  language  and  na¬ 
tionality.  In  order  clearly  to  explain  my 
meaning,  I  shall  have  to  refer,  as  shortly 
as  possible,  to  the  speculations  of  some 
(lerman  philosophers  on  the  true  relation 
between  language,  religion,  and  nationality 
— speculations  which  have  as  yet  received 
less  attention  on  the  part  of  modern  eth¬ 
nologists  than  they  seem  to  me  to  deserve. 

It  was  Schelling,  one  of  the  profoundest 
thinkers  of  (lermany,  who  first  asked  the 
(juestion.  What  makes  an  ethnos  i  What 
is  the  tnie  origin  of  a  people  ?  How  did 
human  beings  become  a  people?  And 
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the  answer  which  he  gave,  though  it 
sounded  startling  to  me  when,  in  1845, 

I  listened,  at  Berlin,  to  the  lectures  of  the 
old  philosopher,  has  been  confirmed  more 
and  more  by  subseciuent  researches  into 
the  history  of  language  and  religion. 

Ta  say  that  man  is  a  gregarious  animal, 
and  that,  like  swarms  of  bees,  or  herds  of 
wild  elephants,  men  keep  together  instinc¬ 
tively  and  thus  form  themselves  into  a  peo¬ 
ple,  is  saying  very  little.  It  might  explain 
the  agglomeration  of  one  large  Hock  of  hu¬ 
man  beings  but  it  would  never  explain  the 
formation  of  individual  peoples. 

Nor  should  we  advance  much  towards  a 
solution  of  our  problem  if  we  were  told  that 
men  are  broken  up  into  peoples  as  bees 
are  broken  up  into  swarms,  by  following 
different  queens,  by  owing  allegiance  to 
different  governments.  Allegiance  to  the 
same  government,  particularly  in  ancient 
times,  is  the  result  rather  than  the  cause 
of  nationality  ;  while  in  historical  times, 
such  has  been  the  confusion  produced  by 
extraneous  influences  by  brute  force,  or 
dynastic  combinations  that  the  natural 
development  of  peoples  has  been  entirely 
arrested,  and  we  frequently  find  one  and 
the  same  people  divided  by  different 
governments,  and  different  peoples  uni¬ 
ted  under  the  same  ruler. 

Our  question.  What  makes  a  people  ? 
has  to  be  considered  in  reference  to  the 
most  ancient  times.  How  did  men  form 
themselves  into  a  people  before  there  were 
kings  or  shepherds  of  men  ?  Was  it  through 
community  of  blood  ?  I  doubt  it.  Com¬ 
munity  of  blood  produces  families,  clans, 
iwssibly  races,  but  it  does  not  produce 
that  higher  and  purely  moral  feeling  which 
binds  men  together  and  makes  them  a 
people. 

It  is  language  and  religion  that  make  a 
j>eople,  but  religion  is  even  a  more  power¬ 
ful  agent  than  language.  The  languages 
of  many  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
Northern  America  are  but  dialectic  varie¬ 
ties  of  one  ty]>e,  but  those  who  sjioke  these 
dialects  have  never  coalesced  into  a  peo¬ 
ple.  They  remained  mere  clans  or  wan- 
d  iring  tribes  ;  they  never  knew  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  a  nation  because  they  never  knew 
the  feeling  of  worshipping  the  same  gods. 
The  Greeks,  on  the  contrary,  though  speak¬ 
ing  their  strongly  marked,  and  I  doubt 
whether  mutually  intelligible  dialects,  the 
.Avolic,  the  Doric,  tlie  Ionic,  felt  themselves 
at  all  times,  even  when  ruled  by  different 


tyrants,  or  broken  up  into  numerous  re¬ 
publics,  as  one  great  Hellenic  people. 
What  was  it,  then,  that  preserved  in  their 
hearts,  in  spite  of  dialects,  in  spite  of  dy¬ 
nasties,  in  spite  even  of  the  feuds  of  tribes 
and  the  jealousies  of  states,  the  deep  feel¬ 
ing  of  that  ideal  unity  which  constitutes  a 
people  ?  It  was  their  primitive  religion  ; 
it  was  a  dim  recollection  of  the  common 
allegiance  they  owed  from  time  immemo¬ 
rial  to  the  great  father  of  gods  and  men  ; 
it  was  their  belief  in  the  old  Zeus  of  Do- 
dona,  in  the  Panhellenic  Zeus. 

Perhaps  the  most  signal  confirmation  of 
this  view  that  it  is  religion  even  more  than 
language  which  supplies  the  foundation  of 
nationality,  is  to  be  found  in  the  history 
of  the  Jews,  the  chosen  people  of  God. 
The  language  of  the  Jews  differed  from 
tr.at  of  the  Phenicians,  the  Moabites,  and 
other  neighboring  tribes  much  less  than 
the  Greek  dililects  differed  from  each 
other.  But  the  worship  of  Jehovah  made 
the  Jews  a  peculiar  ])eo])le,  the  people  of 
Jehovah,  separated  by  their  GckI,  though 
not  by  their  language,  from  the  jieople  of 
Chemosh  (the  Moabites)*  and  from  the 
worshippers  of  Baal  and  Ashtoreth.  It 
was  their  faith  in  Jehovah  that  changed 
the  wandering  tribes  of  Israel  into  a  na¬ 
tion. 

“A  people,"  as  Schelling  says,  “exists 
only  when  it  has  determined  itself  with  re¬ 
gard  to  its  mythology.  This  mythology, 
therefore,  cannot  take  its  origin  after  a  na¬ 
tional  separation  has  taken  place,  after  a 
people  has  become  a  people  :  nor  could  it 
spring  up  while  a  people  was  still  contain¬ 
ed  as  an  invisible  part  in  the  whole  of 
humanity  ;  but  its  origin  must  be  referred 
to  that  very  period  of  transition  before  a 
people  has  assumed  its  definite  existence, 
and  when  it  is  on  the  point  of  separating 
and  constituting  itself.  'I'he  same  applies 
to  the  language  of  a  peojile  ;  it  becomes 
definite  at  the  same  time  that  a  people  be¬ 
comes  definite.”  f 

Hegel,  the  great  rival  of  Schelling,  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  same  conclusion.  In  his 
Philosophy  of  History  he  says  :  “  I'he  idea 
of  God  constitutes  the  general  foundation 
of  a  people.  Whatever  is  the  form  of  a 


•  Numb.  xxL  29 ;  Jeremiah  xlviii  7  :  “  And 
Chemosh  shall  go  forth  into  captivity,  with  his 
priests  and  his  princes  together.” 

f  VorUsungen  iiher  Philosophie  der  Mytholo- 
gie,  vol.  i.  p.  107,  seq. 
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religion,  the  same  is  the  form  of  a  state 
and  its  constitution  :  it  springs  from  reli¬ 
gion,  so  much  so  that  the  Athenian  and 
the  Roman  states  were  possible  only  with 
the  peculiar  heathendom  of  those  peoples, 
and  that  even  now  a  Roman  Catholic  state 
has  a  different  genius  and  a  different  con¬ 
stitution  from  a  Protestant  state.  The 
genius  of  a  people  is  a  definite,  individu¬ 
al  genius  which  becomes  conscious  of  its 
individuality  in  different  spheres ;  in  the 
character  of  its  moral  life,  its  political 
constitution,  its  art,  religion,  and  science”* 
But  this  is  not  an  idea  of  philosophers 
only.  Historians,  and,  more  particularly, 
the  students  of  the  history  of  law,  have 
arrived  at  very  much  the  same  conclusion. 
Though  to  many  of  them  law  seems  na¬ 
turally  to  be  the  foundation  of  society, 
and  the  bond  that  binds  a  nation  together, 
those  who  look  below  the  surface  have 
quickly  perceived  that  law  itself,  at  least 
ancient  law,  derives  its  authority,  its  force, 
its  very  life  from  religion.  Mr.  Maine  is 
no  doubt  right  when,  in  the  case  of  the 
so-called  Laws  of  Manu,  he  rejects  the 
idea  of  the  Deity  dictating  an  entire  code 
or  body  of  law,  as  an  idea  of  a  decidedly 
modern  origin.  Yet  the  belief  that^the 
law  giver  enjoyed  some  closer  intimacy 
with  the  Deity  than  ordinary  mortals  per¬ 
vades  the  ancient  traditions  of  many  na¬ 
tions.  According  to  a  well-known  pas¬ 
sage  in  Diodorus  Siculus  (1.  i.  c.  94),  the 
Egyptians  believed  their  laws  to  have  been 
communicated  to  Mnevis  by  Hermes ; 
the  Cretans  held  that  Minos  received  his 
laws  from  Zeus,  the  Lacedaemonians  that 
Lykurgos  received  his  laws  from  Apollon. 
According  to  the  Arians,  their  law  giver, 
Zathraustes,  had  received  his  laws  from 
the  (jood  Spirit ;  according  to  the  Getae, 
Zamolxis  received  his  laws  from  the  god¬ 
dess  Hestia ;  and,  according  to  the  Jews, 
Moses  received  his  laws  from  the  god 


*  Though  these  words  of  Hegel’s  were  publish¬ 
ed  long  before  Schclling’s  lectures,  they  seem  to 
me  to  breathe  the  spirit  of  Schelling  rather  than 
of  Hegel,  and  it  is  but  fair  therefore  to  state  that 
Schelling’ s  lectures,  though  not  published,  were 
printed  and  circulated  among  friends  twenty  years 
before  they  were  delivered  at  Berlin.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  priority  may  seem  of  little  importance  on 
matters  such  as  these,  but  there  is  nevertheless 
much  truth  in  Schelling’s  remark,  that  philosophy 
advances  not  so  much  by  the  answers  given  to 
difficult  ptoblems,  as  by  the  starting  of  new  prob¬ 
lems,  and  by  asking  questions  wliich  no  one  else 
would  think  of  asking. 
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lao.  No  one  has  pointed  out  more  for¬ 
cibly  than  Mr.  Maine  that  in  ancient 
times  religion  as  a  divine  influence  was 
underlying  and  supporting  every  relation 
of  life  and  every  social  institution.  “  A 
supernatural  presidency,”  he  writes,  “is 
supposed  to  consecrate  and  keep  together 
all  the  cardinal  institutions  of  those  early 
times,  the  state,  the  race,  and  the  family  ” 
(p.  6).  “The  elementary  group  is  the 
family  ;  the  aggregation  of  families  forms 
the  gens  or  the  house.  The  aggregation 
of  houses  makes  the  tribe.  -The  aggre¬ 
gation  of  tribes  constitutes  the  common¬ 
wealth”  (p.  128).  Now  the  family  is  held 
together  by  the  family  saera  (p.  191),  and 
so  were  the  gens,  the  tribe,  and  the  com¬ 
monwealth  ;  and  strangers  could  only  be 
admitted  to  these  brotherhoods  by  being 
admitted  to  their  saera  (p.  13 1).  At  a 
later  tiiqe,  law  breaks  away  from  religion 
(p.  193),  but  even  then  many  traces  re¬ 
main  to  show  that  the  hearth  was  the  first 
altar,  the  father  the  first  elder,  his  wife 
and  children  and  slaves  the  first  congre¬ 
gation  gathered  together  round  the  sacred 
fire — the  Hestia,  the  goddess  of  the  house 
and  in  the  end  the  goddess  of  the  people. 
'I'o  the  present  day,  marriage,  the  most 
important  of  civil  acts,  the  very  foundation 
of  civilized  life,  has  retained  the  religious 
character  which  it  had  from  the  very  be¬ 
ginning  of  history. 

Let  us  see  now  what  religion  really  is 
in  those  early  ages  of  which  we  are  here 
speaking :  I  do  not  mean  religion  as  a  si¬ 
lent  power,  working  in  the  heart  of  man  ; 
I  mean  religion  in  its  outward  appearance, 
religion  as  something  outspoken,  tangible, 
and  definite,  that  can  be  described  and 
communicated  to  others.  We  shall  find 
that  in  that  sense  religion  lies  w'ithin  a 
very  small  compass.  A  few  words,  recog¬ 
nized  as  names  of  the  deity ;  a  few  epi¬ 
thets  that  have  been  raised  from  their 
material  meaning  to  a  higher  and  more 
spiritual  stage,  I  mean  words  which  ex- 
l>resscd  originally  bodily  strength,  or 
brightness,  or  purity,  and  which  came 
gradually  to  mean  greatness,  goodness, 
and  holiness  ;  lastly,  some  more  or  less 
technical  terms  expressive  of  such  ideas 
as  sacrifice,  altar,  prayer,  possibly  virtue 
and  sin,  body  and  spirit — this  is  what  con¬ 
stitutes  the  outward  framework  of  the 
incipient  religions  of  antiquity.  If  we 
look  at  this  simple  manifestation  of  reli¬ 
gion,  we  see  at  once  why  religion,  during 
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those  early  ages  of  which  we  are  here 
speaking,  may  really  and  truly  be  called 
a  sacred  dialect  of  human  speech  ;  how 
at  all  events  early  religion  and  early  lan¬ 
guage  are  most  intimately  connected,  re¬ 
ligion  detrending  entirely  for  its  outward 
expression  on  the  more  or  less  adequate 
resources  of  language. 

If  this  dependence  of  early  religion  on 
language  is  once  clearly  understood,  it 
follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  what¬ 
ever  classification  has  been  found  most 
useful  in  the  science  of  language  ought 
to  prove  equally  useful  in  the  science  of 
religion.  If  there  is  a  truly  genetic  rela¬ 
tionship  of  languages,  the  same  relation¬ 
ship  ought  to  hold  together  the  religions 
of  the  world,  at  least  the  most  ancient 
religions. 

Before  we  jiroceed  therefore  to  consid¬ 
er  the  proi)er  classification  of  feligions, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  on 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  with 
regard  to  the  genetic  relationship  of  lan¬ 
guages. 

If  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  Asiatic 
continent  with  its  important  peninsula  of 
Euroi>e,  we  find  that  in  the  vast  desert  of 
drifting  human  speech  three  and  only  three 
oases  have  been  formed  in  which,  before 
the  beginning  of  all  historj-,  language  be¬ 
came  permanent  and  traditional,  assumed 
in  fact  a  new  character,  a  character  totally 
different  from  the  original  character  of  the 
floating  and  constantly  varying  speech  of 
human  beings.  These  three  oases  of  lan¬ 
guage  are  known  by  the  name  of  Tura¬ 
nian,  Aryan,  and  Semitic.  In  these  three 
centres,  more  particularly  in  the  Aryan 
and  Semitic,  language  ceased  to  be  na¬ 
tural  ;  its  growth  was  arrested,  and  it  be¬ 
came  permanent,  solid,  petrified,  or,  if 
you  like,  historical  speech.  I  have  always 
maintained  that  this  centralization  and 
traditional  conser\'ation  of  language  could 
only  have  been  the  result  of  religious  and 
political  influences,  and  I  now  mean  to 
show  that  we  really  have  clear  evidence 
of  three  independent  settlements  of  reli¬ 
gion,  the  Turanian,  the  Aryan,  and  the 
Semitic,  concomitantly  with  the  three 
great  settlements  of  language. 

Taking  Chinese  for  what  it  can  hardly 
any  longer  be  doubted  that  it  is,  viz.  the 
earliest  representative  of  Turanian  speech, 
we  find  in  China  an  ancient  colorless 
and  unpoetical  religion,  a  religion  we 
might  almost  venture  to  call  monosyllabic. 


consisting  of  the  worship  of  a  host  of 
single  spirits,  representing  the  sky,  the 
sun,  storms  and  lightning,  mountains  and 
rivers,  one  standing  by  the  side  of  the 
other  without  any  mutual  attraction,  with¬ 
out  any  higher  principle  to  hold  them  to¬ 
gether.  In  addition  to  this,  we  likewise 
meet  in  China  with  the  worship  of  ances¬ 
tral  spirits,  the  spirits  of  the  departed, 
who  are  supposed  to  retain  some  cogni¬ 
zance  of  human  affairs,  and  to  possess 
peculiar  powers  which  they  exercise  for 
good  or  for  evil.  This  double  worshij)  of 
human  and  of  natural  spirits  constitutes 
the  old  popular  religion  of  China,  and  it 
has  lived  on  to*  the  present  day,  at  least 
in  the  lower  ranks  of  society,  though  there 
towers  above  it  a  more  elevated  range  of 
half  religion'^  and  half  philosophical  faith, 
a  belief  in  two  higher  Powers  which,  in 
the  language  of  philosophy,  may  mean 
Form  and  Matter,  in  the  language  of 
Ethics,  Good  and  Evil,  but  which  in  the 
original  language  of  religion  and  mytho¬ 
logy  are  represented  as  J/eaven  and 
Earth. 

It  is  true  that  we  know  the  ancient 
popular  religion  of  China  from  the  works 
of  Confucius  only,  or  from  even  more 
modern  sources.  But  Confucius,  though 
he  is  called  the  founder  of  a  new  re¬ 
ligion,  was  really  but  the  new  preacher  of 
an  old  religion.  He  was  emphatically  a 
transmitter,  not  a  maker.*  He  says 
himself,  “  I  only  hand  on  ;  I  cannot  cre¬ 
ate  new  things.  I  believe  in  the  ancients, 
and  therefore  I  love  them.'*  f 

We  find,  secondly,  the  ancient  w’orship 
of  the  Semitic  races,  clearly  marked  by  a 
number  of  names  of  the  Deity,  which 
appear  in  the  polytheistic  religions  of 
the  Babylonians,  the  Phenicians,  and 
Carthaginians,  as  well  as  in  the  monothe¬ 
istic  creeds  of  Jews,  Christians,  and  Mo¬ 
hammedans.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
characterize  the  religion  of  people  so  dif¬ 
ferent  from  each  other  in  language,  in 
literature,  and  general  civilization,  so 
ditt'erent  also  from  themselves  at  dift'erent 
periods  of  their  history  ;  but  if  I  ventured 
to  characterize  the  worship  of  all  tlie  Se¬ 
mitic  nations  by  one  word,  I  should  say  it 
was  pre-eminently  a  worship  of  God  in 
History,  of  God  as  affecting  the  destinies 

*  Dr.  I>egge,  Life  of  Confucius,  p.  96. 

f  Liin-yii  (§  i.  a.);  Schott,  Chinesische  Lit- 
eratur,  p.  7. 
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of  individuals  and  races  and  nations 
rather  than  of  God  as  wielding  the  j)owers 
of  nature.  The  names  of  the  Semitic 
deities  are  mostly  words  expressive  of 
moral  qualities  ;  they  mean  the  Strong, 
the  Exalted,  the  Lord,  the  King ;  and 
they  grow  but  seldom  into  divine  person¬ 
alities,  definite  in  their  outward  appear¬ 
ance  or  easily  to  be  recognized  by  strong¬ 
ly  marked  features  of  a  real  dramatic 
character.  Hence  many  of  the  ancient 
Semitic  gods  have  a  tendency  to  flow  to¬ 
gether,  and  a  transition  from  the  worship 
of  single  gods  to  the  worship  of  one  (iod 
required  no  great  effort.  In  the  monoto¬ 
nous  desert,  more  particularly,  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  single  gods  glided  away  almost 
imperceptibly  into  the  worship  of  one 
God.  If  I  were  to  add,  as  a  distinguish¬ 
ing  mark,  that  the  Semitic  religions  ex¬ 
cluded  the  feminine  gender  in  their  names 
of  the  Deity,  or  that  all  their  female  dei¬ 
ties  were  only  representatives  of  the  active 
energies  of  older  and  sexless  gods,  this 
would  be  true  of  some  only,  not  of  all  ; 
and  it  would  require  nearly  as  many  lim¬ 
itations  as  the  statement  of  M.  Renan, 
that  the  Semitic  religions  were  instinc¬ 
tively  monotheistic. 

We  find  lastly  the  ancient  worship  of 
the  Aryan  race,  carried  to  all  the  corners 
of  the  earth  by  its  adventurous  sons,  and 
easily  recognized,  whether  in  the  valleys 
of  India  or  in  the  forests  of  Germany,  by 
the  common  names  of  the  I  )eity,  all 
originally  expressive  of  natural  powers. 
I'heir  worship  is  not,  as  has  been  so  often 
said,  a  worship  of  nature.  Rut  if  it  had 
to  be  characterized  by  one  word,  I  should 
venture  to  call  it  a  worship  of  God  in 
\iiture,  of  ( lod  as  apj)earing  behind  the 
gorgeous  veil  of  Nature,  rather  than  as  hid¬ 
den  behind  the  veil  of  the  sanctuary  of  the 
human  heart.  'I'he  gods  of  the  Aryan  pan¬ 
theon  assume  an  individuality  so  strongly 
marked  and  permanent,  that  with  the  Ary¬ 
ans,  a  transition  to  monotheism  required  a 
powerful  struggle,  and  seldom  took  effect 
without  iconoclastic  revolutions  or  i)hilo- 
so])hical  despair. 

'I’hese  three  classes  of  religion  are  not 
to  be  mistaken,  as  little  as  the  three 
classes  of  language,  the  Turanian,  the 
Semitic,  and  the  Aryan.  They  mark 
three  events  in  the  most  ancient  history 
of  the  world,  events  which  have  deter¬ 
mined  the  whole  fate  of  the  human  race, 
and  of  which  we  ourselves  still  feel  the 
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consequences  in_  our  language,  in  our 
thoughts,  and  in  our  religion. 

But  the  chaos  which  these  three  heroes 
in  language,  thought,  and  religion,  the 
Turanian,  the  Semitic,  and  the  Aryan, 
left  behind,  was  not  altogether  a  chaos. 
The  stream  of  language  from  which  these 
three  channels  had  separated,  rolled  on  ; 
the  sacred  fire  of  religion  from  which 
these  three  altars  had  been  lighted  was 
not  extinguished,  though  hidden  in  smoke 
and  ashes.  'I'here  was  language  and 
there  was  religion  everywhere  in  the 
world,  but  it  was  natural,  wild-growing 
language  and  religion  ;  it  had  no  history, 
it  left  no  history,  and  it  is  therefore  inca- 
l)able  of  that  peculiar  scientific  treatment 
which  has  been  found  applicable  to  a 
study  of  the  languages  and  the  religions 
of  the  Chinese,  the  Semitic,  and  the 
Aryan  nations. 

People  wonder  why  the  students  of 
language  have  not  succeeded  in  establi.sh- 
ing  more  than  three  families  of  speech — 
or  rather  two,  for  the  'Puranian  can  hard¬ 
ly  be  called  a  family,  in  the  strict  sense 
of  that  word,  until  it  has  been  fully 
proved  that  Chinese  forms  the  centre  of 
the  two  Turanian  branches,  the  North 
'Puranian  on  one  side,  and  the  South 
'Puranian  on  the  other ;  that  Chinese  * 
forms,  in  fact,  the  earliest  settlement  of 
that  unsettled  mass  of  speech,  which,  at  a 
lattr  stage,  became  more  fixed  and  tradi¬ 
tional  ;  in  the  north,  in  Tungusk,  Mongo- 
lic.  Tartaric,  and  Finnic,  and  in  the 
south,  in  Taic,  Malaic,  Bhotiya,  and 
Tavfulic.  Now  the  reason  why  scholars 
have  discovered  no  more  than  these  two 
or  three  great  families  of  speech  is  very 
simple.  'Phere  were  no  more,  and  we 
cannot  make  more.  Families  of  langua¬ 
ges  are  very  peculiar  formations  ;  they 
are,  and  they  must  be,  the  exception,  not 
the  rule,  in  the  growth  of  language. 
'Phere  was  always  the  possibility,  but 
there  never  was,  as  far  as  I  can  judge, 
any  necessity  of  human  speech  leaving 
its  primitive  stage  of  wild  growth  and 
wild  decay.  If  it  had  not  been  for  what 
I  consider  a  purely  spontaneous  act  on 
the  part  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Semitic, 
Aryan,  and  'Puranian  races,  all  languages 
might  for  ever  have  remained  ephemeral, 
answering  the  purposes  of  every  genera¬ 
tion  that  comes  and  goes,  struggling  on. 


*  Lecture  on  the  Stratification  of  Language,  p  4. 
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now  gaining,  now  losing,  sometimes  ac¬ 
quiring  a  certain  permanence,  but  after  a 
season  breaking  up  again,  and  carried 
away  like  blocks  of  ice  by  the  waters  that 
rise  underneath  the  surface.  Our  very 
idea  of  language  would  then  have  been 
something  totally  different  from  what  it  is 
now.  For  what  are  we  doing  ?  W’e  first 
form  our  idea  of  what  language  ought  to  be 
from  those  exceptional  languages  which 
were  arrested  in  their  natural  growth  by 
social,  religious,  political,  or  at  all  events 
by  extraneous  influences,  and  we  then 
turn  round  and  wonder  why  all  languages 
are  not  like  these  two  or  three  exception¬ 
al  channels  of  si)eech.  We  might  as  well 
wonder  why  all  animals  are  not  domesti¬ 
cated,  or  why,  besides  the  garden  anemo¬ 
ne,  there  should  be  endless  varieties  of 
the  same  flower  growing  wild  on  tlie  mea¬ 
dow  and  in  the  wootls. 

In  the  Turanian  class,  in  which  the 
original  concentration  was  never  so  pow¬ 
erful  as  in  the  .\ryan  and  Semitic  fami¬ 
lies,  we  can  still  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
natural  growth  of  language,  though  con¬ 
fined  wi^in  certain  limits.  The  different 
settlements  of  this  great  floating  mass  of 
homogeneous  speech  do  not  show  such 
definite  marks  of  relationship  as  Hebrew 
and  Arabic,  Greek  and  Sanskrit,  but  only 
such  sporadic  coincidences  and  general 
structural  similarities  as  can  be  exj)laiijed 
by  the  admission  of  a  primitive  concen¬ 
tration,  followed  by  a  new  period  of  inde¬ 
pendent  growth.  It  would  be  wilful 
blindness  not  to  recognize  the  definite  and 
characteristic  features  which  pervade  the 
North  Turanian  languages  :  it  would  be 
impossible  to  explain  the  coincidences  be¬ 
tween  Hungarian,  Lapponian,  Esthonian, 
and  f'innish,  except  on  the  supjxjsition 
that  there  was  a  very  early  concentration 
of  speech  whence  these  dialects  branched 
off.  We  see  less  clearly  in  the  South 
Turanian  group,  though  I  confess  my 
surprise  even  here  has  always  been,  not 
that  there  should  be  so  few,  but  that 
there  should  be  even  these  few  relics,  at¬ 
testing  the  former  community  of  these 
divergent  streams  of  language.  The  point 
in  w’hich  the  South  Turanian  and  North 
T uranian  languages  meet  goes  back  as  far 
as  Chinese  ;  for  that  Chinese  is  at  the 
root  of  Mandshu  and  Mongolian  as  well 
as  of  Siamese  and  Tibetan  becomes  daily 
more  apparent  through  the  researches  of 
Mr.  Edkins.  There  is  no  hurry  for  pro- 
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nouncing  definitely  on  these  questions  : 
only  we  must  not  allow  the  progress  of  free 
inquiry  to  be  barred  by  dogmatic  scepti¬ 
cism  ;  we  must  not  look  for  evidence  which 
from  the  nature  of  the  case  we  cannot  and 
ought  not  to  find ;  and,  before  all  things, 
we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  per¬ 
suaded  that  for  the  discovery  of  truth 
blinkers  are  more  useful  than  specta¬ 
cles. 

If  we  turn  away  from  the  Asiatic  con¬ 
tinent,  the  original  home  of  the  Aryan,  the 
Semitic,  and  the  Turanian  languages,  we 
find  that  in  Africa,  too,  a  comi)arative 
study  of  dialects  has  clearly  proved  a  con¬ 
centration  of  .African  language,  the  results 
of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  uniform  JMntu 
dialects,  spoken  from  the  equator  to  the 
Keiskamma.*  North  of  this  body  of  bantu 
or  Kafir  sj>eech,  we  have  an  independent 
settlement  of  Semitic  language  in  the  Ber¬ 
ber  and  the  Galla  dialects  ;  south  of  it  we 
have  only  the  Hottentot  and  Bushman 
tongues,  the  latter  hardly  analyzed  as  yet, 
tlie  former  supixised  to  be  related  to  lan¬ 
guages  sjKiken  in  Northern  Africa  from 
which  it  became  separated  by  the  intrusion 
of  the  Kafir  tribes.  Some  scholars  have 
indeed  imagined  a  relationship  between 
the  language  of  the  Hottentots,  the  Nu¬ 
bian  dialects,  and  the  ancient  Egvptian, 
a  language  which,  whatever  its  real 
relationship  may  be,  marks  at  all  events 
another  primeval  settlement  of  speech  and 
religion,  outside  the  Asiatic  continent. 
But  while  the  spoken  languages  of  the 
African  continent  enable  us  to  see  the 
general  articulation  of  the  primitive  pop¬ 
ulation  of  Africa — for  there  is  a  conti¬ 
nuity  in  language  which  nothing  can  de¬ 
stroy — we  know,  and  can  know,  but 
little  of  the  growth  and  decay  of  African 
religion.  In  many  places  Mohammedanism 
and  Christianity  have  swept  away  every 
recollection  of  the  ancient  gods  ;  and  even 
when  attempts  have  been  made  by  mis¬ 
sionaries  or  travellers  to  describe  the  re¬ 
ligious  status  of  Zulus  or  Hottentots,  they 
could  only  see  the  most  recent  forms  of 
African  faith,  and  those  were  changed  al¬ 
most  invariably  into  grotesque  caricatures. 
Of  ancient  African  religion  we  have  but 
one  record,  viz.  in  the  monuments  of 
Egypt ;  but  here,  in  spite  of  the  abundance 
of  materials,  in  spite  of  the  ruins  of  tem- 


•  Bleek,  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  South 
African  Languages,  p.  2. 
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pies,  and  numberless  statues  and  half-de¬ 
ciphered  papyri,  I  must  confess  that  we 
have  not  yet  come  very  near  to  the  beat¬ 
ings  of  the  heart  which  once  gave  life  to 
all  this  strange  and  .mysterious  grandeur.* 

What  applies  to  Africa  applies  to  Amer¬ 
ica.  In  the  North  we  have  the  languages 
as  witnesses  of  ancient  migrations,  but  of 
ancient  religion  we  have,  again,  hardly 
anything.  In  the  South  we  know  of  two 
linguistic  and  political  centres ;  and  there, 
in  Mexico  and  Peru,  we  meet  with  curi¬ 
ous,  though  not  always  trustworthy,  tra¬ 
ditions  of  an  ancient  and  well-established 
system  of  religious  faith  and  worship. 

The  Science  of  Religion  has  this  advan¬ 
tage  over  the  Science  of  Language,  if  ad¬ 
vantage  it  may  be  called,  that  in  several 
cases  where  the  latter  has  materials  suth- 
cient  to  raise  problems  of  the  highest  im- 
f>ortance,  but  not  sufficient  for  their  satis¬ 
factory  solution,  the  former  has  no  mate¬ 
rials  at  all.  The  ancient  temples  are 
destroyed,  the  names  of  the  ancient  deities 
are  clean  forgotten  in  many  i)arts  of  the 
world  where  dialects,  however  changed, 
still  keep  up  the  tradition  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tant  ages.  But  even  if  it  were  otherwise, 
the  students  of  religion  would,  I  think,  do 
well  to  follow  the  example  of  the  students 
of  language,  and  to  serve  their  first  ap¬ 
prenticeship  in  a  comparative  study  of  the 
Aryan  and  Semitic  religions.  If  it  can 
only  be  proved  that  the  religions  of  the 
Aryan  nations  are  united  by  the  same 
bonds  of  a  real  relationship  which  have 
enabled  us  to  treat  their  languages  as  so 
many  varieties  of  the  same  tyi>e  ;  and  so 
also  of  the  Semitic  ;  the  field  thus  opened 
is  vast  enough,  and  its  careful  clearing  and 
cultivation  will  occujjy  several  generations 
of  scholars.  And  this  original  relation¬ 
ship,  I  believe,  can  be  proved.  Names  of 
the  principal  deities,  words  also  expressive 
of  the  most  essential  elements  of  religion, 
such  as  prayer,  sacrifice,  altar,  spirit,  law, 
and  faith,  have  been  preserved  among  the 
Aryan  and  among  the  Semitic  nations,  and 
these  relics  admit  of  one  explanation  only. 
After  that,  a  comparative  study  of  the 
Turanian  religions  may  be  approached 
with  better  hope  of  success  ;  for  that  there 
was  not  only  a  primitive  Aryan  and  a 


•  De  Vogue,  Journal  Asiatique,  1867,  p.  136. 
De  Rouge,  “Surla  Religion  des  anciens  Fgyp- 
tiens,”  va.  Annales  de  Philosophie  chrteienne,  Nov. 
1869. 


primitive*  Semitic  religion,  but’  likewise 
a  primitive  I’uranian  religion,  before  each 
of  these  primeval  races  was  broken  up  and 
became  separated  in  language,  worship, 
and  national  sentiment,  admits,  1  believe, 
of  little  doubt. 

Let  us  begin  with  our  own  ancestors,  the 
Aryans.  In  a  lecture  which  I  delivered 
in  this  place  some  years  ago,  I  drew  a 
sketch  of  what  the  life  of  the  Aryans  must 
have  been  before  their  first  separation, 
that  is,  before  the  time  when  Sanskrit  was 
s|)oken  in  India,  or  Greek  in  Asia  Minor 
and  Euro])e.  The  outline  of  that  sketch 
and  the  colors  with  which  it  was  filled  were 
simply  taken  from  language.  ^Ve  argued 
that  it  would  be  jmssible,  if  we  took  all 
the  words  which  exist  in  the  same  form  in 
French,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  to  show  what 
words,  and  therefore  what  things,  must  have 
been  known  to  the  people  who  did  not  as 
yet  speak  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  but 
who  spoke  that  language  which  preceded 
these  Romance  dialects.  *  We  happen 
to  know  that  language  :  it  was  Latin  ;  but  if 
we  did  not  know  a  word  of  Latin  or  a  single 
chapter  of  Roman  history,  we  should  still 
be  able,  by  using  the  evidence  of  the  words 
which  are  common  to  all  the  Romance 
languages,  to  draw  some  kind  of  picture 
of  what  the  jirincipal  thoughts  and  occu¬ 
pations  of  those  people  must  have  been 
who  lived  in  Italy  a  thousand  years  at  least 
before  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  We 
couhl  easily  prove  that  those  people  must 
have  had  kin^s  and  latvs,  temples  and  pal¬ 
aces,  ships  and  carriages,  high  roads  and 
bridges,  and  nearly  all  the  ingredients  of 
a  highly  civilized  life.  We  could  prove 
this,  as  I  said,  by  simply  taking  the  names 
of  all  these  things  as  they  occur  in  French, 
Spanish,  and  Italian,  and  by  showing  that 
as  Sjianish  did  not  borrow  them  from 
French,  or  Italian  from  Spanish,  they  must 
have  existed  in  that  previous  stratum  of 
language  from  which  these  three  modern 
Romance  dialects  took  their  origin. 

Exactly  the  same  kind  of  argument  en¬ 
abled  us  to  put  together  a  kind  of  mosaic 
picture  of  the  earliest  civilization  of  the 
Aryan  peojile  before  the  time  of  their  sep¬ 
aration.  As  we  find  in  Greek,  I.atin,  and 
Sanskrit,  also  in  Slavonic,  Celtic,  and 
Teutonic,  the  same  word  for  house,"  we 
are  fully  justified  in  concluding  that  before 
any  of  these  languages  had  assumed  a 
separate  existence,  a  thousand  years  at 
least  before  Agamemnon  and  before  Manu, 
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the  ancestors  of  the  Ar)'an  race  were  no 
longer  dwellers  in  tents,  but  builders  of 
permanent  houses.*  As  we  find  the  name 
for  town  the  same  in  Sanskrit  and  f  jreek,f 
we  can  conclude  with  ecjual  certainty  that 
towns  were  known  to  the  Aryans  before 
(Ireek  and  before  Sanskrit  was  spoken. 
As  we  find  the  name  for  king  the  same  in 
Sanskrit,  Latin,  Teutonic,  and  Celtic, J  w’e 
know  again  that  kingly  goveniment  was 
established  and  recognized  by  the  Aryans 
at  the  same  j)rehistoric  period.  I  must 
not  allow  myself  to  be  tem|)ted  to  draw 
the  whole  of  that  picture  of  primeval  civil¬ 
ization  over  again. §  1  only  wish  to  call 

back  to  your  recollection  the  fact  that  in 
exploring  together  the  ancient  archives 
of  langiiage,  we  found  that  the  highest  god 
had  received  the  same  name  in  the  ancient 
mythology  of  India,  CIreece,  Italy,  and 
(lermany,  and  had  retained  that  name 
whether  worshipped  on  the  Himalayan 
mountains,  or  among  the  oaks  of  Hodona, 
on  the  Capitol,  or  in  the  forests  of  Cer- 
niany.  I  ])ointed  out  that  his  name  was 
Dyaus  in  Sanskrit,  Zeus  in  Creek,  Jen  is  in 
Latin,  Tiu  inCerman;  but  I  hardly  dwelt 
with  sufficient  strength  on  the  startling 
nature  of  this  discovery.  I'hese  names 
are  not  mere  names ;  they  are  historical 
facts,  ay,  facts  more  immediate,  more  trust¬ 
worthy,  than  many  facts  of  mediaeval  his- 
tor\’.  These  words  are  not  mere  words, 
but  they  bring  before  us,  with  all  the  vivid¬ 
ness  of  an  event  which  we  witnessed  our¬ 
selves  but  yesterday,  the  ancestors  of  the 
whole  Aty  an  race,  thousands  of  years  it 
may  be  before  Homer  and  the  \'eda,  wor- 
shijiping  an  unseen  lleing,  under  the  self¬ 
same  name,  the  best,  the  most  exalted 
name,  they  could  find  in  their  vocabulary 
— under  the  name  of  Light  and  Sky.  And 
let  us. not  turn  away,  and  say  that  this  was 
after  all  but  nature-worshij)  and  idolatry. 
No,  it  was  not  meant  for  that,  though  it 
may  have  been  degraded  into  that  in  later 
times  ;  Dyaus  did  not  mean  the  blue  sky, 
nor  was  it  sim]>ly  the  sky  personified  :  it 
was  meant  for  something  else.  We  have 


•  Sk.  dam.!,  iiftof,  domus  Goth,  tinirjan,  “  to 
build,”  SI.  dom. 

Sk.  veja,  oi<co(,  vicus  Goth,  veih-s. 

I  Sk.  pur,  puri,  or  puri ;  Gr.  ;  Sk.  vastu, 
“  house  ”  ;  Gr.  anrr. 

1  Sk.  RijC,  rex  ;  Goth,  reiks  ;  Ir.  riogh. 

?  Sec  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop,  voL  iL 
p.  22,  scq. 


in  the  Veda  the  invocation  DyaOs  p'Uar, 
the  Creek  ZsiJ  irarjp,  the  Latin  Jupiter; 
and  that  means  in  all  the  three  Languages 
what  it  meant  before  these  three  languages 
were  torn  asunder — it  means  Heaven- 
Father  !  These  two  words  are  not  mere 
words  ;  they  are  to  my  mind  the  oldest 
j)oem,  the  oldest  prayer  of  mankind,  or  at 
least  of  that  pure  branch  of  it  to  which 
we  belong — and  1  am  as  firmly  convinced 
that  this  prayer  was  uttered,  that  this  name 
was  given  to  the  unknown  Cod  before 
Sanskrit  was  Sanskrit  and  Creek  was 
Creek,  as,  when  I  see  the  Lord’s  Prayer 
in  the  languages  of  Polynesia  and  Mela¬ 
nesia,  I  feel  certain  that  it  was  first  uttered 
in  the  language  of  Jerusalem.  We  little 
thought  when  we  heard  for  the  first  time 
the  name  of  Jupiter,  degraded  it  may  be 
by  Homer  or  Ovid  into  a  scolding  husband 
or  a  faithless  lover,  what  sacred  records  lay 
enshrined  in  this  unholy  name.  We  shall 
have  to  learn  the  same  lesson  again  and 
again  in  the  Science  of  Religion,  viz.  that 
the  place  whereon  we  stand  is  holy  ground. 
'I’housands  of  years  have  passed  since  the 
Aryan  nations  separated  to  travel  to  the 
North  anil  the  South,  the  West  and  the 
Fast  :  they  have  each  formed  their  lan¬ 
guages,  they  have  each  founded  empires 
and  philosophies,  they  have  each  built 
temples  and  razed  them  to  the  ground  ; 
they  h.ave  all  grown  older,  and  it  may  be 
wiser  and  better  ;  but  when  they  search  for 
a  name  for  what  is  most  exalted  and  yet 
most  dear  to  every  one  of  us,  when  they 
wish  to  express  both  aw’e  and  love,  the  in¬ 
finite  anil  the  finite,  they  can  but  do  what 
their  old  fathers  did  when  gazing  uj)  to 
the  eternal  sky,  and  feeling'  the  presence 
of  a  being  as  far  as  far  and  as  near  as 
near  can  be :  they  can  but  combine  the 
selfsame  words,  and  utter  once  more  the 
l)rimeval  Aryan  prayer,  Heaven- Father, 
in  that  form  which  will  endure  forever, 
“  Cur  Father  which  art  in  heaven.” 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  early  religion  of 
the  Semitic  nations.  'I'he  Semitic  lan¬ 
guages,  it  is  well  known,  are  even  more 
closely  connected  together  than  the  Aryan 
languages,  so  much  so  that  a  comparative 
grammar  of  the  Semitic  languages  seems 
to  have  but  few  of  the  attractions  possessed 
by  a  comparative  study  of  Sanskrit,  ( Jreek, 
and  Latin.  Semitic  scholars  complain 
that  there  is  no  work  worth  doing  in  com¬ 
paring  the  grammars  of  Hebrew,  Syriac, 
Arabic,  and  Ethiopic,  for  they  have  only 
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to  be  placed  side  by  side*  in  order  io  show 
their  close  relationship,  I  do  not  think 
this  is  quite  the  case,  and  I  still  hope 
that  M.  Renan  will  carry  out  his  original 
design,  and,  by  including  not  only  the  lit- 
erar)’  branches  of  the  Semitic  family,  but 
also  the  ancient  dialects  of  Phenicia,  Ara¬ 
bia,  Habylon,  and  Nineveh,  produce  a  com- 
jiarative  grammar  of  the  Semitic  languages 
that  may  hold  its  place  by  the  side  of 
Roj)j)’s  great  work  on  the  “  Comparative 
Crammar  of  the  Ar)'an  Languages.” 

Put  what  is  still  more  surprising  to  me 
is  that  no  Semitic  scholar  should  have  fol¬ 
lowed  the  example  of  the  Aryan  scholars, 
and  collected  from  the  different  Semitic 
dialects  those  common  words  which  must 
have  existed  before  Hebrew  was  Hebrew, 
before  Syriac  was  Syriac,  and  before  Arabic 
was  Arabic,  and  from  which  some  kind  of 
idea  might  be  formed  as  to  what  were  the 
l>rincij)al  thoughts  and  occuj)ations  of  the 
Semitic  race  in  its  earliest  undivided  state. 
The  materials  seem  much  larger  and  much 
more  easily  accessible.!  'I'he  principal 
degrees  of  relationship,  for  instance,  have 
common  names  among  the  Semitic  as 
among  the  Aryan  nations,  and  if  it  was  im¬ 
portant  to  show  that  the  Aryans  had  named 
and  recognized  not  only  the  natural  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  family,  such  as  father  and  mother, 
son  and  daughter,  brother  and  sister,  but 
also  the  more  distant  members,  the  father 
and  mother-in-law,  the  son  and  daughter- 
in-law,  the  brother  and  sister-in-law,  would 
it  not  be  of  ecjual  interest  to  show  that  the 
Semitic  nations  had  reached  the  same  de¬ 
gree  of  civilization  long  before  the  time  of 
the  laws  of  Moses  ? 

Confining  ourselves  to  the  more  im¬ 
mediate  object  of  our  researches,  we  see 
without  difficulty  that  the  Semitic  langua¬ 
ges,  like  the  Aryan  languages,  possess  a 
number  of  names  of  the  Deity  in  common, 
which  must  have  existed  before  the 
Southern  or  Arabic,  the  Northern  or 
Aramaic,  the  Middle  or  Hebraic  branches 
became  permanently  separated,  and  which, 
therefore,  allow  us  an  insight  into  the  re¬ 
ligious  concejitions  of  the  once  united 
Semitic  race  long  before  Jehovah  was 
worshipped  by  Abraham,  or  Baal  was  in¬ 
voked  in  Phenicia,  or  El  in  Babylon. 

It  is  true,  as  I  pointed  out  before,  that  the 


•  See  llunsen’s  Christianity  and  Mankind, 
vol.  iii.  p.  246,  stq. 

f  Ibid.  iii.  246,  iv.  345. 


meaning  of  many  of  these  names  is  more 
general  than  the  original  meaning  of  the 
names  of  the  Arj-an  gods.  Many  of  them 
signify  Powerful,  Venerable,  Exalted, 
King,  Lord,  and  they  might  seem,  there¬ 
fore,  like  honorific  titles,  to  have  been 
given  independently  by  the  different  bran¬ 
ches  of  the  Semitic  family  to  the  go<ls  whom 
they  worshipped  each  in  their  own  sanctu¬ 
aries.  But  if  we  consider  how  many  words 
there  were  in  the  Semitic  languages  to 
express  greatness,  strength,  or  lordship, 
the  fact  that  the  same  appellatives  occur 
as  the  jiroper  names  of  the  deity  in  Syria, 
in  Carthage,  in  Babylon,  and  in  Palestine, 
admits  of  one  historical  exi)lanation  only. 
There  must  have  been  a  time  for  the  Se¬ 
mitic  as  well  as  for  the  Aryan  races,  when 
they  fixed  the  names  of  their  deities,  and 
that  time  must  have  preceded  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  their  separate  languages  and  sepa¬ 
rate  religions. 

One  of  the  oldest  names  of  the  deity 
among  the  ancestors  of  the  Semitic  nations 
was  El.  It  meant  Strong.  It  occurs  in 
the  Babylonian  inscriptions  as  Hu,  God,* 
and  in  the  very  name  of  Bab-il,  the  gate  or 
temple  of  II.  In  Hebrew  it  occurs  both 
in  its  general  sense  of  strong  or  hero,  and 
as  a  name  of  God  ;  and  we  find  it  applied, 
not  to  the  true  God  only,  but  also  to  the 
gods  of  the  gentiles  or  to  false  gods.  VVe 
have  it  in  Beth  el,  the  house  of  God,  and 
in  many  other  names.  If  used  with  the 
article,  as  ha- El,  the  Strong  One,  or  the 
Ciod,  it  always  is  meant  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  for  Jehovah,  the  true  God. 

The  same  El  was  worshipped  at  Byblus 
by  the  Phenicians,  and  he  was  called  there 
the  son  of  Heaven  and  Earth.f  His  fa¬ 
ther  was  the  son  of  Eliun,  the  most  high 
(iod,  who  had  been  killed  by  wild  animals. 
The  son  of  Eliun,  who  succeeded  him,  was 
dethroned,  and  at  last  slain  by  his  own  son 
El,  whom  Philo  identifies  with  the  (ireek 
Kronos,  and  represents  as  the  presiding 
deity  of  the  planet  Saturn.  J  In  the  Himy- 
aritic  inscriptions,  too,  the  name  of  El  has 
been  discovered.  § 


*  Schrader,  in  Zeitschrift  der  Deutschen  Mar- 
genldndisehen  Gcsellschaft,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  350. 

f  Hunsen,  Egypt,  iv.  187.  Fragmenta  Hist. 
Grac.,  vol.  iii.  p.  567. 

^  Fragmenta  Hist.  Grac.,  iii.  p.  567-571. 
That  K1  is  the  presiding  deity  of  the  planet  Saturn 
according  to  the  Chalila.'ans  is  also  confirmed  by 
Diodorus  Siculus,  ii.  30-3. 

§  Osiander,  Zeitschrift  der  Deutschen  Morgen- 
landischen  Gesellschajt,  x.  61. 
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With  the  name  of  FA,  Philo  connected  of  Isaac  had  been  with  me.”  And  again. 


the  name  of  Elohtm,  the  plural  of  Eloah. 
In  the  battle  l)etween  El  and  his  father, 
the  allies  of  El,  he  says,  were  called  Eloeim, 
as  those  who  were  with  Kronos  were  called 
Kronioi*  This  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  tempt¬ 
ing  etymology  of  Eloah  ;  but  as  the  best 
Semitic  scholars,  and  particularly  Professor 
Fleischer,  have  (Jeclared  against  it,  we  shall 
have,  however  reluctantly,  to  surrender  it. 
Eloah  is  the  same  word  as  the  Arabic  ilAh, 
God. 

In  the  singular,  Eloah  is  used  in  the  Bi¬ 
ble  synonymously  with  El ;  in  the  plural 
it  may  mean  gods  in  general,  or  false  gods, 
but  it  becomes  in  the  Old  Testament  the 
recognized  name  of  the  true  God.  plural  in 
form,  but  singular  in  meaning.  In  Arabic, 
ilAh,  without  the  article,  means  a  God  in 
general :  with  the  article,  Al-Ilah,  or  Allah, f 
becomes  the  name  of  the  God  of  Moham¬ 
med,  as  it  was  the  name  of  the  God  of 
Abraham  and  of  Moses. 

The  origin  of  Eloah  or  IlAh  has  been 
frequently  discussed  by  Euroi>can  as  well 
as  by  native  scholars.  The  Kamus  says 
that  there  were  twenty,  Mohammed  El  Ffisi 
that  there  were  thirty,  opinions  about  it. 
Professor  Fleischer,^  whose  judgment  in 
such  matters  we  may  trust  implicitly,  traces 
El,  the  strong  one,  back  to  a  root  Al  (with 
middle  vav,  aval),  to  be  thick  and  dense, 
to  be  fleshy  and  strong.  But  he  takes 
Eloah  or  JlAh  for  an  abstract  noun,  in  the 
sense  of  fear,  derived  from  a  totally  differ¬ 
ent  root,  viz.  alah,  to  be  agitated,  con¬ 
founded,  peiqjlexed.  From  meaning  fear, 
Eloah  came  to  mean  the  object  of  fear  or 
reverence,  and  thus  became  a  name  of  God. 
In  the  same  way  we  find  pachad,  which 
means  fear,  used  in  the  sense  of  God ; 
Gen.  xxxi.  42 — ”  Except  the  God  of  my 
father,  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  the  fear 


V.  53 — “  And  Jacob  sware  by  the  fear  of 
his  father  Isaac."  In  Aramaic,  dachlA, 
fear,  is  the  aecognised  name  for  God  or 
for  an  idol. 

The  same  ancient  name  appears  also  in 
its  feminine  form  as  AllAt.*  Her  famous 
temple  at  TUi/,  in  Arabia,  was  second  only 
in  im|)ortance  to  the  sanctuary  of  Mekkah, 
and  was  destroyed  at  the  command  of 
Mohammed.  The  worship  of  AllAt,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  confined  to  this  one  place  ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Arabian  godde^  Alilat,  mentioned  by 
Herodotus, f  is  the  same  as  the  AllAt  of  the 
Koran. 

Another  famous  name  of  the  deity, 
traces  of  which  can  be  found  among  most 
of  the  Semitic  nations,  is  Baal,  or  Bel. 
The  Assyrians  and  Babylonians,!  the 
Phenicians^  and  Carthaginians,  the  Moa¬ 
bites  and  Philistines,  and,  we  must  add, 
the  Jews  also,  all  knew  of  Bel  or  Baal  as 
a  great,  or  even  as  the  supreme  God. 
Baal  can  hardly  be  considered  as  a  strange 
and  foreign  god  in  the  eyes  of  the  Jewish 
people,  who,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets,  worshipj^ed  him  so 
constantly  in  the  groves  of  Jerusalem. 
He  was  felt  by  them  almost  as  a  home 
deity,  or,  at  all  events,  as  a  Semitic  deity, 
and  among  the  gods  whom  the  fathers  ser¬ 
ved  on  the  other  side  of  the  flood,  Bel 
held  most  likely  a  very  prominent  jdace. 
Though  originally  one,  H  Baal  became 
divided  into  many  divine  i>ersonalities 
through  the  influence  of  local  worship. 
We  hear  of  a  Baal-tsur,  Baal-tsidon,  Baal- 
tars,  originally  the  Baal  of  Tyre,  of  Sidon, 
and  Tarsus.  On  two  candelabra  found 
on  the  Island  of  Malta  we  read  the  Pheni- 
cian  dedication  to  “  Melkarth,  the  Baal  of 


.  *  Osiander,  Zeitschrift  der  Deutschen  Mar- 

gfnldndischen  CeselUckaft,  ni.  p.  479-482, 

oWSl  Allit,  goddess,  is  contracted  from 


J  See  a  note  by  Professor  Fleischer  in  De 
litzsch,  Commentar  iiher  die  Genesis,  3rd  ed.,  t  Ileroi  iiL  8.  (d ’A^'j^isi)  rdi> /iJr 

i860,  p.  64;  also  Zeitschrift  der  Deutschen  Ailfeir.in  ’OootoI,  rhr  ti  Oipavtny  ’AliXar.  In 

Morgenldndischen  Gesellsehaft,  vol.  x.  p.  60;  Herod,  i.  131,  138,  this  name  is  corrupted  to 
and  Sittungsberichte  der  konigl.  Sdchsischen  *AXn-ro.  See  Osiander,  Zeitschrift  der  Deutschen 
Gesellsehaft  der  Wissensehaften,  Philosoph.  Morgenldndischen  Gesellsehaft,  ii.  482-3. 

Hist.  Classe,y(A.  xviiL  (1866),  p.  290-292).  Dr.  \Fragmenta  Hist.  Greec.  ii  498,  2. 

W.  Wright  adopts  Prof.  Fleischer’s  derivation  ;  8  Ibid.  iii.  568,  21. 

likewise  Prof.  Kuenen  in  his  work,  De  Godsdienst  |  M.  de  Vogiie,  faurnal  Asiatiqtu,  1867,  p. 
van  Israel,  p.  45.  135. 


Al-Iiahat. 


♦  Frag,  Hist.  Gritc.^  iii.  568,  18.  ol 
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Tyre."  At  Shechem  Baal  was  worship¬ 
ped  as  Baai-barith,* * * § *•  supi)osed  to  mean 
the  god  of  treaties ;  at  Kkron  the  Philis¬ 
tines  worshipped  him  as  Baal-zebub,\  the 
lord  of  flies,  while  the  Moabites,  and  the 
'Jews  too,  knew  him  also  by  the  name  of 
Baal-peor.\  On  Phenician  coins  Baal  is 
called  B4al  ShAmayim,  the  Baal  of  heaven, 
which  is  the  Beelsam?n  of  Philo,  identi¬ 
fied  by  him  with  the  sun.§  “When  the 
heat  became  oppressive,  the  ancient  races 
of  Phenicia,”  he  says,  “lifted  their  hand 
heavenward  to  the  sun.  For  him  they 
con.sidered  the  only  (lod,  the  lord  of  hea¬ 
ven,  calling  him  lk;elsam6n,||  which  with 
the  Phenicians  is  lord  of  heaven,  and 
with  the  Greeks  Zeus.”  We  likewise  hear 
of  Baalim,  or  many  Baals  or  gods.  And 
in  the  same  way  as  by  the  side  of  the  male 
lldh  or  A/Mh  we  found  a  female  Alldt,  we 
also  find  by  the  side  of  the  male  Baal,  a 
’female  deity  Baalt,  the  Baaltis  of  the 
Phenicians.  It  may  be  that  the  original 
conception  of  female  deities  differs  among 
Semitic  and  Aryan  nations,  and  that  these 
feminine  forms  of  Alldh  and  Baal  w'ere 
at  first  intended  only  to  express  the 
energy  or  activity,  or  the  collective 
powers  of  the  deity,  not  a  separate 
being,  least  of  all  a  wife.  This  opinion^ 
is  certainly  confirmed  when  we  see  that 
in  a  Carthaginian  inscription  the  goddess 
Tanit  is  called  the  face  of  Baalf*  and  that 
in  the  inscription  of  F.shmunazar,  the  Sido- 
nian  Astarte  is  called  the  name  of  Baal 
In  course  of  time,  however,  this  abstract 
idea  was  supplanted  by  that  of  a  female 
power,  and  even  a  wife,  and  as  such  we 
find  Baaltis  worship]>ed  by  Phenicians, 
Babylonians,  and  Assyrians, §§  for  the  n^me 
of  Mylitta  in  HerodotusHH  is,  according  to 
Dr.  Opi)ert,  a  mere  corruption  of  Baaltis. 


•  Judges  viiL  33 ;  ix.  4. 

■f  2  Kings  i.  2,  3,  16. 

J  Numbers  xxv. 

§  Fragmenta  Hist.  Grtrc.  iii.  565,  5.  It  is 
impossible  to  change  fiXio,'  into  because  El 
or  Kronos  is  mentioned  afterwards. 

I  Is  this  the  same  as  Barsamus,  mentioned  by 
Moses  of  Chorene  (Hist.  Arm.  i.  13)  as  a  deified 
hero  worshippetl  by  the  Ss-rians  ?  Or  is  Barsamus 
the  Son  of  Heaven  ?  See  Rawlinson,  Ancient 
Monarchies,  L  p.  1 16. 

^  De  V’  ogii^,  1.  &  p.  1 38. 

*•  iya-iE.  cf-  ist’!:?- 
tt  cf-  mni  sr- 

Fragmenta  Hist.  Grtec.  iii.  569,  25. 

S55  Ibid.  iv.  283,  9. 

II  Herod.  L  131,  199. 


Another  famous  female  goddess  is  Ash- 
toreth,  a  name  which  presupjtoses  a  mas¬ 
culine  deity,  Ashtar.  'Fraces  of  this  god 
have  been  discovered  in  the  Ishtar  of  the 
Babylonian  inscriptions,  and  more  recent¬ 
ly  in  the  Ashtar  of  the  Moabite  stone.  In 
this  case,  however,  the  female  deity  be¬ 
came  predominant,  and  was  worshipped, 
not  only  by  Carthaginians,  Phenicians, 
and  Philistines,  but  likewise  by  the  Jews* 
when  they  forsook  the  Lord,  and  served 
Baal  and  Ashtaroth.f  The  Syrians  called 
her  Astarte,  and  by  that  ominous  name 
she  became  known  to  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans.  When  Jeremiah  speaks  of  the 
Queen  of  Heaven,|  this  can  only  be 
meant  for  Astarte,  or  Baaltis.  Even  in 
Southern  Arabia  there  are  traces  of  the 
worship  of  this  ancient  goddess.  For  in 
Sana,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Himyaritic 
kingdom,  there  was  a  magnificent  palace 
and  temple  dedicated  to  Venus  (Bait 
Ghumdan),  and  the  name  of  Athtar  has 
been  read  in  the  Himyaritic  inscriptions  : 
nay,  it  is  preceded  in  one  place  by_  the 
verb  in  the  masculine  gender.  § 

Another  word,  meaning  originally  king, 
which  must  have  been  fixed  upon  as  a 
name  of  the  Deity  in  prehistoric  times,  is 
the  Hebrew  Melech.  We  find  it  in  Moloch, 
who  was  worshipj>ed  not  only  at  Carthage, 
in  the  Islands  of  Crete  and  Rhodes,  but 
likewise  in  the  Valley  of  Hinnom.  We 
find  the  same  word  in  Milcom,  the  god  of 
the  Ammonites,  who  had  a  sanctuary  in 
Mount  Olivet ;  and  the  gods  Adrammelech 
and  Anammelech,  to  whom  the  Sepharvites 
burnt  their  children  in  the  fire,fl  seem  again 
but  local  varieties  of  the  same  ancient 
Semitic  idol. 

AdonAi,  which  in  Hebrew  means  my 
lord,  and  in  the  Old  Testament  is  used 
exclusively  of  Jehovah,  ajxpears  in  Phe¬ 
nicia  as  the  name  of  the  Supreme  Deity, 
and  after  undergoing  manifold  mythologi¬ 
cal  transformations,  the  same  name  has 
become  familiar  to  us  through  the  Greek 
tales  about  the  beautiful  youth  Adonis, 


*  I  Kings  xi.  5. 
f  Judges  iiL  12. 
j  Jer.  viL  18,  Q'’?5Bn 

,§  Osiander,  1.  c.  p.  472.  Gildemeister, 
Zeitschrift  der  D.  M.  G.  xxiv.  pp.  180,  181  ; 
I.enormant,  Comptes-rendus  des  st  ances  de  P  Acad, 
des  inscriptions  et  belles-lettres  de  Pannie  1867  ; 
Levy,  Zeitschrift  der  D.  M.  G,  xxiv.  p.  189. 

I  2  Kings  xvii.  31. 
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loved  by  Aphrodite,  and  killed  by  the  wild  lAO  was  the  same  word  as  Jahveh  or 
boar  of  Ares.  -  Jehovah  or  Jah  (as  in  Hallelu-jah),  may 


Ely6n,  which  in  Hebrew  means  the 
Highest,  is  used  in  the  Old  Testament  as 
a  predicate  of  God.  It  occurs  also  by  it¬ 
self  as  a  name  of  Jehovah.  Melchize- 
dek  is  called  emphatically  the  priest  of 
El  elybn,  the  priest  of  the  most  high  God. 

But  this  name  again  is  not  restricted  to 
Hebrew.  It  occurs  in  the  Phenician 
cosmogony  as  Eliun,  the  highest  God,  the 
Father  of  Heaven,  who  was  the  father  of 
El.  Dr.  Opi>ert  has  identified  this  Eliun 
with  the  minus  nientioned  by  Damascius. 

Another  word  used  in  the  Bible,  some¬ 
times  in  combination  with  El,  and  more 
frequently  alone,  as  a  name  of  the  su¬ 
preme  deity,  is  Shaddai,*  the  Powerful. 
It  comes  from  a  kindred  root  to  that  which 
has  yielded  the  substantive  Shed,  meaning 
demon  in  the  language  of  the  'I'almud,  and 
the  plur.  Shedim,  a  name  for  false  gods  or 
idols  in  the  Old  'I'estament.  This  name 
occurs  as  Set  or  Sed  in  the  hieroglyjihic 
inscriptions. f  It  is  there  the  name  of  a 
god  introduced  by  the  shepherds,  and  one 
of  his  surnames  is  given  as  Baal.  I’he 
same  deity  Shaddai,  the  Pow'erful,  has,  by 
a  clever  conjecture,  been  discovered  as 
one  of  the  deities  worshipped  by  the 
ancient  Phenicians.J 

While  these  names  of  the  Deity  and 
some  others  are  shared  in  common  by  all, 
or  by  the  most  important  members  of 
the  Semitic  family,  and  must  therefore 
have  existed  ])revious  to  the  first  Semitic 
separation,  there  are  others  peculiar  to 
each  branch. 

Thus  the  name  of  Jehovah,  or  Ja/n'eh,^ 
as  it  seems  originally  to  have  been  pro¬ 
nounced,  seems  to  me  to  be  a  divine 
name  peculiar  to  the  Jews.  It  is  tnie  that 
in  a  well-known  passage  of  Lydus,  I  AO  | 
is  said  to  have  been  the  name  of  God 
among  the  Chaldasans.  But  granting  that 

Dc  Vogii^,  I.  c.  p.  i6o. 

Bunsen,  Egypt,  iv.  221.  De  Vogii^,  Me¬ 
langes  d  Archiologu,  p.  77. 

^  Theoduret.  Quasi,  xv.  ad.  F.xodum  (420 
A.D.):  caXov'Ti  H  airi  lABK,  'Icv^ioi  6i 

lAQ.  Dio<i.  Sic.  i.  94  (59  B.c.) :  waph  ll  roU 
’Isv^aiaif  M'diKTilf  rir  'laid  ivttaXttiptny  Ptir,  c.r.X. 

I  L)rdus  E>e  Mensibus,  iv.  38,  14 :  O!  Xv- 

talai  rif  tUia  lAQ  \lyowi,  4»ri  r«»  rairr^*  rf 

4‘jii'icwi'  yXuaap  arai  LABAOO  it  XiytTtt, 

alar  i  trip  nif  Iwt(  riXaix,  rmritTia  i  bpai'trp^-is. 
Bunsen,  Egypt,  iv.  193;  Renan,  Sane honiat hen, 
p.  44,  note.  And  see  Diodorus  Siculus,  i.  94,  2. 


not  Lydus  by  the  Chaldieans  have  simply 
meant  the  Jews?  If,  as  Sir  Henry  Raw- 
linson  maintains,  the  name  of  Jehovah 
occurred  in  the  Babylonian  inscriptions, 
the  case  would  be  different ;  we  should 
then  have  to  admit  that  this  name,  too, 
was  fixed  before  the  Semitic  family  was 
broken  up  ;  but  until  this  is  fully  ]xroved, 
we  shall  be  justified  in  claiming  Jehovah 
as  a  name  of  the  Deity  j)eculiar  to  Hebrew, 
or,  at  all  events,  as  fixed  by  the  Hebrew 
projxhets  in  the  sense  of  the  one  true  (iod, 
ojxposed  to  all  other  gods  of  the  Semitic 
race.* 

But  whether  w'e  include  or  exclude  the 
name  of  Jehovah,  we  have,  I  think,  sufifi- 
cient  witnesses  to  establish  what  we  wish¬ 
ed  to  establish,  viz.,  that  there  was  a 
jxeriod  during  which  the  ancestors  of  the 
Semitic  family  had  not  yet  been  divided, 
whether  in  language  or  in  religion.  'I’hat 
period  transcends  the  recollection  of 
every  one  of  the  Semitic  races  in  the  same 
way  as  neither  Hindus,  (ireeks,  nor 
Romans  have  any  recollection  of  the  time 
when  they  spoke  a  common  language,  and 
worshipped  their  Father  in  heaven  by  a 
name  that  was  as  yet  neither  Sanskrit,  nor 
Greek,  nor  Latin.  But  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  call  this  jxrehistoric  period  historical  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  word.  It  was  a  real 
period,  because,  unless  it  was  real,  all  the 
realities  of  the  Semitic  languages  and  the 
Semitic  religions,  such  as  we  find  them 
after  their  separation,  would  be  unintelli¬ 
gible.  Hebrew,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  point 
to  a  common  source  as  much  as  Sanskrit, 
Greek,  and  Latin  ;  and  unless  we  can 
bring  ourselves  to  doubt  that  the  Hindus, 
the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  the  Teutons 
derived  the  worship  of  their  principal 
deity  from  their  common  .‘\ryan  sanctuary, 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  deny  that  there 
was  likewise  a  jxrimitive  religion  of  the 
whole  Semitic  race,  and  that  FJ,  the 
Strong  One  in  heaven,  was  invoked  by 
the  ancestors  of  all  the  Semitic  races,  be¬ 
fore  there  were  Babylonians  in  Babylon, 
Phenicians  in  Sidon  and  T>tus,  before 

*  Ivol^eck,  Aglaophamus,  p.  461.  Sir  FI.  Raw- 
linson  lias  kindly  informed  me  that  he  doubts 
whether  Yahu,  which  occurs  in  the  sense  of  Go<l  in 
the  Assyrian  inscription,  belonge<l  properly  to  the 
Assyrian  language.  He  thinks  that  it  may  have 
been  liorrow^  from  Syria,  and  adopted  with  the 
language,  as  were  so  many  other  foreign  terms. 
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there  were  Jews  in  Mesopotamia  or  Jeru¬ 
salem.  'I'he  evidence  of  the  Semitic  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Aryan  languages  : 
the  conclusion  cannot  be  difl’erent. 

\Ve  now  come  to  the  third  nucleus 
of  language,  and,  as  I  hojje  to  show,  of 
religion  also — to  that  which  forms  the 
foundation  of  the  'I'uranian  world.  The 
subject  is  extremely  difficult,  and  I  con¬ 
fess  I  doubt  whether  I  shall  succeed  in  en¬ 
gaging  your  sympathy  in  favor  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  opinions  of  people  so  strange,  so 
far  removed  from  us,  as  the  Chinese,  the 
Mongolians,  the  Samoyedes,  the  Finns, 
and  1  -apps.  We  naturally  take  an  interest 
in  the  ancient  history  of  the  Aryan  and 
Semitic  nations,  for,  after  all,  we  are  our¬ 
selves  Aryan  in  language,  and  Semitic,  at 
least  to  a  certain  extent,  in  religion.  15ut 
what  have  we  in  common  with  the  Tura¬ 
nians,  with  Chinese  and  Samoyedes  ? 
Very  little,  it  may  seem  ;  and  yet  it  is  not 
very  little,  for  it  is  our  common  humanity. 
It  is  not  the  yellow  skin  and  the  high 
cheekbones  that  make  the  man.  Nay,  if 
we  look  but  steadily  into  those  black 
Chinese  eyes,  we  .shall  find  that  there,  too, 
there  is  a  soul  that  responds  to  a  soul,  and 
that  the  (lod  whom  they  tncan  is  the  same 
(lod  whom  we  mean,  however  helpless 
their  utterance,  however  imperfect  their 
worship. 

If  we  take  the  religion  of  China  as  the 
earliest  rei)resentative  of  Turanian  wor- 
shiji,  the  (juestion  is,  whether  we  can  find 
any  names  of  the  1  )eity  in  Chinese  which 
appear  again  in  the  religions  and  mytho¬ 
logies  of  other  Turanian  tribes,  such  as 
the  Mandshus,  the  Mongolians,  the'l’atars, 
or  Finns.  1  confess  that,  considering  the 
changing  and  shifting  character  of  the  Tu¬ 
ranian  languages,  considering  also  the  long 
interval  of  time  that  must  have  passed  be¬ 
tween  the  first  linguistic  and  religious  set¬ 
tlement  in  China,  and  the  later  gradual 
and  imi)erfect  consolidation  of  the  other 
Turanian  races,  1  was  not  very  sanguine 
in  my  expectation  that  any  such  names  as 
D\a\is  pitar  among  the  Aryans,  or  El 
and  Eaal  among  the  Shemites,  coukl  have 
survived  in  the  religious  traditions  of  the 
vast  'ruranian  world.  However,  therein 
no  reason  why  we  should  not  look  for 
such  names  in  Chinese,  Mongolian,  and 
Turkish  ;  still  less,  why  we  should  pass 
them  by  with  indifference  or  incredulity 
because,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 
their  coincidence  is  not  so  striking  and 


convincing  as  that  of  the  Semitic  and 
Aryan  names  of  the  Deity.  There  are  in 
researches  of  this  kind  different  degrees  of 
certainty,  and  I  am  the  very  last  person  to 
slur  them  over,  and  to  represent  all  our  re¬ 
sults  as  equally  certain.  Hut  if  we  want 
to  arrive  at  terra  Jirma,  we  must  not  mind 
a  plunge  now  and  then  ;  and  if  we  wish  to 
mount  a  ladder,  we  must  not  be  afraid  of 
taking  the  first  step.  The  coincidences 
between  the  religious  phraseology  of  Chi¬ 
nese  and  other  Turanian  languages  are  cer¬ 
tainly  not  like  the  coincidences  between 
Creek  and  Sanskrit,  or  between  Hebrew 
and  Phenician  ;  but  they  are  such  that 
they  ought  not  to  be  neglected  by  the 
pioneers  of  a  new  science. 

You  remember  that  the  popular  wor¬ 
ship  of  ancient  China  was  a  worship  of 
single  spirits,  of  powers,  or,  we  might 
almost  say,  of  names  ;  the  names  of  the 
most  prominent  powers  of  nature  which  are 
supposed  to  exercise  an  influence  for  good 
or  evil  on  the  life  of  man.  We  find  a  belief 
in  spirits  of  the  sky,  the  sun,  the  moon,  the 
stars,  the  earth,  the  mountains,  the  rivers ; 
to  say  nothing  as  yet  of  the  spirits  of  the 
departed.  In  China,  where  there  always 
has  been  a  strong  tendency  towards  order 
and  regularity,  some  kind  of  system  has 
been  superinduced  by  the  recognition  of 
two  powers,  one  active,  the  other  passive, 
one  male,  the  other  female,  which  com¬ 
prehend  everything,  and  which,  in  the  mind 
of  the  more  enlightened,  tower  high  above 
the  great  crowd  of  minor  spirits.  These 
two  powers  are  within  and  beneath  and  be¬ 
hind  everything  that  is  double  in  nature, 
and  they  have  freciuently  been  identified 
with  heaven  and  earth.  We  can  clearly 
see,  however,  that  the  spirit  of  heaven  occu¬ 
pied  from  the  beginning  a  much  higher 
position  than  the  spirit  of  the  earth.  It  is 
in  the  historical  books  only,  in  the  Shu- 
King,*  that  we  are  told  that  heaven  and 
earth  together  are  the  father  and  mother 
of  all  things.  In  the  ancient  poetry 
Heaven  alone  is  both  father  and  mother.f 


•  In  the  Shu-king  (3,  1 1)  Tien  is  called  Shang- 
tien,  or  High  Heaven,  which  is  synonymous  with 
8hang-tc,  High  Spirit,  another  very  common  name 
of  the  supreme  deity.  The  Confucians  never 
made  any  image  of  Shang-te,  but  the  Taosse  rep¬ 
resented  their  (Yah-hwang)  Shang-te  under  the 
human  form. — Meiihurst,  Inquiry,  p.  46. 

f  Chalmers,  Origin  of  the  Chinese,  p.  14 ; 
M^hurst,  1.  c.,  p.  i;:4;  contrast  between  Shins 
and  ShangtL 
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This  spirit  of  heaven  is  known  in  Chinese 
by  the  name  of  Tien,  and  wherever  in 
other  religions  we  should  expect  the  name 
of  the  supreme  deity,  whether  Jupiter  or 
Allah,  we  find  in  Chinese  the  name  of 
Tien  or  sky.  This  Tien,  according  to 
the  Imperial  Dictionary  of  Kanghee, 
means  the  Great  One,  he  that  dwells  on 
high  and  regulates  all  below.  We  see  in 
fact  that  Tien,  originally  the  name  of  sky, 
has  passed  in  Chinese  through  nearly  all 
the  phases,  from  the  lowest  to  the  high¬ 
est,  through  which  the  Aryan  name  for 
sky,  dyaus,  passed  in  the  poetry,  the 
religion,  mythology,  and  philosophy  of 
India  and  Greece.  I'he  sign  of  tien 
in  Chinese  is  compounded  of  two  signs  : 
ia,  which  means  great,  and  yth,  which 
means  one.  The  sky,  therefore,  was 
conceived  as  the  One,  the  Peerless, 
and  as  the  Great,  the  High,  the  Ex¬ 
alted.  I  remember  reading  in  a  Chi¬ 
nese  book,  “  As  there  is  but  one  sky,  how 
can  there  be  many  gods  ?”  In  fact,  their 
belief  in  Tien,  the  spirit  of  heaven, 
moulded  the  whole  of  the  religious  phra¬ 
seology  of  the  Chinese.  “  The  glorious 
heaven,”  we  read,  “  is  called  bright,  it 
accompanies  you  wherever  you  go ;  the 
glorious  heaven  is  called  luminous,  it  goes 
wherever  you  roam.”  Tien  is  called  the 
ancestor  of  all  things  ;  the  highest  that  is 
above.  He  is  called  the  great  framer, 
who  makes  things  as  a  potter  frames  an 
earthen  vessel.  The  Chinese  also  speak 
of  the  decrees  and  the  will  of  Heaven,  of 
the  steps  of  Heaven  or  Providence.  The 
sages  who  teach  the  people  are  sent  by 
heaven,  and  Confucius  himself  is  said  to 
have  been  used  by  heaven  as  the  “  alarum  ” 
of  the  world.  The  same  Confucius,  when 
on  the  brink  of  despondency,  because  no 
one  would  believe  in  him,  know's  of  one 
comfort  only ;  that  comfort  is  :  “  Heaven 
knows  me.”  It  is  clear  from  many  pas¬ 
sages  that  with  Confucius  Tien  or  the 
Spirit  of  Heaven  was  the  supreme  deity, 
and  that  he  looked  upon  the  other  gods 
of  the  people,  the  spirits  of  the  air,  the 
mountains  and  the  rivers,  the  spirits  also 
of  the  departed,  very  much  with  the  same 
feelings  with  which  Socrates  regarded  the 
mythological  deities  of  Greece.  Thus 
when  asked  on  one  occasion  how  the 
spirits  should  be  served,  he  replied  :  “  If 
we  are  not  able  to  serve  men,  how  can 
we  serve  the  spirits?”  And  at  another 
time  he  said  in  his  short  and  significant 
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manner  ;  “  Respect  the  Gods,  and  keep 
them  at  a  distance.”  * 

VVe  have  now  to  see  whether  we  can  find 
any  traces  of  this  belief  in  a  sujireme  spirit 
of  heaven  among  the  other  branches  of  the 
Turanian  class,  the  Mandshus,  Mongoli¬ 
ans,  Tatars,  Finns,  or  Lapps.  As  there  are 
many  names  lor  sky  in  the  Turanian  dia¬ 
lects,  it  would  not  be  absolutely  necessary 
that  we  should  find  the  same  name  which 
we  found  in  Chinese :  yet,  if  traces  of 
that  name  could  be  found  among  Mongo¬ 
lians  and  Tatars,  our  argument  would, 
no  doubt,  gain  far  greater  strength.  It  is 
the  same  in  all  researches  of  comparative 
mythology.  If  we  find  the  same  concej>- 
tions,  the  same  myths  and  legends,  in 
India,  Greece,  Italy,  and  Germany,  there 
is,  no  doubt,  some  presumption  in  favor  of 
their  common  origin,  but  no  more.  Put 
if  we  meet  with  gods  and  heroes,  having 
the  same  names  in  the  mythology  of  the 
Veda,  and  in  the  mythology  of  Greece 
and  Rome  and  Germany,  then  we  stand 
on  firmer  ground.  We  have  then  to  deal 
with  real  facts  that  cannot  be  disputed, 
and  all  that  remains  is  to  explain  them.  In 
Turanian  ruythology,  however,  such  facts 
are  not  easily  brougiit  together.  With  the 
exception  of  China,  we  know  very  little  of 
the  ancient  history  of  the  Turanian  races, 
and  what  we  know  of  their  present  state 
comes  frequently  from  prejudiced  obser¬ 
vers.  Besides,  their  old  heathendom  is 
fast  disappearing  before  the  advance  of 
Buddhism,  Mohammedanism,  and  Chris¬ 
tianity.  .  Yet  if  we  take  the  accounts  of 
the  most  trustworthy  travellers  in  Central 
and  Northern  Asia,  and  more  particularly 
the  careful  observations  of  Castr^n,  we 
cannot  but  recognize  some  most  strikirg 
coincidences  in  the  scattered  notices  ol 
the  religion  of  the  Tungusic,  Mongolic, 
Tataric,  and  Finnic  tribes.  Everywhere 
we  find  a  worship  of  the  spirits  of  nature,  of 
the  spirits  of  the  departed,  though  behind 
and  above  it  there  rises  the  belief  in  some 
higher  power,  known  by  different  names, 
sometimes  called  the  Father,  the  Old  One, 
who  is  the  Maker  and  Protector  of  the 
world,  and  who  always  resides  in  heaven. 
Chinese  historians  are  the  only  writers  who 
give  us  an  account  of  the  earlier  history 
of  some  of  these  Turanian  tribes,  particu¬ 
larly  of  the  Huns,  whom  they  call  Jliong- 
nu,  and  of  the  Turks,  whom  they  call  Tu- 


*  Medhurst,  Xepfy  to  Dr.  Boone,  p.  33. 
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kiu.  They  relate  * * * §  that  the  Huns  wor¬ 
shipped  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  spirits  of 
the  sky  and  the  earth,  and  the  spirits  of 
the  departed,  and  that  their  priests,  the 
Shamans,  possessed  a  power  over  the 
clouds,  being  able  to  bring  down  snow, 
hail,  rain,  and  wind.f 

Menander,  a  Byzantine  historian,  re¬ 
lates  of  the  Turks  that  in  his  time  they 
worshipped  the  fire,  the  water,  and  the 
earth,  but  that  at  the  same  time  they  be¬ 
lieved  in  a  Cio<l,  the  maker  of  the  world, 
and  offered  to  him  sacrifices  of  camels, 
oxen,  and  sheep. , 

Still  later  we  get  some  information  from 
medi;eval  travellers,  such  as  Plano  Carpini 
and  Marco  Polo,  who  say  that  the  Mongol 
tribes  paid  great  reverence  to  the  sun,  the 
fire,  and  the  water,  but  that  they  believed 
also  in  a  great  and  powerful  God,  whom 
they  called  Natagai  (Naligay)  or  Itoga. 

In  modern  times  we  have  chiefly  to 
depend  on  Castr6n,  who  had  eyes  to  see 
and  ears  to  hear  what  few  other  travellers 
would  have  seen  or  heard,  or  understood. 
Speaking  of  the  Tungusic  tribes,  he 
says,  “  they  worship  the  sun,  the  moon, 
the  stars,  the  earth,  fire,  the  spirits  of 
forests,  rivers,  and  certain  sacred  locali¬ 
ties  ;  they  worship  even  images  and  fe¬ 
tishes,  but  with  all  this  they  retain  a  faith  in 
a  supreme  being  which  they  call  Buga."\ 
“  The  Samoyedes,”  he  says,  “  worship 
idols  and  various  natural  objects ;  but 
they  always  profess  a  belief  in  a  higher 
divine  jwwer  which  they  call  Num." 

I'his  deity  which  is  called  Num  is  also 
called  Junta  by  the  Samoyedes,  §  and  is  in 
fact  the  same  deity  which  in  the  grand 
mythology  of  Finland  is  known  under 
the  name  of  Jumala.  The  mythology  of 
Finland  has  been  more  carefully  preserved 
than  the  mythologies  of  all  the  other  Al¬ 
taic  races,  and  in  their  ancient  epic  poems, 
which  have  been  kept  up  by  oral  tradition 
for  centuries,  and  have  been  written  down 
but  very  lately,  we  have  magnificent  de¬ 
scriptions  of  Jumala,  the  deity  of  the  sky. 
Jumala  meant  originally  the  sky.  It  is 
derived,  as  Castren  has  shown  (p.  24),  from 
Junta,  thunder,  and  la,  the  jdace,  meaning 
therefore  the  place  of  thunder,  or  the  sky. 
It  is  used  first  of  all  for  sky,  secondly  for  god 


•  Castren,  VorUsungen  iiher  Finniseht  My- 
thologie,  p.  2. 

Ibid  1.  c.,  p.  36. 

Is  this  the  Russian  “bog,”  god? 

§  Castren,  L  c.,  p.  13. 


of  the  sky,  and  thirdly  for  gods  in  general. 
The  very  same  word,  only  modified  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  phonetic  rules  of  each  lan¬ 
guage,  occurs  among  the  Lapps  (p.  r  1),  the 
Esthonians,  the  Syrjanes,  the  'I’cheremis- 
sians,  and  the  Votyakes  (p.  24).  We  can 
watch  the  growth  and  the  changes  of  this 
heavenly  deity  as  we  catch  a  glimpse  here 
and  there  of  the  religious  thoughts  of  these 
Altaic  tribes.  An  old  Samoyede  woman 
who  was  asked  by  Castren  (p.  16)  whether 
she  ever  said  her  prayers,  replied  :  “  Every 
morning  I  step  out  of  my  tent  and  bow 
before  the  sun  and  say :  ‘  When  thou 
risest,  I,  too,  rise  from  my  bed.’  And 
every  evening  I  say  :  ‘  When  thou  sink- 
est  down,  I,  too,  sink  down  to  rest.’  ” 
That  was  her  prayer,  perhaps  the  whole 
of  her  religious  service  ; — a  poor  prayer  it 
may  seem  to  us,  but  not  to  her :  for  it 
made  that  old  woman  look  twice  at  least 
every  day  away  from  earth  and  up  to 
heaven  ;  it  implied  that  her  life  was  bound 
up  with  a  larger  and  higher  life  ;  it  encir¬ 
cled  the  daily  routine  of  her  earthly  exist¬ 
ence  with  something  of  a  divine  halo. 
She  herself  was  evidently  proud  of  it,  for 
she  added,  with  a  touch  of  self-righteous¬ 
ness  :  “  There  are  wild  people  who  never 
say  their  morning  and  evening  prayers.” 

As  in  this  case  the  deity  of  the  sky  is 
represented,  as  it  were,  by  the  sun,  we 
see  Jumala,  under  ditferent  circumstances, 
conceived  as  the  deity  of  the  sea.  Wheij 
walking  one  evening  with  a  Samoyede  sail¬ 
or  along  the  coast  of  the  Polar  Sea,  Castren 
asked  him:  “Tell  me,  where  is  Num?” 
(i.e.  Jumala.)  Without  a  moment’s  hesita¬ 
tion  the  old  sailor  pointed  to  the  dark, 
distant  sea,  and  said  :  “  He  is  there." 

Again,  in  the  epic  poem  Kalev41a, 
when  the  hostess  of  Pohjola  is  in  labor, 
she  calls  on  Jumala,  and  says:  “Come 
now  into  the  bath,  Jumala,  into  the 
warmth,  O  lord  of  the  air  !”  (p.  19.) 

At  another  time  Jumala  is  the  god  of 
the  air,  and  is  invoked  in  the  following 
lines  (p.  21) : — 

Harness  now  thyself,  Jumala, 

Ruler  of  the  air,  thy  horses  ! 

Bring  them  forth,  thy  rapid  racers, 

Drive  the  sledge  with  glittering  colors. 

Passing  through  our  bones,  our  ankles. 

Through  our  desh  that  shakes  and  trembles, 
Tlu'ough  our  veins  which  seem  all  broken. 

Knit  the  flesh  and  bones  together, 

Fasten  vein  to  vein  more  firmly. 

Let  our  joints  be  filled  with  silver, 

Let  our  veins  with  gold  be  running  1 
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In  all  these  cases,  the  deity  invoked  is 
the  same  ;  it  is  the  deity  of  the  sky,  Juma- 
la ;  but  so  indefinite  in  his  character,  that 
we  can  hardly  say  whether  he  is  the  god 
of  the  sky,  or  the  sun,  or  the  sea,  or  the  air, 
or  whether  he  is  a  supreme  deity  reflected 
in  all  these  aspects  of  nature. 

However,  you  will  naturally  ask,  where 
is  there  any  similarity  between  the  name 
of  that  deity  and  the  Chinese  deity  of  the 
sky,  Tien  ?  'I'he  common  worship  of 
Jumala  may  prove  some  kind  of  religious 
concentration  among  the  different  Altaic 
nations  in  the  North  of  Asia,  but  it  does 
not  prove  any  prehistoric  community  of 
worship  between  those  nations  and  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  China.  It  is  true 
that  the  Chinese  Tien,  with  its  three 
meanings  of  sky,  god  of  the  sky,  and  god 
in  general,  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  the 
North  'I'uranian  Jumala ;  but  still  we 
want  more  ;  we  want  traces  of  the  same 
name  of  the  deity  in  China,  in  Mongolia, 
and  'I'atary,  just  as  we  found  the  name  of 
Jupiter  in  India  and  Italy,  and  the  name  of 
El  in  Babylon  and  Palestine. 

Well,  let  us  remember  that  Chinese  is 
a  monosyllabic  language,  and  that  the 
later  Turanian  dialects  have  entered  into 
the  agglutinative  stage,  that  is  to  say,  that 
they  use  derivative  suffixes,  and  we  shall 
then  without  much  difficulty  discover 
traces  of  the  Chinese  word  Tien,  with  all 
Hts  meanings,  among  some  at  least  of  the 
most  important  of  the  I'uranian  races.  In 
the  Mongolian  language  we  find  Teng¬ 
ri,*  and  this  means,  first,  sky ;  then,  god 
of  the  sky ;  then,  god  in  general ;  and 
lastly  spirit  or  demon,  whether  good  or 
bad. 

I  think  you  will  see  the  important  bear¬ 
ing  of  this  discovery,  for  it  clinches  the 
argument  as  nothing  else  could  have 
clinched  it.  Unless  we  had  found  the 
same  name  of  the  supreme  deity  in  the 
hymns  of  the  Veda  and  in  the  prayer  of 
the  priestesses  at  Dodona,  we  could  not 
have  forced  the  conviction  that  it  was  ori¬ 
ginally  one  and  the  same  conception  of 
divine  personality,  that  had  been  worship¬ 
ped  long  before  the  Hindus  had  entered 
India,  or  the  dove  had  alighted  on  the 
oak  of  Dodona.  The  same  applies  to  the 


*  Turkish  “tangry”  or  ^ 

tenri),  the  Yakute  “tangara.” 


Chinese  Tien  and  the  Mongolian  Tengri. 
And  this  is  not  all.  By  a  fortunate  acci¬ 
dent  the  I'uranian  name  of  Tengri  can 
be  traced  back  from  the  modern  Mongo¬ 
lian  to  an  earlier  period.  Chinese  au¬ 
thors,  in  their  accounts  of  the  early  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Huns,  tell  us  that  the  title 
given  by  the  Huns  to  their  leaders  was 
tangU-kutu  (or  tchen-ju),*  This  tangli- 
kutu  meant  in  their  language  Son  of  Heav¬ 
en,  and  you  will  remember  that  the  same 
name.  Son  of  Heaven,  is  still  given  to  the 
Chinese  Emperor.f  It  does  not  mean 
Son  of  God,  but  Emperor  by  the  grace 
of  God.  Now  the  Chinese  title  is  Hen- 
tze,  corresponding  to  the  Hunnish  tangli- 
kutu.  Hence  Hunnish  iang-li,  or  Mon¬ 
golian  teng-ri,  are  the  same  as  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Tien. 

Again  in  the  historical  accounts  which 
the  Chinese  give  of  the  Tukiu,  the  ances¬ 
tors  of  the  Turks,  it  is  said  that  they  wor- 
shijjped  the  Spirits  of  the  Earth,  and  that 
they  called  these  spirits pu-ieng-i-li.  Here 
the  first  syllable  must  be  intended  for 
earth,  while  in  teng-i-li  we  have  again  the 
same  word  as  the  Mongolian  tengri,  only 
used,  even  at  that  early  time,  no  longer 
in  the  sense  of  heaven,  or  god  of  heaven, 
but  as  a  name  of  gods  and  spirits  in  gen¬ 
eral.  We  find  a  similar  transition  of 
meaning  in  the  modern  Yakute  word 
tangara.  It  means  the  sky,  and  it  means 
God ;  but  among  the  Christian  converts 
in  Siberia  iangafa  is  also  used  to  signify 
“  the  Saints.”  The  wild  reindeer  is  called 
in  Yakute  God’s  reindeer,  because  it  lives 
in  the  open  air,  or  because  God  alone 
takes  care  of  it. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  same  kind  of 
evidence  which  enabled  us  to  establish  a 
primitive  Aryan  and  a  primitive  Semitic 
religion  :  we  have  a  common  name,  and 
this  name  given  to  the  highest  deity, 
preserved  in  the  monosyllabic  language 
of  China,  and  in  the  cognate,  though  ag¬ 
glutinative,  dialects  of  some  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  North  Turanian  tribes.  We  find  in 
these  words  not  merely  a  vague  similarity 
of  sound  and  meaning,  but,  by  watching 
their  growth  in  Chinese,  Mongolian,  and 
Turkish,  we  are  able  to  discover  in  them 
traces  of  organic  identity.  Everywhere 
they  begin  with  the  meaning  of  sky,  they 


.•  Schott,  Ueber  das  Altaische  Spraehge- 
schlec/U,  p.  9. 

f  Schott,  Ckintsischt  Literatur,  p.  63. 
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rise  to  the  meaning  of  God,  and  they  sink 
down  again  to  the  meaning  of  gods  and 
spirits.  'I'he  changes  in  the  meaning  of 
these  words  run  parallel  with  the  changes 
that  took  place  in  the  religions  of  these 
nations,  which  in  China,  as  elsewhere, 
combine  the  worship  of  numberless  spirits 
with  the  belief  in  a  supreme  heavenly  cleity. 

Did  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  guided  by 
mere  similarity  of  sound  and  meaning,  it 
would  be  easy,  for  instance,  to  connect 
the  name  given  to  the  highest  deity  by 
the  Samoyedes,  Nunty  the  same  as  the 
Finnish  Juma{la),  with  the  name  used  for 
God  in  the  language  of  Tibet,  Nam. 
T'his  might  seem  a  most  important  link, 
because  it  would  help  us  to  establish  an 
original  identity  of  religion  among  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  North  and  South  Turanian 
branches.  Hut  till  we  know  something 
of  the  antecedents  of  the  Tibetan  word, 
till  we  km)w,  as  I  said  before,  its  organic 
growth,  we  cannot  think  of  using  it  for 
such  purposes. 

If  we  now  turn  for  a  moment  to  the 
minor  spirits  believed  in  by  the  large 
masses  in  China,  we  shall  easily  see  that 
they,  too,  in  their  character  are  strikingly 
like  the  spiVits  worshipped  by  the  North 
'I'uranian  tribes.  These  spirits  in  Chinese 
are  called  Shin*  which  is  really  the  name 
given  to  every  invisible  power  or  influ¬ 
ence  which  can  be  perceived  in  operation 
in  the  universe.  Some  Shins  or  spirits 
receive  real  worship,  which  is  graduated 
according  to  their  dignity ;  others  are 
looked  ui)on  with  fear.  The  spirits  of 
pestilence  are  driven  out  and  dispersed 
by  exorcism  ;  many  are  only  talked  about. 
'I'here  are  so  many  spirits  that  it  seems 
impossible  to  fix  their  exact  number.  The 
principal  classes  f  are  the  celestial  spirits 
(tien  shin),  the  terrestrial  spirits  (ti  ki),  and 
the  ancestral  spirits  (jin  kwei),  and  this 
is  the  order  J  in  which  they  are  ranked 
according  to  their  dignity.  Among  celes¬ 
tial  spirits  (tien  shin)  we  find  the  spirits  of 
the  sun  and  the  moon  and  the  stars,  the 
clouds,  wind,  thunder,  and  rain ;  among 
terrestrial  spirits,  those  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  the  fields,  the  grain,  the  rivers,  the 
trees,  the  year.  Among  the  departed 


•  Medhurst,  Reply,  p.  ii. 
t  Ibid.  1.  c.,  p.  21. 

X  Ibid.  1.  c.,  p.  22.  The  spirits  of  heaven  are 
called  shin;  the  spirits  of  earth  are  called  ki ; 
when  men  die  their  wandering  and  transformed 
souls  and  spirits  are  called  kwei. 
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spirits  are  those  of  the  emperors,  the 
sages,  and  other  public  benefactors,  which 
are  to  be  revered  by  the  whole  nation,  while 
each  family  has  its  own  manes  which  are 
treated  with  special  reverence  and  honor¬ 
ed  by  many  superstitious  rites.* 

The  same  state  of  religious  feeling  is 
exhibited  among  the  North  Turanian 
tribes,  only  without  those  minute  distinc¬ 
tions  and  regulations  in  which  the  Chinese 
mind  delights.  The  Samoyedes,  as  we 
saw,  believed  in  a  supreme  god  of  hea¬ 
ven,  called  Num  ;  but  Castren,  who  lived 
so  long  among  them,  says  ;  “  The  chief 

deities  invoked  by  their  priests  or  sorcer¬ 
ers,  the  Shamans,  are  the  so-called  Tade- 
bejoSy\  invisible  spirits  dwelling  in  the  air, 
the  earth,  the  water,  and  everywhere  in 
nature.  I  have  heard  many  a  Samoyede 
say  that  they  were  merely  the  spirits  of 
the  dejiarted,  but  others  look  upon  them 
as  a  class  of  inferior  deities.” 

The  same  scholar  tells  us  (p.  105)  that 
“  the  mythology  of  the  Finns  is  flooded 
with  names  of  deities.  Every  object  in 
nature  has  a  genius,  called  iialtia,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  its  creator  and  protec¬ 
tor.  These  spirits  were  not  tied  to  these 
outward  objects,  bnt  were  free  to  roam 
about,  and  had  a  body  anil  soul,  and  their 
own  well-marked  personality.  Nor  did 
their  existence  depend  on  the  existence  of 
a  single  object ;  for  though  there  was  no 
object  in  nature  without  a  genius,  the 
genius  was  not  confined  to  any  single  ob¬ 
ject,  but  comprehended  the  whole  class 
or  genus.  I'his  mountain-ash,  this  stone, 
this  house  has  its  own  genius,  but  the 
same  genius  cares  for  all  other  mountain- 
ashes,  stones,  and  houses.” 

We  have  only  to  translate  this  into  the 
language  of  logic,  and  we  shall  under¬ 
stand  at  once  what  has  happened  here  as 
elsewhere  in  the  growth  of  religious  ideas 
and  mythological  names.  What  we  call  a 
general  conception,  or  what  used  to  be 
called  “  essentia  generalis”  “  the  tree- 
hood,”  “  the  stone-hood,”  “  the  house- 
hood,”  in  fact,  the  genus  tree,  stone,  and 
house,  is  what  the  Finns  and  Samoyedes 


*  Ibid.  i.  p.  43.  The  great  sacrifices  are  offered 
only  to  7’r  or  Skang-te,  the  same  as  Tien.  The  five 
TV  which  used  to  be  joined  with  Shang-te  at  the 
great  liorder  sacrifice  were  only  the  five  powers  or 
qualities  of  Shang-te  personified.  Since  the  year 
A.u.  1369  the  worship  of  these  five  TV  has  been 
abolished. 

f  Castren,  Finnisehe  Mylhologie,  p.  122. 
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call  the  genius,  the  haltia,  the  tadebejo,  and 
what  the  Chinese  call  Shin.  We  si)eak 
very  glibly  of  an  essentia  generalis,  but' 
to  the  unschooled  mind  this  was  too  great 
an  effort.  Something  substantial  and  in¬ 
dividual  had  to  be  retained  when  trees 
had  to  be  spoken  of  as  a  forest,  or  days 
as  a  year ;  and  in  this  transition  period 
from  individual  to  general  conceptions, 
from  the  tangible  to  the  comprehensible, 
from  the  real  to  the  abstract,  the  shadow, 
the  ghost,  the  power  or  the  spirit  of  the 
forest,  of  the  year,  of  the  clouds,  and  the 
lightning,  took  possession  of  the  human 
mind,  and  a  class  of  beings  was  called 
into  existence  which  stands  before  us  as  so- 
called  deities  in  the  religion  and  mytho¬ 
logy  of  the  ancient  world. 

The  worship  of  ancestral  spirits  is  like¬ 
wise  shared  in  common  by  the  North 
Turanian  races  and  the  Chinese.  I  do 
not  lay  much  stress  on  that  fact,  because 
the  worship  of  the  spirits  of  the  departed 
is  perhaps  the  most  widely  spread  form  of 
natural  superstition  all  over  the  world.  It 
is  important,  however,  to  observe  that  on 
this  ix)int  also,  which  has  always  been 
regarded  as  most  characteristic  of  Chinese 
religion,  there  is  no  difference  between 
China  and  Northern  Asia.  Most  of  the 
Finnish  and  Altaic  tribes,  says  Castr6n 
(p.  1 19),  cherish  a  belief  that  death,  which 
they  look  ujxin  with  terrible  fear,  does 
not  entirely  destroy  individual  existence. 
And  even  those  who  do  not  profess  belief 
in  a  future  life,  observe  certain  ceremonies 
which  show  that  they  think  of  the  departed 
as  still  existing.  They  take  food,  dresses, 
oxen,  knives,  tinder-boxes,  kettles,  and 
sledges,  and  place  them  on  the  graves ; 
nay,  if  pressed,  they  would  confess  that 
this  is  done  to  enable  the  departed  to 
hunt,  to  fish,  and  to  fight,  as  they  used  to 
do  when  alive.  Lapps  and  Finns  admit 
that  the  body  decays,  but  they  imagine 
that  a  new  body  is  given  to  the  dead 
in  the  lower  world.  Others  speak  of  the 
departed  as  ghosts  or  spirits,  who  either 
stay  in  the  grave  or  in  the  realm  of  the 
dead,  or  who  roam  about  on  earth,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  during 
stonn  and  rain.  They  give  signs  of  them¬ 
selves  in  the  howling  of  the  wind,  the 
rustling  of  leaves,  the  crackling  of  the  fire, 
and  in  a  thousand  other  ways.  They  are 
invisible  to  ordinary  mortals,  but  the  sor¬ 
cerers  or  Shamans  can  see  them,  and  can 
even  divine  their  thoughts.  It  is  curious 


that  in  general  these  spirits  are  supposed 
to  be  mischievous ;  and  the  most  mis¬ 
chievous  of  all  are  the  spirits  of  the  de¬ 
parted  priests  (p.  123).  They  interrupt 
the  sleej),  they  send  illness  and  misfortunes, 
and  they  trouble  the  conscience  of  their 
relatives.  Everj'thing  is  done  to  keep 
them  away.  When  the  cori)se  has  been 
carried  out  of  the  house,  a  red-hot  stone 
is  thrown  after  the  departed,  as  a  charm 
to  prevent  his  return.  The  offerings  of 
food  and  other  articles  deposited  on  the 
grave  are  accounted  for  by  some  as  de¬ 
priving  the  dead  of  any  excuse  for  com¬ 
ing  to  the  house,  and  fetching  these  things 
himself.  Among  the  Tchuvashes  a  son 
uses  the  following  invocation  when  offer¬ 
ing  sacrifice  to  the  spirit  of  his  father; 
“  lUe  honor  thee  with  a  feast ;  look,  here 
is  bread  for  thee,  and  different  kinds  of  meat ; 
thou  hast  all  thou  canst  want :  but  do  not 
trouble  us,  do  not  come  near  us"  (p.  122). 

It  is  certainly  a  general  belief  that  if 
they  receive  no  such  offerings,  the  dead 
revenge  themselves  by  sending  diseases 
and  other  misfortunes.  The  ancient  Hi- 
ongnu  or  Huns  killed  the  prisoners  of 
w'ar  on  the  tombs  of  their  leaders  ;  for  the 
Shamans  assured  them  that  the  anger  of 
the  spirits  could  not  be  appeased  other- 
wnse.  The  same  Huns  had  regular  sacri¬ 
fices  in  honor  of  their  ancestral  spirits. 
One  tribe,  the  Topas,  which  had  migrated 
from  Siberia  to  Central  Asia,  sent  ambas¬ 
sadors  with  offerings  to  the  tombs  of  their 
ancestors.  T'heir  tombs  were  protected 
with  high  palings,  to  prevent  the  living 
from  clambering  in,  and  the  dead  from 
clambering  out.  Some  of  these  tombs 
were  magnificently  adorned,*  and  at  last 
grew  almost,  and  in  China  f  altogether, 
into  temples  where  the  si)irits  of  the  de¬ 
parted  were  actually  worshipped.  All  this 
takes  place  by  slow  degrees ;  it  begins 
with  placing  a  flower  on  the  tomb  ;  it  ends 
with  worshipj)ing  the  spirits  of  departed 
em|)erors  J  as  equals  of  the  Supreme 
Spirit,  the  Shang-te  or  Tien,  and  as  enjoy¬ 
ing  a  divine  rank  far  above  other  spirits 
or  Shins.  The  difference,  at  first  sight, 
between  the  minute  ceremonial  of  China 


*  Castr^n,  1.  c,  p.  122. 

f  When  an  emperor  died,  and  men  erected  an 
ancestral  temple,  and  set  up  a  parental  tablet  (as 
a  resting-place  for  the  “  shin  ”  or  spirit  of  the  de¬ 
parted),  they  called  him  Te. — Medliurst,  Inquiry 
p.  7 ;  from  the  Le-ke,  vol.  k  p.  49. 

J  Medhurst,  Inquiry,  p.  4^ 
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and  the  homely  worship  of  Finns  and  one  of  the  life-springs  of  all  religion,  a  be- 
Lapps  may  seem  enormous ;  but  if  we  lief  in  immortality. 

trace  both  back  as  far  as  we  can,  we  see  Allow  me  in  conclusion  to  recapitulate 
that  the  early  stages  of  their  religious  be-  shortly  the  results  of  this  Lecture, 
lief  are  curiously  alike.  First,  a  worship  We  found,  first  of  all,  that  there  is  a 
of  heaven,  as  the  emblem  of  the  most  ex-  natural  connection  between  language  and 
alted  conception  which  the  untutored  religion,  and  that  therefore  the  classifica- 
mind  of  man  can  entertain,  expanding  tion  of  languages  is  applicable  to  the  an- 
with  the  expanding  thoughts  of  its  wor-  cient  religions  of  the  world, 
shippers,  and  eventually  leading  and  lift-  We  found,  secondly,  that  there  w’as  a 
ing  the  soul  from  horizon  to  horizon,  to  a  common  Aryan  religion  before  the  separa- 
belief  in  that  which  is  beyond  all  horizons,  tion  of  the  Aryan  race  ;  a  common  Semitic 
a  belief  in  that  which  is  infinite.  Second-  religion  before  the  separation  of  the 
ly,  a  belief  in  deathless  spirits  or  i)owers  Semitic  race  ;  and  a  common  Turanic  reli- 
of  nature  ;  which  supplies  the  more  imme-  gion  before  the  separation  of  the  Chinese 
diate  and  every-day  wants  of  the  religious  and  the  other  tribes  belonging  to  the 
instinct  of  man,  satisfies  the  imagination,  Turanian  class.  We  found,  in  fact,  three 
and  furnishes  the  earliest  poetry  with  ele-  ancient  centres  of  religion  as  we  had  found 
vated  themes,  I.astly,  a  belief  in  the  ex-  before  three  ancient  centres  of  language, 
istence  of  ancestral  spirits ;  which  implies,  and  we  have  thus  gained,  I  believe,  a  tnily 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  in  a  spiri-  historical  basis  for  a  scientific  cla.ssification 
tual  or  in  a  material  form,  that  which  is  of  the  principal  religions  of  the  world. 


Temple  Bar. 
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Chapter  I. 

A  VOICE  AND  NOTHING  MORE. 

Every  one  knows  Golden  Friars — that 
quaint  old  village  of  gray  stone  gables, 
under  the  shadow  of  dark  elms  that  grow 
in  little  groups  of  twos  and  threes,  stand¬ 
ing  by  the  margin  of  a  lake  which  is  built 
round  with  an  amphitheatre  of  the  grand¬ 
est  mountain. 

Westward  of  this  beautiful  scene — so 
wooded,  solemn,  solitary — the  aspect  of 
the  country  changes  gradually ;  and  about 
twelve  miles  away  from  that  little  town, 
you  find  yourself  in  a  region  strangely  dif¬ 
ferent.  It  is  monotonous,  bleak,  and  re¬ 
pulsive,  with  the  peculiar  melancholy  and 
ugliness  that  characterize  a  “  moss.” 

Dardale  Moss  is  said  to  be  tvv’elve  miles 
long,  and,  in  some  places,  seven  miles 
broad.  It  is  a  wide,  black  level,  with 
only  here  and  there  a  break  or  a  hillock, 
or  a  tuft  of  furze,  or  a  little  screen  of 
osiers,  to  vary  the  stretch  of  peat  and 
quagmire. 

I'he  arable  and  jiasture  land,  by  which 
this  dank  expanse  is  encompassed  as  by  a 
shore,  throws  out  long  promontories,  or 
recedes  into  mimic  bays.  Patches  of 
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dwarf  oak  and  hazel,  and  graceful  groups 
of  the  silver-stemmed  birch,  irregularly 
fringe  its  edges,  or  gather  thickly  on  the 
natural  moles  and  causeways  that  throw 
their  arms  into  the  wide  morass. 

This  sylvan  skirting,  and  the  irregular 
ascent  of  the  ground  immediately  sur¬ 
rounding  the  moss  redeem  its  ugliness, 
and  render  many  of  its  recesses  ixisitively 
picturesque. 

The  moon  had  risen  over  that  black  ex¬ 
panse,  full  ten  miles  long  and  eight  broad, 
which  is  well  known  in  one  of  our  north¬ 
ern  English  counties,  as  I  have  said,  as 
Dardale  Moss. 

The  lonely  young  Squire  of  Hazelden 
was  striding  from  tussock  to  tussock  over 
its  treacherous  surface,  homeward,  his  gun 
over  his  shoulder.  There  is  not  a  living 
soul  of  his  kith  and  kin  in  that  home,  for 
which,  nevertheless,  he  feels  a  kindly  at¬ 
tachment  as  he  draws  nearer.  Excepting 
a  few  scattered  boors  and  peasants,  there 
is  not  a  human  being  living  within  five 
miles  of  Haworth  House.  “So  much  the 
better,”  thinks  the  Squire,  a  little  bitterly, 
for  he  is  poor  and  proud. 

The  Stjuire  that  day  had  encountered 
but  ore  adventure,  which,  except  in  the 
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solitude  of  that  region,  would  have  been 
none  at  all.  Before  the  storm  had  got  up, 
as  the  sun  was  setting  beyond  the  low  ho¬ 
rizon  of  the  wide,  flat  moss,  he  heard  not 
far  from  him,  issuing  from  the  thickets  of 
the  wood  that  there  skirted  the  moor,  a 
voice  with  whose  sweetness  the  melan¬ 
choly  of  the  western  light  and  tinted  woo<ls 
accorded ;  it  rose  so  clear  and  sad,  that  he 
stopped  to  listen  as  it  sang  these  words : 

“  The  hawthorn  tree 
Is  dear  to  me. 

The  elver-stone  likewise, 

The  lonely  air 
That  lingers  there. 

And  thought  that  never  dies. 

“  In  evening  glow 
The  May  will  blow. 

The  stone  a  shadow  cast — 

And  stone  and  tree 
A  bield  will  be 
As  in  the  summers  past. 

“  Aiid  words  as  dear 
Will  others  hear 
Beneath  the  hawthorn  tree. 

In  leafy  May 
At  fall  of  day, 

Where  I  no  more  shall  be.” 

The  long  note  died  away  as  the  last 
beam  of  the  setting  sun  lighted  the  autum¬ 
nal  boughs  of  the  wood,  and  silence  and 
twilight  came  together.  For  some  seconds 
he  paused,  enchanted  ;  and  then,  curious 
to  discover  the  minstrel  whose  music  had 
moved  him  so  strangely,  he  strode  into 
the  wood,  and  paced  its  rugged  banks  and 
hollows  in  a  vain  search. 

After  this  he  sat  down  for  a  while  uix)n 
a  rock,  musing  upon  this  song,  which  had 
left  a  vague  tenderness  in  his  mind  ;  and 
I  am  almost  ashamed  to  say  that  by  the 
time  he  had  recovered  his  lost  ground,  and 
resumed  his  homeward  route,  the  moon 
had  risen,  and  a  high  chill  wind  had  begun 
to  blow. 

It  is  late  in  autumn  now,  and  this  pre¬ 
maturely  wintry  wind  is  sweeping  the  me¬ 
lancholy  moor  ;  the  scud  is  drifting  wildly 
across  the  moon,  and  the  irregular  groups 
of  thorn  and  stunted  oak  and  birch  that 
gather  near  the  edge  of  the  wide  moss  are 
tossing  their  arms  in  an  eerie  ecstasy,  as  if 
beckoning  the  bogles  and  dobbies  across 
that  desolate  expanse. 

William  Haworth,  the  Squire  of  Hazel- 
den,  is  a  tall,  active  fellow,  with  a  face 
that  is  gentle  and  manly,  and  light-brown 
hair  and  blue  eyes — a  Saxon  supi>orted  by 
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genealogy,  for  an  ancestor  of  his  fought 
at  Hastings  for  Harold  against  the  Nor¬ 
man. 

Did  ever  young  fellow  lead  so  solitary 
a  life  ?  -  It  has  made  him,  perhaps,  some¬ 
thing  of  an  enthusiast  and  a  dreamer.  It 
has  not,  however,  impaired  his  energy. 
In  this  wild  solitude  he  has  passions, 
plans,  and  j)ride  enough  to  find  him  work. 
His  life  is  by  no  means  idle  or  unambi¬ 
tious. 

Striking  swiftly  towards  his  home  among 
the  bending  trees,  in  the  sweep  of  the  cold 
wind,  he  found  himself  on  a  sudden  before 
the  Druidic  ring  of  cyclopean  stones,  a 
relic  of  prehistoric  times,  for  which  among 
antiijuarians  that  lonely  place  is  famous. 
White,  tall,  and  worn — they  stood  in  the 
moonlight,  which,  checkered  by  the  flying 
scud,  passed  over  them  with  swift  alterna¬ 
tions. 

Light  and  shadow  flew  on  and  on  be¬ 
fore  him  over  the  grass,  in  rapid  pulsations, 
and  the  old  Stones  alternately  gleamed  in 
dazzling  light  and  sank  in  darkness.  For 
the  scud  was  driving  across  the  moon, 
and  -the  flying  shadows  rolled  as  if  the 
sward  itself  was  driving  in  ceaseless  un¬ 
dulations  beneath  his  feet  and  through 
those  cycloj>ean  columns. 

Standing  against  one  of  these  stones 
was  a  human  form.  To  one  who  well 
knew  the  solitude  of  that  neighborhood 
the  appearing  of  living  man  or  woman 
at  that  hour,  in  such  a  place,  was  a 
wonder. 

The  wind  was  cold  and  wild.  The  figure 
was  that  of  a  tall  slender  woman  with  a  cloak 
on,  the  hood  of  which  was  over  her  head. 
She  was  leaning  lightly  with  her  shoulder 
against  the  time-worn  stone  that  rose  from 
the  grass  high  above  her,  and  a  solitary 
thom-tree  at  her  side  was  bending  and 
tossing  in  the  storm,  in  which  also  such 
comers  of  her  cloak  as  she  had  not 
gathered  close  about  her  were  flapping 
and  quivering. 

As  William  Haworth  drew  near  she 
turned  her  head  for  a  moment,  and  seemed 
to  look  toward  him.  She  took  no  further 
notice  of  his  approach,  and  appeared 
serenely  indifferent  alike  about  him  and 
the  stomi. 

The  Squire  had  nothing  of  the  leaven  of 
the  man  of  the  world  in  him  except  ambi¬ 
tion.  He  was  the  son  of  solitude  and 
thought.  He  had  his  ca.stles  in  the  air, 
but  spared  not  himself  to  make  them  one 
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day  real.  Thus  the  romance  and  shyness 
of  earlier  youth  remained  with  him,  al¬ 
though  his  pride  would  have  declined  to 
confess  either. 

“  I  beg  pardon — but  surely  you  won’t 
stay  there  ;  it  is  quite  awful,  and  the  night 
is  growing  wilder.” 

'There  was  no  answer. 

“  And  it  is  so  cold — miserably,”  he 
added. 

“  I  am  on  a  journey,  sir,”  said  a  clear 
low  voice,  and  the  cloak  did  not  move. 

“  \V'ell,  but  you  can’t  do  without  shelter^ 
and  the  nearest  is  miles  away,  except  my 
house  ;  there  are  dangerous  places,  too, 
about  this  moss,  and  people  have  been 
lost  in  it.  If  you  have  no  objection, 
good  old  Mrs.  Gillyflower  will  make  you 
comfortable  for  the  night,  and  you  are 
very  welcome.  The  house  is  mine,  and  I 
am  going  home.  She  will  be  very  glad  to 
see  you — pray,  don’t  think  of  staying 
here.” 

“  You  are  a  man  that  is  kind  to  the 
poor — you  would  wish  to  see  them  better,” 
said  the  same  voice,  very  silvery  and  civil, 
with  no  suspicion  of  the  mendicant’s 
whine  in  it,  or  of  the  uncouth  dialect  and 
intonation  of  those  northern  regions.  It 
was  the  tone  of  a  i)erson  whose  opin¬ 
ion  was  of  value,  and  who  had  a  right  to 
give  it. 

“It  matters  little  what  I  am,  provided 
I  speak  truth ;  this  is  neither  hour  nor 
weather  for  making  a  journey  on  foot,  and 
the  storm  grows  worse.” 

“  It  is  past  seven  o’clock  ?  ”  said  the 
mantle. 

“  Nearer  eight ;  it  was  seven  when  I 
passed  the  cat-stone  at  Elverden,  and  that 
is  three  miles  away.” 

“  Well,  then,  I  will  go — thank  you,  sir,” 
said  this  voice,  that  he  thought  so  sweet ; 
and  she  made  a  little  step  forward  and 
stoi)ped,  to  intimate  that  she  was  ready 
to  go  when  he  should  lead  the  way. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  say  from  what 
our  impressions  are  gathered :  perhaps  it 
was  something  in  the  shape  and  bearing, 
no  less  than  in  the  sweet  and  fearless  tone 
of  the  female  in  the  cloak,  that  resembles 
the  grace  of  a  princess  who  accepts  a 
right,  with  a  secret  consciousness  that  in 
so  doing  she  confers  a  distinction. 

Men  w'ho  live  alone,  if  they  are  more 
reserved,  are  also  simpler  than  their 
brethren  who  rough  it,  and  revel  in  the 
inns  and  highways  of  life. 
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“  Thank  you  very  much,”  said  he,  very 
respectfully  ;  and  they  walked  together 
towards  Haworth  House,  which  stands 
close  by. 

Passing  by  moss-gray  rocks,  and  tossing 
broom  and  bramble,  and  groups  of  birch 
and  oak,  over  a  very  uneven  sward,  which 
she  trod  with  a  step  as  light  and  stately  as 
a  deer’s,  they  moved  side  by  side. 

He  longed  to  speak  to  her,  but  some¬ 
thing  restrained  him,  and  never  a  word 
said  she. 

And  now  before  them  rises  the  strong  old 
house  of  Haworth,  built  of  gray  stone, 
with  a  shingle  roof  and  small  windows  ; 
and  the  shadows  of  the  ancient  elms  that 
toss  and  nod  about  it  are  sharp  on  the 
walls,  or  blurred,  as  the  uncertain  moon¬ 
light  changes. 

'The  hall-door  has  a  great  old-fashioned 
latch,  and  standing  together  under  the 
stone  porch  the  S(iuire  essayed  to  oj)en 
his  door  and  give  his  guest  welcome,  but 
the  bolts  were  drawn  and  all  secure. 
Then  he  hammered  at  the  door  with  the 
knocker,  and  then  whacked  the  old  oak 
more  lustily  with  the  butt  of  his  gun. 

“  I’m  so  sorry  the  storm  prevents  their 
hearing,”  .said  he,  a  little  ashamed  of  his 
hospitality. 

Perhaps  old  Martha  Gillyflower  thought 
he  had  outstayed  the  due  hour  of  return, 
and  intended  a  hint  to  that  effect. 

“  I’ll  call  them,  at  the  windows,”  said 
he.  And  running  round  the  comer  and 
to  the  far  window,  which  is  that  one  of 
the  three  kitchen-windows  which  looks 
from  the  side  of  the  house,  and  having 
there  summoned  the  garrison  effectually, 
he  returned  to  the  jwrch  before  the  hall- 
door  was  opened. 

Chapter  II. 

HAWORTH  HALL. 

Good  Mr.s.  Gillyflower  w’as  the 
Stjuire’s  housekeeper.  Mall  Darrell  was 
a  w'iry  girl — a  “  hobble-de-hoy,”  with  a 
check  bedgown,  bare  arms,  and  a  nibber 
that  had  plainly  touched  the  pots  always 
in  her  hand,  and  one  shoulder  something 
higher  than  the  other ;  and  Mall  constitu¬ 
ted  the  household  whom  Mrs.  Gillyflower 
chiefly  commanded.  There  was,  besides, 
Peter  Clinton — a  thick  fellow  in  barragan 
jacket,  and  trousers  always  clayey  about 
the  knees  ;  for  he  was  gardener  as  well 
as  groom,  and  outdoor  factotum.  Tom’s 
thumbs  looked  as  if  they  had  been  beaten 
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broad  long  ago  on  an  anvil,  and  his  nails 
and  hands  were  always  grimed  with  gar¬ 
den-mould,  and  he  lived  in  two  rooms  that 
were  somewhere  among  the  stables. 

The  hall-door,  being  unbarred,  opened 
with  a  swoop  that  carried  Mall  Darrell, 
who  did  the  office  of  porteress,  against  the 
wall,  and  made  the  candle,  prudently  held 
a  long  way  off  in  Martha  (lillyflower’s 
hand,  flare  with  a  great  agitation. 

“  Come  in,  please,”  said  William  Ha¬ 
worth. 

And  the  stranger  in  the  cloak,  fluttering 
in  the  breeze,  stepped  into  the  hall  ; 
and  William  got  his  stalwart  shoulder  to 
the  old  oak-door,  and  forced  it,  with  a 
struggle,  into  its  place,  and  there  was  an 
instantaneous  calm  ;  and  the  candle-flame 
was  serene,  and  lighted  stout  old  Martha’s 
face  till  every  wrinkle  was  marked,  and 
every  pucker  stood  out  like  those  of  a 
burgomaster’s  wife  in  a  Dutch  |X)rtrait. 

\Vhen  Mrs.  Gillyflower  beheld  the 
stranger,  her  voluble  welcome  and  remon¬ 
strance  just  commenced  w’as  suspended, 
and  her  lips  closed.  With  her  chin  in 
the  air,  and  the  corners  of  her  mouth 
depressed,  she  eyed  the  tall  stranger 
askance,  with  a  jealousy  that  bordered  on 
dignified  scorn. 

Without  removing  her  hood,  the  tall 
slender  form  in  the  dark  cloak  glanced 
quickly,  this  way  and  that,  over  her 
shoulder,  and  from  under  that  hood  Wil¬ 
liam  Haworth  had  just  a  shadowy  glimpse 
of  an  oval  face  and  a  splendid  pair  of 
eyes. 

It  was  but  momentary  and  obscure,  for 
now  she  was  looking  straight  at  the  house¬ 
keeper,  and  the  Squire  could  see  again 
but  the  tournure  of  the  draped  figure. 

“  Martha — I  say,  Mrs.  Ciillyflower — 
pray  attend  to  me.  I  wish  you  to  make 
this  ”  (how  was  he  to  style  her  ?) — “  this 
lady  as  comfortable  as  you  can.  There’s 
a  fire,  of  course — and  tea — and — and 
supper.  And  she  is  making  a  journey ; 
and  she’ll  pass  to-night  under  your  care ; 
and — and  treat  her  hospitably  and  kindly, 
if  you  please.” 

The  young  Squire  said  this  with  an  effort 
of  self-assertion,  for  he  was  extremely 
embarrassed  by  old  Martha’s  fixed  and 
severe  glance,  which  she  had  transferred 
from  the  unknown  to  him. 

He  felt  indescribably  disconcerted — he 
felt  that  he  was  looking  “  put  out ;  ”  and 
his  pride  resented  the  contrast  w'hich  it 


recognized  in  his  guest,  who  stood  there 
looking  at  the  old  woman  with  an  air  as 
serene  as  that  of  a  princess  who  has 
taken  the  veil. 

“Certainly,  sir — you’re  master  here,” 
said  the  old  servant,  dryly ;  and  making 
a  short  courtesy,  that  was  rather  a  snub 
than  a  civility,  to  the  stranger,  she  led  the 
way  to  the  kitchen. 

He  watched  his  guest  as  she  walked 
down  the  tiled  passage,  and  then  he 
turned  and  entered  his  study. 

'I'he  rooms  in  that  house  are  not  stately 
— very  much  the  reverse ;  they  are  very 
low,  and  not  very  large.  Here  w’as  one 
hardly  fourteen  feet  sciuare,  wainscoted 
round  with  oak,  with  two  narrow  windows, 
curtained  with  thick  red  stuff,  discolored 
by  time,  and  with  a  threadbare  car|)et, 
much  too  small  for  the  floor. 

But  it  is  an  extremely  cosy  room  not¬ 
withstanding.  It  has  a  huge  old-fashioned 
hearth,  in  which  was  then  burning  a 
cheery  fire  of  mingled  peat,  wood,  and 
coals,  lighting  it  all  up  merrily.  Right 
opposite,  ticked  from  the  wainscot  that 
homeliest  and  snuggest  of  inelegant  arti¬ 
cles — a  Dutch  clock,  near  to  w’hich  hung 
his  trout  and  pike  rods,  his  landing-net 
and  gaff,  an  old  silver-mounted  pair  of  fam¬ 
ily  horse-pistols,  and  a  duck -gun  ;  all  round 
the  room  were  fixed  the  antlers  of  deer 
— ancient  decorations  transferred  from  the 
hall ;  and  the  studious  pretensions  of  the 
young  man  were  vouched  for  by  a  few 
shelves,  as  rude  as  the  other  furniture  of 
the  room,  from  which  his  books  showed 
their  well-worn  backs.  All  the  furniture 
was  clumsy  and  out  of  date,  and  before 
the  fire  stood  a  table  hardly  compatible 
with  romance,  on  which  were  tea-things, 
bread,  butter,  and  a  red  round  of  beef; 
while  a  brass  kettle  sang  pleasantly  from 
the  bars. 

“  I  do  hope  old  Martha  is  really  mak¬ 
ing  her  comfortable.  I  wonder  who  she 
is  ?  If  she  is  a  lady,  she  does  not 
choose  to  be  recognized  as  such — that  is 
plain.  She  will  know,  of  course,  that  I 
could  not  have  asked  her,  having  no  lady 
to  receive  her,  into  these  sitting-rooms.” 
He  glanced  round,  and  smiled  as  he 
thought  the  dignified  phrase,  for  he  did 
not  actually  speak  it.  “  Well — ^yes  ;  I 
may  be  better  yet — finery,  wealth  ;  never 
so  snug  again,  though.” 

I  wonder  whether  moments  ever  came 
in  which  our  liberated  friend  Robinson 
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Crusoe  regretted  his  cave,  with  its  rude 
furniture,  his  chests  and  his  hammock,  and 
his  harmless  comrades  the  dog  and  the 
parrot,  and  dismissed  the  tranquil  image 
with  a  sigh. 

“  I’ll  make  no  difference  :  I’ll  go  to  the 
kitchen  at  my  usual  hour,  and  smoke  my 
ten  minutes  by  the  chimney;  but  I  don’t 
think  old  Martha  would  like  to  disgrace 
Haworth  by  neglecting  a  guest.” 

The  young  Squire  was  hungry ;  he  ate 
heartily.  And  then  he  sat  before  the  fire  ; 
and  the  thought  of  the  beautiful  figure  in 
the  dark  mantle  was  with  him  still. 

Chapter  III. 

A  BATTLE  WITHOUT  RESULTS. 

WiLLiA.M  Haworth  had  poked  the  fire 
only  twice,  when  a  sharj)  knock  at  the 
door  announced  Mrs.  Gillyflower.  She 
closed  the  door,  having  stumped  in,  clear¬ 
ing  her  voice,  not  to  lose  time  as  she 
did  so,  in  such  hot  haste  to  speak  was  she  ; 
and  she  made  a  halt,  and  a  “  right-face,” 
and  a  courtesy. 

William  was  very  fond  of  old  Martha, 
and  a  little  henpecked  by  her.  Her  air 
and  look  embarrassed  him  ;  he  was  in  an 
unpleasant  suspense,  and  had  only  time  to 
say,  “Well,  Martha  ?” 

“  I’m  come,  sir,  to  gie  ye  warning ;  I’ll 
leave  you  this  day  month,  or  any  day 
sooner  ye  please.  I  a’  Jaeen  lang  enough 
in  Haworth  House.  I  shouldn’t  ken  the 
aid  place,  wi’  the  changes  that’s  like  to  be.” 

“Why,  what  do  you  mean,  Martha? — 
what  have  I  done  ?  ”  said  the  Squire,  stand¬ 
ing  up  and  opening  his  hands  in  e.vpostu- 
lation. 

“  What  a’  ye  done.  Master  Willie  ? 
Well,  I  think  when  ye  bring  in  a  young 
fool  o’  a  lass  like  that — a  young  lady,  I 
believe  I’m  to  call  her — Lady,  indeed ! 
Cow-lady  (ladybird)  off  the  moss,  more  like 
—bring  her  in,  I  say,  by  the  hand - ” 

“  I  did  not  bring  her  in  by  the  hand,” 
replied  William,  indignantly. 

“  And  what  has  that  to  do  wi’  the  mat¬ 
ter,  Master  Willie  ?  What  does  it  signify, 
sir?  Not  that  bit  o’  stick  that’s  burning 
in  the  peat,  there.  But  whether  ye  brought 
her  in  by  the  hand  or  no,  it’s  plain  ye 
should  put  her  out  by  the  lug.” 

“Why,  what  the  devil  has  she  been 
doing  ?  ”  demanded  William,  firing  up  with 
a  stamp  on  the  floor. 

“  I  don’t  say  she’s  been  doin’  nout,  did 
I  ?  All  I  sa/s  this — and  queer  crack- 
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brain’d  work  it  is  ! — ^how  does  you  and  me 
know  who  or  what  she  is  ?  I  won’t  make 
a  butty  o’  such  folk  for  no  one ;  catter- 
waulin’  over  the  moss  wi’  her  company- 
keeper,  mayhap — and  a  brave  gowk  they’ve 
made  o’  you — and  I’m  vexed  to  think 
you’d  be  so  dafy.  Ye  usedn’t  to  du  a 
that  lids.  Master  Willie — and  what  will  the 
nebbers  consait?— and  what  will  the  neb- 
bers  say  ?  ” 

“Neighbors,  indeed!  I’d  like  to  know 
where  the  neighbors  are  ;  and  I  give  them 
all  leave,  when  you  can  find  them,  to  say 
what  they  please.  I  tell  you,  Martha,  with 
your  nonsense,  you  are  enough  to  ruin  the 
character  of  fifty  men.”  And  as  he  said 
this,  indignantly  looking  on  her  consequen¬ 
tial  face  and  dumpy  person,  his  own  speech 
was  on  a  sudden  so  very  near  upsetting 
him,  that  he  turned  abruptly,  and  I  think 
his  shoulders  shook  a  little. 

“  Listen  to  me,”  he  said,  turning  again, 
with  a  countenance  graver  than  ever ; 
“and  perhaps,  once  for  all,  you’ll  hear 
reason.  Returning  home,  only  three  min¬ 
utes  before  I  knocked  at  the  kitchen-win¬ 
dow,  I  saw  this  young  woman — I  suppose 
she’s  young,  as  you  say  so ;  I’m  sure  I 
don’t  know — standing  alone  in  the  stonn, 
at  the  Mickle  Steans.  I  suppose  the  i)oor 
creature  meant  to  pass  the  night  there. 
^Vould  it  have  been  creditable  to  Haworth 
House,  and  the  old  name,  and  to  you  as 
housekeej)er,  if  I  had  passed  her  by,  and 
left  her  in  the  mirk  and  storm— to  be  found 
dead,  perhaps,  in  the  morning,  within  ten- 
score  steps  of  our  door  ?  Do  you  really 
mean  to  say  that,  in  the  name  of  virtue,  I 
should  have  left  her,  the  young  woman  as 
you  call  her,  in  a  storm  like  this — do  you 
hear  the  windows  ?  do  you  hear  the  noise  ? 
— without  a  bield  to  shelter  her,  and  i)er- 
haps  to  be  smoored  in  the  moss  ?  I  hope 
there’s  hardly  such  a  monster  on  earth.” 

“  W’ell,  you  know.  Don’t  ye  be  in  such 
a  hurry.  How  could  /  know  ?  and  if,  as 
you  say,  ’twas  so  near  the  door,  and  the 
night  being  so — I’ll  no  deny.  But  ye 
ought  to  be  prudent.  Master  Willie  ;  ye’re 
the  head  o’  a  house  now,  mind,  and  ye’ll 
be  looked  to  for  example  ;  and  the  ajiostle 
says — there’s  a  waster  on  yon  can’lc — ‘ye 
must  not  avoid  evil  only,  but  the  appear¬ 
ance  th»*reof.’  And  I  suppose  she’ll  no’ 
be  puttin’  her  staff  here,  and  she’ll  be 
gangin’  in  the  morning ;  and  ’twas  very  un¬ 
fortunate  the  thing  should  have  hapi)ened 
so,  but  being  as  you  say,  I  suppose  it  just 
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CDiildn’t  be  helped,  ye’ll  no’  be  makin’  a 
custom  of  it,  and  that’s  all  we  can  say 
about  it,  if  we  were  to  talk  till  doomsday.” 

Had  the  guest  of  Haworth  Hall  l>een 
short  and  crooked,  pitted  with  the  small- 
|X)x,  and  blind  of  an  eye,  this  debate  ujKjn 
eternal  jirinciples  would,  I  daresay,  have 
been  spared:  Mrs.  Gillyflower  would  not 
have  had  a  word  to  say  in  favor  of  expos¬ 
ing  young  women,  for  whole  nights  to¬ 
gether,  to  stonns  in  the  dark  ;  and  the 
ancient  rites  of  hospitality  would  not  have 
found,  j>erhaps,  cjuite  so  j)assionate  a  vin¬ 
dicator  in  William  Haworth. 

If  feminine  beauty  be,  in  general,  a  letter 
of  recommendation,  it  is  also,  with  the  gen¬ 
tler  sex,  a  challenge  and  an  alarm.  It  is 
only  a  difterent  acknowledgment  of  the 
jKjwer  of  the  talisman. 

He  laughed  to  himself,  as  he  poked  the 
fire  for  the  third  time.  “Certainly  it  is 
high  time  I  should  stand  uj)  for  my  rights 
a  little.  Good  old  Martha  would  tread 
down  my  prerogative  to  something  very 
small  indeed,  if  I  allowed  her  to  bully  me 
as  she  seems  to  wish ;  in  that  I  supjwse 
they  are  all  pretty  much  alike,  but  who  is 
there  like  her  in  eveiy'thing  else  ?  I  could 
not  live  in  this  place  if  she  went  away,  and 
she  could  not  live  away  from  it ;  she’s  the 
last  of  the  old  people  here,  and  she’s  such 
an  old  darling  !  I  hope.  I’m  sure,”  he  sud¬ 
denly  thought,  “she’ll  give  her  her  break¬ 
fast  in  the  morning.” 

Chapter  IV. 

.SMOKE. 

Now,  it  was  a  custom  of  our  recluse 
Squire,  every  night  at  a  quarter  to  ten 
(for  which  important  hour  he  used  punc¬ 
tually  to  set  the  “alarum”  of  his  Dutch 
clock),  to  shut  his  book,  take  his  pipe, 
and  pay  old  Martha  a  visit  in  the  kitchen, 
and  have  a  talk  with  her  as  he  smoked  his 
churchwarden  up  the  capacious  chimney. 

At  that  hour  Mall’s  scrubbing  and  scour¬ 
ing  for  the  day  was  over,  and  good  Mrs. 
Gillyflower’s  labors  of  direction  had  come 
to  an  end  ;  and  the  kitchen  was  tranquil, 
and  the  “  housekeeper  ”  disposed  to  chat 
a  little  before  she  betook  herself  to  her  bed. 

The  shrilly  ring  of  the  clock  suddenly 
startled  William  from  his  book — it  was  a 
quarter  to  ten. 

“  Yes,  my  smoke.  No,  I’ll  not  smoke 
here.  I  don’t  see  why  I  shouldn’t  take 
my  pipe  to  the  kitchen,  as  usual,  and  have 
a  look  at  her.  I  will.” 
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And  accordingly  he  popi>ed  his  homely 
canister  of  tobacco  into  his  ]>ocket,  and 
with  his  pipe  in  his  fingers,  and  a  candle¬ 
stick  in  the  other  hand  (for  the  hall  of 
Haworth  boasted  no  light),  he  set  out  on 
an  exploration  unusually  interesting. 

As  he  entered  the  tiled  passage  he  heard 
such  sounds  of  merriment  from  the  kitch¬ 
en  as  had  not  enlivened  Haworth  Hall  for 
many  a  day.  The  sound  of  laughter  is 
not  only  cheery  to  listen  to,  but  it  excites 
a  sympathetic  merriment  in  the  hearers  ; 
and  alone  as  he  was,  and  utterly  ignorant 
of  the  fun  that  provoketl  it,  William 
laughed  quietly  in  unison,  in  spite  of  him¬ 
self. 

The  laughter  which  echoed  from  the 
kitchen  was  that  of  hale  old  .Martha,  and 
the  young  clear  cacchination  of  .Mall  Dar¬ 
rell  ;  and  between  these  ])eals  he  heard  a 
low  sweet  voice  narrating  the  story  that, 
no  doubt,  stimulated  all  the  mirth. 

He  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  risk 
its  interruption,  and  he  waited,  enjoying  a 
s)mpathetic  laugh,  every  time  the  merri¬ 
ment  grew  wild  in  the  kitchen,  until  the 
story  was  plainly  ended,  and  old  Mrs.  flil- 
lyflower  and  Mall  with  great  hilarity  began 
to  talk  together.  When  this  had  a  little 
subsided,  William,  with  his  pij>e  in  one 
hand  and  his  candle  in  the  other,  entered 
the  snug  old  kitchen. 

His  guest  was* standing  in  the  attitude 
in  which  she  may  have  recounted  her  sto¬ 
ry,  with  one  hand  on  the  tall  back  of  the 
chair,  and  an  indescribable  grace,  and 
even  dignity,  in  her  pose.  He  thought  he 
had  never  seen  so  beautiful  and  singular  a 
creature. 

There  was  no  vulgar  fluny'  or  fidget ; 
she  simply  awaited  his  notice,  if  he  chose 
to  give  it,  with  a  serene  self-possession. 

Perhaps  I  shall  best  describe  the  points 
that  struck  him  in  the  stranger,  by  tran¬ 
scribing  a  little  pencil-note  he  made  in  his 
study,  an  hour  later,  in  meditative  idle¬ 
ness,  to  aid  his  memory  in  making  a 
sketch.  It  is  as  follows  : 

“  Black  hair — very  black  ;  low  fore¬ 
head  ;  small  head,  beautifully  set  on ; 
large  brilliant  black  eyes,  with  long  lashes  ; 
an  oval  face ;  a  very  small  nose ;  small 
pretty  ears  ;  very  pretty  mouth,  brilliantly 
red ;  very  even  little  teeth ;  complexion 
clear  brown,  with  a  color  seen  richly 
through.  Her  figure,  long-limbed,  slen¬ 
der  ;  flat  shoulders,  and  very  slender 
waist ;  distance  from  tlie  waist  to  the  feet 
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long  in  proportion  ;  her  hands  small ;  in 
walking,  her  steps  not  long  enough  to 
show  her  feet  l)efore  her  dress  ;  her  dress, 
I  think,  a  very  dark  gray,  comes  up  to  her 
throat,  and  is  lung  in  the  skirt.  She  has 
put  aside  her  cloak  ;  a  very  high  bearing  ; 
an  air  of  independence  and  ecpiality  that 
resembles  command,  yet  very  civil  and 
gentle  ;  [Hjrfectly  self-|X)ssessed  ;  her  voice 
low  and  very  sweet,  with  a  pretty  accent. 

“  How  comes  this  something  wild  and 
queen-like,  with  so  perfectly  feminine  a 
bearing  ? 

“  She  is  a  lady — I  think  a  foreign  one  ; 
her  accent  is  not  tjuite  English.  A 
Spaniard,  perhaps. 

“SupjHjse  she  should  prove  an  escajied 
nun ! 

“  Not  a  b.ad  conjecture.  I  wonder 
whether  that  is  a  conventual  dress.  I 
wish  I  had  some  drawings.  We  shall  see 
its  color  with  certainty  in  the  morning.  I 
think  I  s,aw  beads  and  a  cross  for  a  moment. 

“  We  shall  see  how  she  bears  the  Bible  ; 
we  shall  hear  what  she  has  to  say  about 
religion. 

“  What  a  Diana  she  looks  ! 

“  I  should  like  to  see  the  villain  who,  as 
Sheridan  Knowles  says,  dares  touch  her 
with  but  a  look  !  ” 

This  was  jotted  down  an  hour  later,  and 
the  sheet  of  paper  has  several  sketches, 
each  an  improvement  orf  the  other,  not 
one  satisfactory  ;  and  under  his  disapjwint- 
ing  essays  he  had  written,  in  a  kind  of  de¬ 
spair  : — 

“  Or  like  the  borealis’  race, 

That  flits  ere  you  can  mark  the  place.” 

Whatever  William  had  expected,  he  cer¬ 
tainly  fancied  that  the  embarrassment 
would  have  been  altogether  on  the  stran¬ 
ger’s  side.  Well,  it  had  turned  out  differ¬ 
ently.  T'his  girl — she  did  not  look  more 
than  eighteen — was  quite  unabashed,  and 
William  somehow  did  not  mind  lighting  his 
pipe  until  he  returned  to  his  quaint  study. 

He  did  not  return  to  his  book — that  was 
pretty  well  out  of  his  head. 

It  was  simple  curiosity,  he  told  himself. 
Of  course  she  was  herself  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  person,  he  allowed,  for  he  was  a  frank 
fellow  ;  but  it  was  the  situation — the  ro¬ 
mance — the  utter  uncertainty,  that  really 
employed  his  thoughts ;  it  was,  in  short, 
the  story  more  than  the  heroine,  he  could 
swear,  that  exercised  his  imagination. 

After  he  had  bidden  her  welcome  to 


Haworth  Hall,  and  they  had  exchanged 
courtesies  upon  that  occasion  as  guest  and 
host,  she  seemed  no  longer  to  concern  her¬ 
self  about  his  presence  ;  her  attention  was 
unaffectedly  engaged  about  other  things. 
And  while  he  was  telling  old  Martha  the 
story  of  his  adventures  on  the  moss  that 
night,  he  was  secretly  mortified  to  observe 
that  the  stranger  (for  whom  he  jierhaps 
intended  it)  was  whispering  something  to 
Mall  Darrell. 

One  thing  was  plain,  and  did  not  dis¬ 
please  him  :  Martha  Gillyflower  had  grown 
into  something  more  than  toleration  of 
her,  and  the  unknown  had,  in  fact,  grown 
into  high  favor  with  Martha. 

William  Haworth  went  to  sleep  that 
night  thinking  of  his  guest,  and  the  first 
thing  he  thought  of  in  the  morning  was 
the  same  nin-away  nun.  But  was  she  a 
nun  ? 

She  had  made  them  almost  die  of  laugh¬ 
ing  with  the  story  of  a  series  of  adventures 
which  a  poor  man  whom  she  knew  had  un¬ 
dergone  at  a  fair  in  Warwickshire.  Was 
that  the  sort  of  story  which  a  young  lady 
who  had  taken  the  veil  would  have  been 
likely  to  hear  ?  On  the  other  hand,  why 
should  she  not  ?  She  had  not  always  been 
a  nun,  and  even  nuns  hear  stories.  ' 

“  I  think  old  Gillyflower  would  like  to 
keep  her  for  a  little  longer ;  ”  and  if  so,  he 
would  give  her  leave. 

Chapter  V. 

HER  STORY. 

Mrs.  Gii.i.yflower  and  she  were  sitting 
next  morning  in  the  kitchen,  at  the  little 
deal  table,  with  a  coarse  but  very  white 
cloth  on  it,  and  the  tea-things.  Mall  Dar¬ 
rell  had  done  her  breakfast,  and  was  wash¬ 
ing  potatoes  and  peeling  turnips,  quite  out 
of  hearing,  at  the  open  door  of  the  scul¬ 
lery,  through  which,  faintly,  were  audible 
in  the  kitchen  the  crow  and  gobble  of  the 
busy  poultry ;  and  close  to  the  kitchen- 
window,  that  opened  in  the  side-wall,  roses, 
planted  by  Peter  Clinton,  shook  them¬ 
selves  up  and  nodded  in  the  comparative 
shelter,  and  tapped  on  the  panes,  while 
the  tall  trees  outside  swayed  their  boughs 
and  rustled  boisterously  in  the  still  vehe¬ 
ment  wind. 

“  Darrat  ta,  lass  !  yer  no  gangin’  to-day. 
Why,  see  how  it  blaas,  an’  the  branches 
swings,  an’  the  Squire  himsel’  has  bid  ye. 
An’  I  tell  ye  ye’ll  no  flit  the  day — ye  shan’t 
goa  noo,  not  a  bit — ye’ll  just  bide  where 
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ye  er ;  ye'll  stay  ower  the  night,  an’  gang 
in  the  mornin,'  if  ye  will.  1  like  ye,  lass  ; 

I  see  ye’re  none  o’  them  llirligig  fools ;  ye 
hev  sense  an’  observ’ation,  an’  ye  ken  the 
aid  saw  to  ‘be  merry  an’  wise.’  Ye  can 
make  a  body  laugh  when  ye  like.  Hut 
ye’re  no  gilliver,  not  a  bit ;  ye  heve  princi¬ 
ples  an’  feelin’  like  mysel’,  though  ye  don’t 
keep  braggin’  o’  them,  nor  talkin’  any  such 
clish-ma-clash ;  an’  I  like  ye,  lass,  an’  I 
should  na  wonder  if  I  came  to  like  ye 
better." 

Old  Martha  was  talking  heartily,  and 
honestly  too.  She  had  formed  instinctively 
a  good  opinion  of  her  new  acquaintance  ; 
and  such  opinions,  mysteriously  but  irre¬ 
sistibly  derived,  command  our  confidence 
often  more  than  any  others. 

She  meant  to  be  encouraging ;  she  had 
placed  her  broad  dumpy  hand  upon  the 
slender  one  of  the  girl,  whose  arm  rested 
on  the  table. 

The  girl  looked  at  her  with  a  grave 
countenance,  in  which  were  yet  mingled 
expressions  odd  :  something  of  amusement 
— something  of  disdain — something  of 
liking. 

“  W ell,  Mrs.  Gillj-flower,”  she  said,  draw¬ 
ing  back  her  hand  sedately,  “  you’re  kind 
—  I  don’t  mind  if  I  do;  ’twill  be  four 
rounds  of  the  clock  to-morrow ;  after  that, 

I  provide  for  myself.” 

“  Provide  for  yersel’  ?  Well,  I’m  glad 
ye  hev  no  care  o’  that  sort  to  grieve  ye ; 
ye’re  sure  ye  can  ?  ’’ 

“  I  can.” 

“  H’m  !  Well,  that’s  a  comfort — people 
and  friends,  I  daresay  ?  ” 

“  1  have  friends,  and  I  have  relations,” 
said  the  girl,  quietly. 

“  Where  do  they  live  ?  ” 

“  A  good  many  miles  away,  but  not  so 
far  that  my  feet  won’t  carry  me  to  them. 

I  can  walk  a  long  way,  when  I  like.” 

Mrs.  Gillyflower  was  curious ;  her  little 
round  gray  eyes  were  peering  vainly  into 
the  dark,  fiery,  unfathomable  eyes  of  the 

She  felt  that  this  girl  was  a  different  na¬ 
ture — a  more  potent  spirit — that  she  could 
make  nothing  of  her. 

“Well,  lass,  I  tell  ye  what,”  said  the 
old  woman.  “  We  are  not  ower  rich  here, 
any  o’  us ;  that  is,  we  hev  quite  enough, 
d’ye  min^  but  none  to  spare.  But  I 
doubt  ye’r  ill-provided — an’  I  have  a  bit  o’ 
money  by  me — an’  I’d  like  to  lend  ye  a 
poun^  an’  ye’ll  pay  me  whean  ye  can,  or 
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whean  ye  like ;  but  ye’ll  want  somethin’ 
by  the  way,  an’  ye’ll  no  refuse.” 

The  girl  ({uickly  replaced  her  hand  on 
the  dumpy  fingers  of  the  old  woman,  with 
a  movement  like  a  caress ;  and  with  a 
wild  smile  she  looked  on  her  for  a  moment, 
and  said,  “  You  are  very  good  naflircd, 
Mrs.  Gillyflower — yes,  and  if  it  ever  lies 
in  my  way  to  do  you  a  good  turn.  I’ll  do 
it.  Thank  you  very  kindly ;  it  was  well- 
meant,  but  1  don’t  need  it,  Mrs.  Gilly¬ 
flower.  Look  here  !  ”  and  from  her  jiocket 
she  took  a  little  scarlet-cloth  purse  with  a 
silk  cord  tied  round  it,  and  poured  out  a 
tiny  pile  of  silver  on  the  table  ;  and  then, 
sweeping  it  back  again,  she  continued : 
“And  I’ll  tell  you  how  1  happen  to  be 
making  this  journey  alone — 1  didn’t  in¬ 
tend,  but  you’re  good-natured — I  ran 
away !  ” 

“  Ran  away,  child — hey  ?  Not  from  a 
husband,  though  ?  ”  she  asked,  with  a  sud¬ 
den  consternation. 

The  stranger  laughed. 

“  No — no  !  that  never  was  our  way. 
I’ve  been  used  cruel  bad.  I’ve  a  step¬ 
mother.  I  wouldn’t  wonder  if  you  had  a 
stejimother  yourself,  once  ?  ”  ^e  added, 
after  a  moment’s  pause. 

“  Well,  noo,  that  is  (pieer.  So  I  had, 
lass,  that  was  a  tazzle,  I  can  tell  ye,  and 
mickle  she  made  me  dree.  I  forgie  her, 
an’  may  God  forgie  her  too !  Hut  I’ll 
never  forget  her,  if  I  was  to  live  for  a 
thousand  year. — An’  so  ye  hev  a  step¬ 
mother  ?  Tell  me  more,  poor  lassie  !  I 
ween  there  was  cause,  an’  to  spare,  why 
ye  should  flee  out  o’  her  hands,  as  Ja¬ 
cob  did  fra  the  hands  o’  his  unnatural 
brother  Esau.” 

“  ’Twas  all  about  a  man,”  said  the  girl. 

“A  man?”  repeated  Martha  Gilly¬ 
flower,  much  interested.  “  VV’ell — ^go  on, 
dear.” 

“  She  wanted  to  give  me  to  a  wicked 
man — the  worst  fellow,  almost,  she  knew. 
Ha  !” 

The  ejaculation  was  like  a  gasp,  quick 
and  hard,  and  accompanied  witba  strange 
smile  that  showed  her  little  white  teeth 
suddenly — expressed  abhorrence  power¬ 
fully. 

“  That  fellow,  as  I  guess  from  the  looks 
and  whispers  of  some  that  knows  all 
about  him,  has  murdered  people — several, 
and  I  think  I  know  where  some  of  the 
graves  is.  Well,  there  was  a  man  to 
choose  !  And  I  said  ‘  No'  She  wanted 
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to  be  rid  o’  me,  for  one  thing,  and  to  put 
me  into  the  hands  of  a  devil  for  another. 
I  said  ‘vVb,  I’d  die  first’  "  . 

“  Ye  were  right ;  I’d  a’  done  the  same 
inySfcl’,  lass.  I  telt  ye,  right.  I  kenned 
(juick  enough  ye  w’ere  nane  o’  them 
strackle-brained  (|ueans,  I  kenned  ye  had 
reason  for  what  ye  did.” 

“  Ay,  so  I  had.  And  she  and  I  had 
words,  and  she  snatched  up  the  cudgel  to 
break  my  head  ;  and  I  caught  it  fast  in 
my  hand,  and  I  flung  her  down ;  and 
’twas  just  ay  or  no  with  me  should  I  kill 
her — it’s  a  heavy  cudgel — ’twas  like  light- 
nin’  ;  I  did  not  know  myself — just  a  flick¬ 
er  and  a  chance — but  I  didn’t  come  down 
w'ith  it,  and  I  flung  it  over  the  casties ; 
and  said  I,  ‘  ’Tis  the  la.st  time  ye’ll  ever 
lift  that  to  me  !  ’  and  I  left  her  that 
night.” 

“  And  right  well  done  o’  you.  I’m 
maist  sorry  ye  did  not  gie  her  a  clink  whaar 
’twould  make  her  lugs  sing,  a-toppa  t* 
head  ;  but  ye  did  right  to  spare  her,  ’twas 
only  what  a  Christian  should.” 

“  And  she’ll  try  to  set  that  fellow  on 
my  track,”  continued  the  girl,  “to  kill 
me,  if  she  can.” 

“  And  where  did  you  live  ?  ” 

“  Well — a  good  way  off — the  name  don’t 
matter.” 

“  And  where  are  ye  gangin’  ?  ” 

“  To  friends  and  kin.” 

“  .And  had  ye  no  kin  living  nigh  yer 
stepmother  ?  ” 

“  Ay,  some ;  they  left  me  to  her, 
though — they  don’t  care.  I  have  a  grand¬ 
aunt  there  ;  if  she  was  younger,  she  loves 
me,  and  would  not  see  me  wronged,  but 
she’s  too  old  for  that  work  ;  and — ye  were 
so  kind.  I’ve  told  ye  all — and  I  mind  the 
time  I  thought  there  was  not  a  sore  heart 
or  wildered  brain  in  all  the  world. — Hey  ! 
Why,  there’s  a  bird  and  a  pretty  cage ! 
That’s  a  bullfinch,  and  it  can’t  w'histle. 
I’m  sure,  but  I’ll  teach  it  !”  And  by  this 
time  she  was  beside  the  cage,  and  began 
very'  sweetly  to  whistle  a  little  tune.  “  Ay 
— ay,  see  how  he  cocks  his  ear  !  I  love 
birds  !  He  wall,  the  darling — he’ll  whis¬ 
tle,  I  tell  ye  !  ” 

Chapter  VI. 

SUNRISE  AND  LIGHT. 

Peter  Clinton  rode  the  pony  to 
the  queer  little  post-town  nine  miles 
away,  once  a  week,  sometimes  twice, 
when  the  Squire  expected  a  letter,  and 
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brought  home,  at  least,  the  county  news- 
pa|)er. 

That  morning  the  Beacon  of  Norihum- 
bria  lay  long  on  his  table  unopened.  The 
S<]uire’3  head  was  running  upon  the  ad¬ 
venture  of  last  night,  and  the  beautiful 
guest  whom  a  chance  storm  had  cast  at 
his  door.  W’hen  at  last  he  did  unfold  that 
chronicle,  a  minute  assured  him  that 
“  there  was  nothing  in  the  paper.”  How 
wearisome  seemed  the  doings  of  the  ma¬ 
gistrates,  the  price  of  sheep,  even  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  the  hour — the  inquest  upon 
the  peddler  who  died  of  a  heart-complaint, 
at  the  “deorge”  in  Golden  Friars  ! 

Hut  when  he  took  up  the  pajier  a  sec¬ 
ond  time,  a  little  paragraph,  hid  away  in 
a  comer,  accidentally  caught  his  eye,  and 
instantly  riveted  his  attention.  It  was 
printed  in  the  follow'ing  terms  : — 

“The  neighborhood  of  Fothergang, 
tw’elve  miles  from  Tatham,  on  the  old 
Harrowgate  road,  and  on  the  borders  of 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  was  thrown 
into  considerable  excitement,  on  the 
morning  of  the  14th  instant,  by  the  intel¬ 
ligence  that  a  young  nun  had  made  her 
escape  in  the  course  of  the  night  from  the 
Convent  of  St.  Mary,  which  was  opened 
about  five  years  since,  as  our  readers  will 
remember,  with  considerable  iclaty  near 
that  hamlet.  She  is  supposed  to  be  trav¬ 
elling  on  foot,  most  probably  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Morpeth,  where  she  is  stated  to 
have  some  Protestant  relatives  resident, 
on  whose  protection  she  probably  reck¬ 
ons.  Formal  information  has  been  given 
to  the  magistrates  of  this  elopement  by 
the  Superioress  of  the  Convent,  who  thus 
invokes  the  aid  of  the  civil  power  to  re¬ 
cover  the  custody  of  the  young  person 
who  has  made  her  escape.  It  is  under¬ 
stood,  however,  that  some  messengers  in 
the  employment  of  the  convent  are  al¬ 
ready  in  pursuit.  In  the  convent  she  is 
styled  Sister  Euphemia — her  real  name 
has  not  transpired.  She  is  stated  to  be 
under  20,  rather  tall  and.  slight,  with  dark 
eyes  and  hair — intelligent  and  good-look¬ 
ing.  Her  conventual  faults  were — ‘  too 
great  a  proneness  to  talk,’  ‘  restlessness,’ 
a  ‘  tendency  to  levity,’  and  ‘  a  disposition 
to  question  the  authority  of  superiors.’ 
Great  excitement  prevails  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  and  we  need  hardly  say  that  the 
sympathies  of  the  inhabitants  are  alto¬ 
gether  with  the  poor  young  nun  w'ho  has 
made  her  escape.  It  is  thought  that  any 
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attempt  to  bring  her  back  publicly,  and  tionary,  and  stood  listening  with  a  roman- 
consign  her  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  tic  intensity,  and  his  elbow  on  the  chinney- 
conventual  authorities,  would  produce  a  piece. 

very  alarming  state  of  feeling  in  the  vicin-  The  S(|uire  of  Haworth  Hall  had  been 
ity — possibly  a  somewhat  riotous  search  a  distinguished  man  in  his  college — a  hard 
and  rescue  within  the  walls  of  the  convent  reader  when  he  chose,  a  debater,  a  writ- 
itself  It  is  stated  that  the  local  magis-  er  of  essays ;  and  he  was,  like  many  in- 
trates  have  applied  to  the  Home  Office  genious  men  with  brilliant  imaginations, 
for  instructions  under  the  circumstances.”  one  who  could  see  a  good  way  into  a 
This  piece  of  intelligence  William  Ha-  millstone, 
worth  read  over  and  over  till  he  could  “  That  young  lady,"  said  he — “  for  so  I 
have  repeated  it,  word  for  word,  by  rote.  am  sure  she  is — has  a  rosary  with  a  cross 
Nothing  inthepai>er,  indeed?  F'loods  to  it;  I  saw  it  for  a  moment.  Mind,  Mar- 
of  light !  tha,  this  is  quite  between  you  and  me,  and 

William  changed  color  again  and  again  you  are  not  to  repeat  a  word  of  it.  She 
— from  red  to  pale,  and  from  pale  to  red.  has  (juarrelled  with  her  suj^erioress,  and 
Had  that  eloquent  paper,  the  Beacon  of  i)ossibly  about  some  confessor  she  dislikes. 

ever  excited  readers  so  fear-  She  calls  her  superioress  a  stei)mother, 
fully  before  ?  and  so  on.  If  we  had  time.  I’ve  a  book 

With  a  great  sigh,  at  last  the  Squire  laid  there,  which  says,  that  when  nuns  have 
the  paj>er  down,  smiling  darkly  to  himself  any  complaint  to  make  of  their  condition 
over  the  discovered  mystery.  For  the  pre-  to  people  of  the  world,  they  often  do  so 
sent  he  would  keep  his  proofs  to  himself,  in  allegory — I  mean,  a  kincl  of  parable.” 
With  his  penknife  he  carved  the  paragraph  “  Well,  that  is  (jueer.  I  never  saa  a 
out  of  its  place  in  the  paper,  and  locked  nun  in  a’  my  days  before,  an’  I  should  not 
it  up  quickly  in  his  desk.  wonder  ;  but  who’d  think,  to  look  at  her 

He  would  not  take  old  Martha  quite  an’  hear  her  talk,  she  was  that  sly ;  but  I 
into  his  confidence  ;  but  he  must  sound  consayted  them  nuns  was  always  dressed 
her,  and  put  the  solution  conjecturally  be-  in  a  windin’-sheet  like,  but  doubtless  you 
fore  her.  Her  opportunities  were  so  know  best.” 

multitudinous  ;  trifles  would  help  the  proof.  “Nothing,  except  from  books.  And 
It  was  very  odd,  but  the  idea  had  struck  she  stays  till  to-morrow',  then  ?  That’s 
him,  at  once,  that  this  girl,  with  her  sin-  right.  The  wind  has  shifted,  not  at  this  side 
gular  manners  and  unaccountable  dignity,  of  the  house  now  ;  but  still  it  is  a  high 
might  be  what  this  paragraph  very  nearly  wind,  and  may  be  higher  by  evening.” 
proved  her.  “  I  left  her  whistling  to  the  bird.  She 

He  might,  he  thought,  fairly  be  a  little  did  look  bonny,  keekin’  into  the  cage  ! 
conceited  of  his  penetration.  The  thing.  She’s  a  bonny  lass,  ain’t  she  ?  ” 
however,  was  not  quite  proved  yet.  The  “Yes — I  daresay  those  who  like  dark 

solution  might  be  something  quite  differ-  beauties  ;  but  I’m  held  sofa.sttoniy  books 
ent.  But,  with  the  same  dark  smile,  he  that  my  eyes  are  growing  old,  I  fancy,  and 
thought,  “  We  must  at  least  admit  that  it  they  can  hardly  admire  anything.  My  eyes 
is  not  altogether  improbable.”  are  on  Sanscrit,  and  my  heart  in  India. 

Half  an  hour  after,  also,  Mrs.  Gilly-  Not  but  I  hoi)e  to  come  home,  some  day, 
flower,  having  no  one  else  to  talk  to,  pop-  with  a  hatful  of  money,  to  spenil  the  rest 
ped  into  William’s  study,  and  after  some  of  my  days  in  the  old  place — where  you 
conversation — about  Peter  Clinton’s  ad-  are  to  welcome  me  back  again,  mind  ;  and 
ministration  of  the  garden,  and  the  old  you’ll  keep  the  old  house  together,  and 
kitchen-jack  that  *  would  not  wind— sud-  the  fire  burning,  while  I’m  away,  and  write 
denly  recalled  his  wandering  thoughts,  and  me  a  letter  every  })ost ;  and  you’ll  have 
fixed  them  in  a  moment,  by  beginning :  my  tea  and  a  hot  bannock  ready  for  me, 
“  That  poor  young  lass  has  been  and  telt  just  in  the  old  way,  the  evening  I  come 
me  all  that’s  foan-out  at  heyam,  and  ill-  back.” 

served  she  has  been  wi’  a  raggard  step-  And,  so  saying,  he  placed  a  hand  on 
mother.  I  ken  that  sort  ower-weel  my-  each  shoulder  of  the  old  woman,  and  look- 
sel’.”  ed  very  kindly  dowm  into  her  face. 

And  with  this  exordium  she  told  the  “  Hey,  yer  na  gane  yet,  man — who 
story,  and  William  shut  his  Sanscrit  Die-  kens  ?  ”  said  the  old  woman. 
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“True  enough — who  kens?  as  you  say, 
Martha.” 

“  Ay,  ay — man  proposes,  God  disposes ; 
and  I’ll  not  be  greetin’  for  my  bonny  lad, 
till  I  see  his  trunk  packed  and  his  hat  on, 
for  the  flittin’.” 

And  with  these  words,  smiling  bravely, 
her  eyes  filled  up  w’ith  tears  ;  and  turning 
briskly,  she  said : 

“  Hoot,  lavl — I’m  wastin’  the  whole 
mornin’,  and  nothin’  down  for  dinner  yet, 
and  talk  ’ill  never  mak  ye  fat.  Get  along 
wi’  ye,  an’  let’s  mind  our  business.” 

And  away  she  trotted. 

'I'he  Squire  went  to  the  window ;  and 
to  the  left,  a  little  way  off,  he  saw  the  tall 
slender  girl,  very  busy  choosing  and  pluck¬ 
ing  roses  from  the  huge  bushes  that  grew 
near  the  paling. 

How  her  head  is  set  on !  How  she 
holds  herself !  She  steps  like  a  deer.  How 
beautiful  she  is  ! — how  elegant !  How 
small  her  hand  is  ! 

Her  black  tresses  were  blown  in  the 
wind,  and  her  fingers  brushed  them  back 
every  now  and  then.  He  lowered  the 
window,  smiling.  At  the  noise  she  looked 
round  at  him,  from  the  nodding  bunch  of 
roses  in  her  hand,  standing  (juite  still, 
very  gravely.  Then  she  said  something 
he  could  not  hear,  and  smiled  a  little 
anxiously,  and  looked  gravely  at  him  again. 

“  You  are  too  much  at  the  corner  there,” 
he  called,  smilingly;  “it  is  quite  sheltered 
this  way.” 

She  drew  near,  in  her  leisurely  way, 
walking  with  her  short  steps  and  high  air  ; 
and  with  her  grave  proud  look,  she  said, 
with  the  roses  in  her  hand,  a  little  toward 
him  : 

“  I  was  gathering  some  flowers,  sir ;  I 
hope  it  ain’t  any  harm?” 

'I'here  is  something  interesting  in  that 
voice,  so  sweet  and  gentle,  that  contrasts, 
somehow,  with  the  style  of  her  beauty  and 
her  proud  bearing. 

“  Would  not  you  be  better  with  some¬ 
thing  on  ?  Aren’t  you  afraid  of  this 
rough  wind?  If  you’ll  allow  me.  I’ll  go 
and  ask  Mrs.  Gillyflower  for  your  cloak 
and  bonnet  ;  I’ll  fetch  it  in  a  moment.” 

“No,  thank  you,  sir,”  she  answered, 
still  gravely,  though  he  was  smiling.  “  I 
like  the  wind;  I’m  .used  to  it— it  never 
hurt  any  one.” 

“Well,  you’ll  allow  me  to  show  you 
where  there  are  much  better  roses,  and  I 
think  other  flowers  ?  ” 


“  Thank  you,  sir.” 

In  a  moment  he  was  out  on  the  grass — 
without  a  hat,  of  course ;  he  would  have 
been  ashamed  to  wear  one  while  her  head 
was  uncovered. 

“  It  is  so  sheltered  this  way,”  he  said, 
“just  round  this  corner;  and  here,  you 
see,  the  roses  grow  like  great  hedges.” 

And  so  they  did — nothing  the  better  of 
the  wind,  of  course,  but  still  very  splendid 
festoons  of  red,  white,  and  yellow  roses. 

“  And  this  little  nook  is  so  sheltered  ; 
you  don’t  feel  the  wind  unpleasantly 
here.” 

It  was  a  recess  under  the  gable  of  the 
house,  beyond  which  were  the  rear  of  tall 
stable-w'alls  covered  with  ivy,  and  a  great 
walnut-tree  threw  its  shadow  on  the  grass. 

“  Oh,  yes ;  those  roses  are  very  fine  ; 
may  1  gather  some,  sir  ?  ” 

“  Certainly,”  said  VV’illiam,  in  a  lower 
tone,  that  confessed  the  power  of  beauty. 
“You  are  very  welcome  to  anything, 
everything  you  like,  at  Haworth.” 

William’s  color  was  heightened  as  he 
spoke.  But  there  was  nothing  in  the  girl’s 
manner  to  show  that  she  thought  herself 
addressed  in  any  unusual  strain,  or  that 
the  speech  could  be  made  to  comprehend 
more  than  the  flowers  she  had  asked  leave 
to  take. 

For  a  few  seconds  they  were  both  quite 
silent,  and  the  handsome  girl  went  on 
plucking  these  roses. 

Chapter  VII. 

THE  SQUIRE  IMPROVES  HIS  ACQUAINTANCE 
WITH  HIS  GUEST. 

William  was  longing  to  talk,  but  he  did 
not  know  how  to  begin.  He  felt  a  little 
gen^.  In  the  girl’s  serenity  there  was  a 
feeling  of  inferiority  that  embarrassed  him. 
He  was  very  much  afraid  that  she  would 
have  completed  her  task,  and  gone  away 
with  her  arm  laden  with  flowers,  before  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  what  to  say.  He 
was  standing  beside  her  without  a  word, 
and  looking,  he  began  to  think,  very  fool¬ 
ish  ;  and  his  awkwardness  was  enhanced 
by  the  secret  misgiving,  “  What  an  ass  she 
must  think  me  !  ” 

At  last  a  thought  struck  him,  and  he 
said : — 

“  I  was  so  glad  you  stayed  with  us.” 

“  You  are  very  kind,  sir — yes,  forty- 
eight  hours — thank  you,  sir.” 

“  If  you  had  gone,  you  know,  it  would 
have  been  as  much  as  saying  you  thought 
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US  churls,  and  did  not  trust  our  hospitality  ; 
and  I  wish — it  is  not  impertinence,  I 
assure  you — to  ask  you,  if  you’ll  allow  me, 
just  a  question  or  two.  May  I  ?  ” 

“Certainly,  sir,”  said  the  girl,  turning 
toward  him,  and  standing  like  a  picture  of 
a  Southern  Flora,  with  her  roses  hanging 
clustered  over  her  arm,  and  her  eyes  low¬ 
ered  to  the  grass  near  her  foot.  She  does 
not  look  as  if  he  were  going  to  question  her, 
but  proud  and  grave,  as  a  princess  going  to 
hear  a  petition. 

“It  was  only  this,”  he  began.  “Mrs. 
Gill)ilower  says  you  are  going  to  make  a 
journey  to  the  residence  of  some  of  your 
friends.  I  don’t  know,  of  course,  what 
the  distance  may  be  ;  but  if  you  will  allow 
me,  I  will  tell  Clinton,  and  you  can  drive  in 
the  tax-cart,  tw’enty  miles,  in  any  direction 
you  please.” 

“  Thank  you,  sir — that’s  very  kind 
of  you  ;  but  I’ll  walk,  sir,”  said  this  inde¬ 
pendent  heroine.  “  I’ve  very  good  shoes, 
sir.” 

And,  by  way  of  demonstration,  she  put 
out,  in  a  strong  shoe,  the  very  slenderest 
and  shapeliest  foot  he  had  ever  seen. 

“  Well — and  will  you  pardon  me  this  ? 
You  know  you  are  very  young,”  he  added, 
wisely,  “and  you  can’t  have  much  experi¬ 
ence  in  travelling,  especially  in  such  travel¬ 
ling.  And  I  rather  think  you  have  been 
leading  a  particularly  quiet  life.” 

He  said  this  ix)intedly,  apropos  of  an¬ 
other  accidental  glimpse  of  her  rosary, 
and  he  paused  for  a  little  ;  but  there  fol¬ 
lowed  not  the  least  sign  or  movement  to 
indicate  acquiescence  or  denial. 

“  And  at  all  events,”  he  said,  “  I  wish 
so  very  much  you  would  allow  me  to  re¬ 
new  Mrs.  Gillyflower’s  offer ;  she  is  really 
quite  unhappy  about  it,  and  so  am  I — 
very  ;  you  ought  to  have  some  little  provi¬ 
sion  more  than  she  says  you  have  about 
you.” 

“That’s  good  of  you,  sir,  but  I  have 
more  money  than  I  want ;  very  little  would 
carry  me  a  long  way.” 

“  I  see  you  are  more  cruel  than  you 
look  ;  you  won’t  allow  me  to  be  of  the  least 
use — you’ll  accept  nothing  from  us.  I 
think  that  is  hardly  kind,  Miss — Miss — 
You  have  not  even  told  me  your  name.” 

“  Any  name  you  please  will  do,  sir.” 

“  Oh,  I  may  take  my  choice,”  he  laugh¬ 
ed.  “  I  know  that  young  ladies,  when 
they  betake  themselves  to  a  solitary  life, 
change  their  names,  as  they  do  when  they 
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marry.  Miss  Maj-flower,  or  Miss  Night¬ 
ingale,  becomes  Sister  Eugenia,  or  Sister 
Cecilia ;  and  I  suppose  you  mean  that  I 
am  at  liberty  to  choose  from  the  calendar, 
and  I  can’t  choose  very  wrong.” 

He  said  all  this  archly ;  he  fancied — 
simple  youth  ! — that  he  might  bring  about 
a  confidence,  and  become  a  champion  ; 
and  he  was  growing  to  feel  that  he  would 
give  half  Haworth  for  a  chance  of  fighting 
in  her  quarrel  But  the  girl  stood,  as  be¬ 
fore,  with  her  eyes  lowered  to  the  grass 
near  her  foot.  • 

“  You’ve  refused  all  my  poor  requests,” 
said  he.  “  I  believe  that  compassion  is 
killed  in  the  shadow  of  the  cloister,  and  a 
cruel  purity,  taintless  and  cold  as  snow, 
dwells  only  in  that  colorless  and  freezing 
life.  May  I  ask  you  a  question?” 

“Surely,  sir.” 

“  Is  it  true  that  you  fear  a  revengeful 
man  is  in  pursuit  of  you  ?  ” 

“  Mrs.  (iillyflower  told  you  that — did 
not  she  ?  ”  asked  the  girl,  raising  her  splen- 
tlid  eyes  to  his. 

“  Yes,  certainly,  it  was  she,”  he  replied. 

“  It  is  so,  sir — quite  true.  That’s  why  I 
stayed ;  I  would  not  have  him  overtake 
me  in  a  lonely  place.  He’s  always  plot¬ 
ting  mischief  and  rolling  revenges.  They 
say  he’s  mad ;  drink,  I  think,  has  made 
his  brain  unsound.  I  should  have  to  run 
and  fight,  and  fight  and  run,  for  my  life. 
He  would  not  think  twice ;  he’d  fell  me 
with  his  cudgel,  as  ready  as  look,  and 
throw  me  in  a  brook.” 

“  Thank  you  for  speaking  so  frankly,” 
said  he.  “  Now,  remember  you  are  my 
guest,  and  your  life  is  dear  to  me ;  you 
shan’t  leave  this  to-morrow.” 

“Have  you  heard  he’s  about  here?” 
she  asked. 

“No  matter,”  said  he,  evading.  “You 
must  stay  over  to-morrow.  I  say  I  will 
not  risk  you.” 

“  I  would  stay  to-morrow,  sir,  only  I’m 
sure  my  people  will  be  looking  for  me  j  I 
sent  them  word.” 

“That’s  no  reason.  If  they  care  for 
you  as  they  ought,  they  should  be  only 
too  glad  that  you  were  made  safe  until 
that  ruffian  is  off  your  track.  Pray  re¬ 
main  ;  do — I  entreat !  ” 

He  placed  his  hand  upon  her  arm  as  he 
pleaded. 

“  It  is  very  good  of  you,  sir ;  and  as  you 
say,  so  I  will.” 

“  You  have  made  me  so  happy,”  said 
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he,  and  he  did  look  quite  radiant ;  “  and 
I’ll  tell  Martha.  Perhaps  you’d  prefer 
that  she  should  ask  you ;  and  would  not 
it  be  well  if  you  told  her .  everything  ? 
You  have  no  idea  what  a  wise  old  woman 
she  is.  She  could  give  you  such  good 
counsel,  and  who  knows  but  it  may  end  by 
your  staying  with  her — for  I’m  sure  you 
like  a  quiet  life — a  great  deal  longer  than 
you  ever  dreamed.” 

And  so  he  went  on,  eloquently,  for  a 
good  while. 

What  was  there  so  odd  and  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  in  the  expression  of  her  beautiful 
features,  as  the  girl  listened  to  his  elo¬ 
quence  ?  He  tried  afterwards  to  analyze 
it.  It  resembled  the  expression  which 
they  wore  in  conversation  with  Martha 
(’lillyflower — the  expression  with  which  a 
beautiful  girl  might  listen  to  the  kindly 
prattle  of  a  child  who  thought  itself  won¬ 
drous  wise.  Amused  superiority  and 
good-nature,  and  something  of  sadness  and 
compassion,  were  there. 

“  Well,  I’ve  been  giving  very  wise  ad¬ 
vice,  as  I  supposed,  and  I  see  you  are 
laughing  at  me,”  said  he,  with  a  smile. 

“  No,  sir,  I  don’t  laugh  ;  you  would  not 
think  that,  but  what  you  say  would  not 
answer  me  ;  there’s  no  one  thing  about  it 
I  could  do.” 

She  smiled  genuinely  now,  and  shook 
her  head. 

“  Well,  I’ve  had  my  innings,  and  done 
no  good  ;  will  you  try  now  ?  I  should  be 
very  glad  of  good  advice.  Here  I  am,  a 
I)oor  man,  of  an  old  but  decayed  family, 
and  far  from  content  with  his  lot :  what  do 
you  advise  me  to  do  ?  ” 

“  I’m  not  fit  to  advise  such  as  you  are, 
sir.” 

“  Pray  do,  though.  How  can  you  tell  ? 
— how  can  I  ?  I  have  no  one  to  advise 
me,  and  your  counsel  might  be  the  very 
best  I  could  have.” 

“  I  don’t  think  so.” 

“  Well,  but  try — pray  do.” 

“  Do  you  understand  horses  ?” 

“  No.” 

“  Are  you  going  for  a  soldier  ?  ” 

“  No ;  what  would  you  change  about 
me?” 

“  I  don’t  know,  sir ;  I  think  I’d  throw 
the  books  out  o’  the  window.” 

“Why?” 

“  They’re  not  manly.  \Vhy  should  you 
be  sitting  all  day,  like  a  woman,  in  a  room 
— stitiing  ?  ” 
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“  But  I  must  earn  money,  and  I  can’t 
do  that  without  reading.” 

“  Liberty  is  better  than  money.  What 
does  a  man  want,  after  all,  but  bread  and 
health?  Men  shutting  themselves  up  in  a 
house,  like  ladies !  I  sometimes  wonder 
they’re  not  ashamed  !  ” 

i'here  was  no  enthusiasm,  real  or  af¬ 
fected,  in  this  speech,  which  she  spoke  ' 
musingly ;  but  it  nettled  him,  for  he 
thought  he  saw  in  her  pretty  face  more  of 
the  old  expression  of  amusement  and  dis¬ 
dain. 

“  Well,  I  for  one  don’t  like  it — I  hate 
it !  ”  pleaded  he.  “  But  so  it  is.  We  must 
do  it,  or  be  nowhere  in  the  great  race.” 

“  The  great  race  up  a  hill,  they  say,  and 
over  a  scawr  ;  that’s  what  makes  them  old 
and  tired  before  they’re  well  begun,  spend¬ 
ing  their  lives  chasing — nothing  ! — in  place 
of  learning  how  little  will  make  a  man 
happy,  and  living  in  freedom.” 

He  looked  in  her  face,  and  somehow 
he  felt  that  the  girl  was  right,  and  life  a 
fallacy  and  a  perversion. 

“  I  dare  say  you  are  right,”  he  said, 
with  a  sigh.  “  I’m  sure  you  are  right ; 
but  we  are  entered  so  early  for  the  race — 
in  for  the  combat  before  we  know ;  and 
then  habit  and  pride.  You  speak  truth,  I 
think ;  but  after  a  certain  point  is  past, 
truth  only  makes  us  sad.” 

“  I’m  going  now,  sir ;  in - ” 

“And — and — you  won’t  tell  me  your 
name  ?  ” 

“  I  could  tell  you  many  names,  sir,  that 
would  do  as  well  as  mine.” 

“  As  well ! — How  ?  ” 

“  As  well  to  call  me  by,  for  a  day.” 

“  Well,  you  won’t  trust  me.” 

“  There’s  none  but  enemies  near  here 
that  knows  my  name.  I’d  rather  not, 
sir.” 

“  I  must  only  make  a  guess,  then — shall 
I?” 

“  No  harm,  sir — no  good  ;  you’ll  never 
guess  it,”  she  answered,  carelessly. 

“Will  you  tell  me  truly  if  I  make  a 
good  guess  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  think  you  will.” 

“  I  think  I  could  tell  you  one  that  is 
very  like  it.” 

“  Perhaps  you  could,  sir.” 

“  W’ell,  then,  I  think  it  is  not  very  un¬ 
like — Euphemia"  said  VV’illiam  Haworth, 
with  a  smile. 

His  meaning  glance  was  met  by  a  sud¬ 
den  flash  from  the  girl’s  splendid  eyes ; 
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and  she  looked  at  him,  for  a  moment  or 
two,  with  a  sort  of  startled  expectation. 
It  subsided  in  a  moment  more,  but  the 
Stjuire  had  made  his  inferences. 

“  You  see.  I’m  not  quite  so  much  in  the 
dark  as  you  supjiosed,”  said  he,  still  smil¬ 
ing  ;  and  then  more  earnestly  he  contin¬ 
ued  ;  “  But  you  are  not  to  supiwse — I  am 
sure  you  could  not  do  me  that  wTong — 
that  if  an  accident  has  told  me  more  than 
you  intended  to  confess,  1  could  be  base 
and  cowardly  enough  to  permit  any  human 
being,  while  you  honor  my  poor  house 
with  your  presence,  to  trouble  your  quiet, 
or  endanger  your  liberty.  Pray  rely  upon 
me.  We  have  never  been  cowards — never 
been  traitors.  I  would  defend  you  witli 
my  life ! " 

She  looked  with  a  side-glance  of  her 
large  eyes  in  the  face  of  the  enthusiastic 
young  man,  and  then  down  on  the  flowers 
that  lay  in  a  blooming  sheaf  on  her  arm, 
and  said : — 

“  Some  folks  say  you  northern  squires 
are  hard — but  all  agree  you’re  proud — and 
you’ll  allow  none,  small  or  great,  that  de- 
j)ends  on  you  to  be  wronged  ;  and  I  think 
you’re  kind  beside,  sir,  and  would  not 
like  to  see  any  one  in  trouble.  Is  not 
that  so  ?  ” 

William  smiled. 

“  You  give  us  north  -  countrymen  a 
good  character,  and  me  in  particular ;  and 
I  am  too  much  gratified  by  your  commen¬ 
dation  to  refuse  it.  But,  be  that  how  it 
may,  rely  on  us ;  we  will  take  good  care 
of  you  while  you  remain  at  Haworth.” 

“You  are  good  to  me — all,”  said  the 
girl ;  “and  please,  sir.  I’ll  go  in  with  these 
roses  now — very  kind ;  and  I  hope  God 
will  bless  you  !  ” 

“  And,  mind,  you’ve  promised  you  stay 
over  to-morrow  ?  ” 

“Yes,  sir — thanks.” 

“  Give  me  your  hand  upon  it.” 

And  so  she  did,  instantly.  What  a 
pretty  slender  hand  it  was !  He  was 
holding  it  longer  than  need  be. 

“  I  keep  my  word,  sir,  always.  I’m 
grateful,  sir,  for  your  kindness,”  she  said, 
with  a  grave  and  gentle  air,  drawing  her 
hand  back  at  the  same  time,  as  if  to  settle 
the  straggling  flow'ers  on  her  arm  ;  and  so 
she  was  gone,  and  he  alone. 

And  William  Haworth  sighed,  and 
leaned  his  shoulder  against  the  tree, 
and  sighed  again.  He  was  thinking  of 
liberty,  and  sighing  to  think  that  yearn- 
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ing  for  it  was  vain  as  for  heaven.  And 
yet — why  ? 

Chapter  VIII. 

“  YOCK,  NACK,  BALLO.” 

That  evening,  in  his  study,  W’illiam  was 
disturbed  by  faint  and  far-away  sounds  of 
merriment  from  the  kitchen.  It  is  a  house 
of  thick  w’alls  and  strong  doors,  but  in  the 
silence  of  his  room  the  merry  vibration 
reached  him.  He  went  into  the  hall  and 
listened,  and  heard,  at  the  end  of  the  pas¬ 
sage  which  leads  to  the  kitchen,  such  a 
hurly-burly  of  hilarity  as  he  could  not  have 
conceived  it  possible  for  only  three  peo¬ 
ple  to  make. 

The  old  housekeeper  was  screaming 
peal  after  i)eal  of  laughter,  such  as  he  did 
not  think  mortal  could  utter,  and  retain 
any  breath  at  all.  A  wonderful  grunting 
or  snoring  sound,  uttered  with  a  sort  of 
rhythm,  accompanied  one  of  the  oddest 
songs  he  had  ever  heard,  the  melotly  of 
which  resembled  a  piece  of  church-music, 
with  a  wild  comic  refrain  attached  to  it  at 
every  verse.  It  was  sung  by  a  very  sweet 
voice — a  demi-contralto,  rich  and  power¬ 
ful,  which  somehow  he  had  no  difficulty  in 
allotting  to  the  stranger. 

Now’  what  could  the  row  be,  he  won¬ 
dered  :  some  ftin,  of  course,  that  delight¬ 
ful  girl  has  set  going. 

Well,  certainly,  she  was  the  mistress  of 
these  revels,  and  very  funny  the  fun  w’as 
to  witness,  if  not  to  describe. 

They  had  been  drinking  their  tea  to¬ 
gether — Mrs.  (iillyflower,  the  guest,  and 
Mall.  Tea  ended,  the  girl  had  resumed 
her  work,  and  old  Martha  and  the  stranger 
began  to  talk.  A  very  voluble  compan¬ 
ion,  in  truth,  was  this  guest,  and  kept  the 
old  woman,  who  loved  a  talk  and  a  story, 
very  agreeably  employed. 

Now  she  was  telling  her  a  long  story — 
the  sort  of  thing  that  old  housekeepers  like 
to  gossip  over.  It  was  about  her  mother’s 
last  illness,  and  her  death. 

There  were  touching  incidents  at  the 
close,  and  the  young  girl  told  them  with 
a  true  simjAe  eloquence,  that  moved  good 
Martha  Gillyflower,  albeit  she  despised 
the  melting  mood,  to  tears. 

That  strange  girl  did  not  w’eep,  al¬ 
though  she  drew  tears  from  the  proud  en¬ 
ergetic  old  w’oman. 

“  Come — come,  ma’am,  you  must  cry 
no  more  ;  I’ll  bite  your  little  finger  if  you 
do.” 
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The  old  woman  looked  at  her,  not 
knowing  what  to  make  of  her  threat ;  for 
she  seemed  very  serious,  and  showed  the 
tiny  edge  of  her  white  teeth. 

“  Na — na,  lass  !  ye’ll  no  bite  my  finger,” 
said  Mrs.  CJillyflower,  drying  her  eyes 
(jiiickly,  with  a  little  severity. 

“  Don’t  you  tempt  me,  Mrs.  Gilly¬ 
flower.” 

“  Don’t  ye  talk  nonsense,  child.” 

“  W’ell,  ye’ve  stopped  crying,  and  that’s 
all  I  wanted.  Mall’s  done  her  work  ; 
we’re  going  to  dance  a  dance  for  ye. 
Give  her  leave  to  come— do,  please  ;  pray 
do. — Mall !  Mrs.  Gillyflower  says  ye  may 
come.” 

Well,  .Mrs.  Gillyflower  did  agree,  with 
just  reluctance  and  conditions  enough  to 
reserve  her  importance,  and  in  a  moment 
the  tiled  floor  was  cleared. 

“  \Vhere’s  the  bellows  ?  that’s  right — 
and  here’s  a  stick.  Now,  Mrs.  Gilly¬ 
flower — mind.  I’m  the  bear-leader,  and  a 
fiddler  beside ;  and  the  bear  is  sick,  and 
I’m  lamenting  with  him  over  his  sickness, 
and  we  try  a  dance  now  and  then,  but  it 
won’t  do ;  and  Mall  is  the  bear.  I’ll 
have  her  ready  in  a  minute ;  and  may  I 
throw  this  wood  on  the  fire  to  make  a 
good  blaze,  that  you  may  see  us  well  ? 
Come  in.  Mall — bring  your  candle — come 
into  the  room,  till  I  dress  you  for  the 
bear.” 

Grinning  from  ear  to  ear,  in  marched 
Mall,  with  lengthy  strides,  and  in  two  or 
three  minutes  emerged  with  a  vizard  on, 
made  of  brown-paper  stitched  over  with 
tufts  of  black  wool,  a  clever  imitation  of  a 
bear’s  head  ;  her  arms  and  legs  encased 
in  long  black  stockings,  the  feet  of  which 
were  stuffed  out  so  as  to  resemble  two 
long  paws.  The  gait  of  the  bear  had  been 
carefully  rehearsed.  The  bear  was  muz¬ 
zled,  and  a  cord  from  its  nose  tied  round 
the  fiddler’s  arm  :  and  with  bent  knees, 
lifting  its  feet  high  at  every  step,  and  jiaws 
raised  after  the  manner  of  a  begging  dog 
— her  dark  dress  so  disjxjsed  and  tied 
about  her  as  to  harmonize  with  the  other 
disjx)sitions,  and  make  a  very  good  rough 
imitation  of  the  brute — in  came  the  inter¬ 
esting  invalid,  hanging  his  head,  now  on 
this  side,  now  on  that,  and  emitting  dolor¬ 
ous  grunts ;  while  the  woe-begone  fiddler, 
with  his  bellows  to  his  chin,  the  stick,  by 
w'ay  of  bow,  across  it,  and  the  cord  about 
his  arm — turning  up  his  eyes  in  agony,  or 
rolling  them  on  the  bear  with  rueful  affec- 
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tion — gave  a  final  charge  to  his  associate 
performer  : 

“  Now,  mind  all  I  said.  Remember 
when  ye  sit  down,  and  when  ye  stand  up  ; 
and  every  time  I  call  ye  ‘  Sir  Bruin,  the 
Bear,  ’  ye  make  a  low  bow,  mind ;  and 
when  I  sing  ‘  My  son  !  my  son  !  ’  ye  hug 
me  with  your  arms ;  and  when  I  sing 
quick,  ‘  Oh,  poor  fallow — Yock,  nack, 
ballo  !  ’  *  then  ye  dance  round,  first  on  one 
leg  and  then  on  the  other ;  and  when  I 
say  ‘  Chatters,  mooie,  cherro  f — We’ll 
drive  him  in  the  barrow,’  you  sit  dowm 
fainting-like.  And  now  look,  Mrs.  Gil¬ 
lyflower,  please  ;  we’re  just  beginning.” 

It  needed  no  such  exhortation,  for  that 
good  woman,  with  a  recluse’s  appetite  for 
fun,  was  staring  and  listening,  all  eye  and 
ear,  with  a  preparatory  grin  on. 

So  the  dramatic  dance  and  song  com¬ 
menced  :  and  to  those  who  have  ever  wit¬ 
nessed  it  performed  with  the  gravity  of 
genuine  humor,  the  mutual  and  some¬ 
what  ceremonious  respect  of  the  bear  and 
the  fiddler,  the  suffering  and  the  sympathy, 
the  tender  affection  and  condolings,  and 
the  momentary  gleams  of  hope  and  hilar¬ 
ity — it  will  be  no  wonder  that,  before  it 
had  proceeded  far,  old  Martha  was  in 
such  screams  of  laughter  that  it  was  a 
marvel  she  did  not  roll  off  her  chair,  or 
die  in  the  struggle  to  catch  her  breath. 

'I’he  beautiful  creature  who  played  the 
fiddler  could  not,  do  what  she  would,  dtvest 
herself  of  her  grace  and  her  prettiness,  and 
her  clever  acting  was  made  but  the  more 
irresistible  by  these  pleasant  incongruities., 

Old  Martha  shook — she  shrieked — she 
rolled  ;  down  her  cheeks  streamed  tears, 
of  merriment ;  she  inarticulately  waved 
her  hands  imploringly,  to  arrest  the  fun 
that  was  convulsing  her.  But  it  proceed¬ 
ed  to  the  end,  and  caused  the  uiu'oar  that 
disturbed  William,  whoy  I  ana  afraid,  was 
beginning  to  grow  more  idle  than,  was 
right. 

He  would  have  liked  to  pay  his  visit  to  M  rs. 
Gillyflower  then,  but  he  feared  he  mi^zht 
interrupt  the  fun.  He  stood,  and  listened 
to  the  strange  hurly-burly,  highly  amused, 
and  also  interested.  Sometimes  he  lost 

♦  In  a  foreign  language,  which  the  stranger 
understood,  these  words  mean  "  Eyes  nose,  hair ;  ” 
and  were  introduced  in  the  refrain  describing  the 
ubiquity  of  the  sufferings  of  Sir  Bruin,  every  part- 
being  affected. 

-f  In  the  same  language,  and  similarly  intro¬ 
duced,  these  words  mean,  “  Teeth,  mouth,  head. 
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patience  with  honest  Martha,  whose  roars 
of  laughter  almost  drowned  the  song, 
which  he  thought  wonderfully  quaint  and 
pretty,  and  the  voice  quite  beautiful.  I 
think  he  was  fast  falling  in  love  with  his 
mysterious  guest. 

“  Well,”  said  old  Martha,  breaking  in 
on  his  solitude,  “  that’s  the  lithesomest 
lass  that  ever  I  sid.  If  you’d  a’  sin  how 
connily  she  did  it !  ” 

I  heard  you  laughing,  and  I  thought  I 
heard  singing." 

“  So  you  did,”  cried  Martha,  hilariously, 
and  she  described  the  whole  performance 
with  boisterous  merriment. 

“  I  tell  you  what,  I  never  laughed  so  in 
my  life  before  ;  an’  I  saw  a  play  in  the 
York  theatre,  an’  singin’  an’  dancin’  there, 
but  nothin’  like  this  to  make  a  body 
laugh.  Hoot,  man !  where  war  ye  that 
ye  didn’t  come  and  see  it? — ye’d  a’  never 
forget  it  while  ye  lived.  I  wish  she  may 
be  as  skilled  in  graver  things,  tho’,  but  I 
don’t  know  what  to  make  of  her.” 

“  What  is  it,  then  ?  tell  me  what  you 
mean,”  said  he,  struck  by  the  sudden  gra¬ 
vity  of  her  looks. 

“  Well,  I’ll  tell  ye.  I  took  down  the 
Bible  this  evening,  when  we  had  done  our 
tea,  and  I  read  a  chapter ;  and  she  listen¬ 
ed  quite  quiet,  and  when  I  shut  it  she 
asked  me,  ‘  What  book  is  that  ?  ’  I 
looked  at  her,  thinkin’  she  was  funniri  me. 
But  twasn’t  nothin’  o’  the  kind.  Then  1 
consayted  she  meant,  ‘  What  book  o’ 
the  Old  Testament  is  it  ?  ’  So  I  said, 
‘  Genesis.’  ‘  And  who  wrote  Genesis  ?  ’ 
says  she.  The  Bible,’  says  I,  ‘  is  the 
Word  of  God.’  ‘Ay,  but  you  said  this 
is  Genesis,’  says  she.  ‘  An’  don’t  you 
know,’  says  I,  ‘  that  Genesis  is  a  part  o’ 
the  Bible ? ’  ‘I  might  a’  known  it,’  says 
she,  ‘  if  I  liked.’  Well,  that  puzzled  me 
a  bit,  and  I  looked  at  her  in  a  sort  o’ 
jummlement,  for  I  didn’t  know  what  to 
make  o’  her ;  and  seein’  me  look  so 
earnest,  she  laughed  hearty,  you’d  think 
she’d  a’  died  a’most.  Well,  I  considered, 
an’  remembrin’  what  ye  said,  I  thought, 
if  she  be  a  nun  she  must  be  a  Catholic, 
ari  Catholics,  as  I’ve  heard  say,  never 
reads  their  Bibles  ;  so  just  to  try,  says  I, 
‘To-morrow’s  Sunda,  ye’ll  be  cornin’  to 
church,  I  suppose  ?  ’  ‘  The  Squire  goes  to 
church?’  says  she.  ‘Yes,  an’  reads  his 
Bible,  too,’  says  I.  ‘  I  don’t  mind  if  I  do,’ 
says  she  ;  ‘  but  my  bonnet  blew  off  on 
the  moss  the  evening  I  came,  and  can  ye 
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lend  me  anything  to  put  on  my  head  ? — 
and’  I’ve  no  good  clothes,  nothin’  with 
me.’  So  Mall  is  stayin’  at  home,  and 
she’ll  lend  her  Sunda  bonnet,  an’  she’s 
cornin’  to  church ;  so  she  can’t  be  a 
Catholic,  ye  see.” 

“  That  does  not  follow — it  is  no  proof 
at  all.  I’ve  seen  Roman  Catholics  in 
church.  They  have  no  objection — at 
least  no  difficulty.  They  can  say  their 
own  prayers  to  themselves  while  ours  are 
being  read,  and  so  don’t  hear  one  word 
of  them.  Have  you  ever  seen  her  tell 
her  beads,  though,  or  tap  her  breast  with 
her  closed  hand  at  her  prayers  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  go  into  her  room  for  her  can¬ 
dle  till  she’s  in  bed,  so  I  can’t  say  what 
her  prayers  may  be.” 

“  Have  you  ever  seen  her  cross  herself 
like  this,  before  or  after  meals,  when  we 
say  grace  ?  ” 

“  No,  sir.” 

“  'I'hey  do  it  very  quietly,  to  avoid  sin¬ 
gularity  ;  but  watch  her  to-morrow,  and 
we’ll  see  how’  church  will  please  her. 
Her  not  being  well  up  in  her  Bible  looks 
very  like  it.  I  rely  very  much  on  first 
impressions.  I  think  she  is  a  foreigner, 
and  I  think  she  is  a  Roman  Catholic.  We 
shall  see.” 

“  Well,”  said  Martha,  “  I’m  jealous  of 
that  myself.” 

“And  now  I’ll  take  my  pipe  to  the 
kitchen  ;  she  won’t  mind,  and  it  would  be 
a  pity  to  break  an  old  custom,”  said  the 
Squire. 

Chapter  IX. 

THE  RUINS  OF  HAZEI.DEN. 

Next  day  William  walked  to  Wymer- 
ing  Church,  five  miles  away,  whither 
Clinton  drove  Martha  (iillyflower  and  her 
guest.  'I'he  tall  girl  with  her  dark-gray 
cloak  on,  and  a  borrowed  black  straw 
bonnet  of  Mall’s,  and  a  black  veil  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  good  old  woman,  was  a  de¬ 
mure  and  nun-like  figure  enough.  If  she 
knew  nothing  of  our  church  service,  she 
nevertheless  went  through — shall  I  call  it  ? 
— her  drill  very  exactly ;  she  imitated,  I 
suppose,  the  down-sittings  and  up-risings, 
the  kneelings  and  the  courtesies,  and  the 
reverential  air  of  the  worthy  old  house¬ 
keeper,  close  by  whose  side  she  stood, 
enjoying,  as  they  did  in  the  quaint  little 
church,  a  small  seat  to  themselves  near 
the  door. 

It  is  not  possible,  however,  quite  to 
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veil  such  beauty  as  that  of  the  young  girl 
who  stood  beside  Mrs.  Gillyflower.  That 
devout  woman  was  made  uneasy  and  in¬ 
dignant  by  the  marked  attention  with 
which  the  three  persons  who  constituted 
the  worth  and  gallantry  of  that  primitive 
place  of  worship  regarded  her  companion. 
S<iuire  Belleston,  who  lived  four  miles 
away  at  the  other  side,  and  is  a  lean  young 
fellow  of  50,  with  a  good  deal  of  gold  chain 
and  jewelry,  and  a  flower  always  in  his 
button-hole,  ogled  the  pew,  with  marked 
but  sly  benignity,  during  the  admirable 
sermon  of  the  Rev,  Doctor  Runt.  Short 
Mr.  Alfred  Runt,  the  rector’s  eldest  son 
and  heir,  did,  in  more  earnest  if  less 
graceful  fashion,  the  same  thing ;  and 
young  Mr.  Sudors,  the  doctor’s  assistant, 
who  had  come  all  the  way  from  (Jolden 
Friars  to  spend  the  day,  sacrificed  the  en¬ 
tire  Litany  to  ogling  in  a  lost  sweet  way 
the  self-same  point  of  observation — sucking 
all  the  while  the  polished  ivory  ball  that 
forms  the  handle  of  his  cane,  and  which 
he  was  very  near  swallowing  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  sudden  look  of  fierce  detec¬ 
tion  from  Mrs.  Martha  Gillyflower. 

These  interesting  young  gentlemen 
would  possibly  have  given  that  discreet 
chaperone  further  trouble,  had  they  not 
been  entangled  in  the  porch  by  their 
young  lady  acquaintances  and  others.  So 
Martha  in  the  tax-cart  led  by  Peter  Clin¬ 
ton,  and  the  strange  girl  on  foot,  found 
themselves  quite  unmolested  ascending 
the  steep  bit  of  hill  under  the  old  ash- 
trees  near  the  church. 

Perched  on  a  bough  of  one  of  these 
great  ash-trees  that  stoop  over  that  nar¬ 
row  road,  and  half-hid  among  the  ivy  that 
thickly  covers  it,  a  little  black-eyed  sun¬ 
burnt  boy  looked  down  on  them  as  they 
slow’ly  made  their  way  up  the  hill.  He 
dropped  from  the  branch  to  the  roatl,  and 
ran  after  the  girl,  begging  with  the  whine 
of  a  professed  mendicant. 

When  the  horses  had  reached  the  top  of 
the  hill,  the  girl  had  fallen  some  way  be¬ 
hind,  and  was  talking  with  the  little  fel¬ 
low,  who  was  walking  slowly  up  the  hill 
beside  her.  She  questioned  the  boy 
sharjfly,  and  lent  an  attentive  ear,  with  a 
very  thoughtful  face,  as  he  answered  volu¬ 
bly.  When  Clinton  looked  back,  he  saw 
her  dismiss  him  with  a  wave  of  her  hand ; 
and  then  she  hurried  after  the  tax-cart, 
and  got  up  in  silence,  with  an  anxious  and 
pale  face,  and  did  not  speak  to  Martha 
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till  they  had  got  a  long  way  towards 
home. 

“  How  long  have  you  lived,  Mrs.  Gilly¬ 
flower  ?  ”  she  asked,  at  last. 

“  Hoot,  lass — there’s  a  question  !  Well, 
a  good  while,  ye  may  suppose.” 

“  Well — well !  well — well !  ”  said  the 
girl,  sadly. 

“  And  what’s  the  matter  now,  wise- 
head  ?  ” 

“  I  was  thinking  ye  must  be  pretty 
well  tired,”  she  said,  sweetly,  with  a  shrug. 

“Tired!  Not  I,  lass;  Pm  good  for 
twenty  years  yet.” 

“  I  don’t  know  what  we’re  put  here  for. 
Life’s  a  fire  that  burns  sore,  Mrs.  Gilly¬ 
flower  ;  Pd  rather  mine  was  cold,”  wailed 
the  girl.  “  ’Taint  long  cutting  a  grave, 
and  then  there’s  no  more  trouble  about 
a  poor  fool !  ” 

“  By  Jen,  here’s  a  doleful  homminy  !” 
said  the  old  woman.  “  Do  you  want  to 
put  us  in  the  dumps  ?  Awa’  wi  ’  ye,  ye 
goose  !  ” 

“  Goose  and  gander  ;  your  parson  said 
the  same  to-day — up  in  his  box,”  said  the 
girl,  more  like  herself.  “  If  Pm  a  fool, 
he’s  a  bigger !  And  what  are  you,  Mrs. 
Gillyflower,  to  go  all  that  way  to  listen  to 
his  preachment  ?  ” 

“  There’s  a  wide  difference  between  a 
parson  in  a  pulpit  and  a  chit  like  you,  lass, 
jiggin’  beam  in  a  gig.  Can’t  ye  talk  o’ 
something  else,  dear,  and  leave  those 
things  to  sich  as  understand  them  ?  ” 

“That’s  a  secret  we’ll  all  understand 
some  day,”  said  the  girl,  and  laughed 
gently. 

About  an  hour  later  William  tapped  at 
the  kitchen-window,  close  to  which  the 
girl  was  whistling  to  the  bullfinch. 

“  Come  out.  Miss  Perdita,  please,  till  I 
show  you  one  of  our  castles ;  and  if  old 
Martha  hears  you  whistling  on  Sunday,  I 
don’t  know  what  may  happen.  I  know  I 
dare  not  do  it.” 

She  blushed,  she  laughed,  and  she  ran  out. 

“  You  were  very  good  to  come,  and 
make  no  favor  of  it,”  said  William,  speak¬ 
ing  low. 

“  It  is  none,  sir.  It  may  lie  in  my 
power  yet  to  serve  you,  and  if  it  should, 
I  will.” 

“  Pm  sure  you  would — though  I  don’t 
deserve  it.  I  call  you  Miss  Perdita,  be¬ 
cause  I  don’t  know  your  name,  and  you 
won’t  tell  it ;  and  I  should  consider  that  a 
favor,  for  instance,  if  you  would.”  _ 
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THE  BIRD  OF  PASSAGE :  A 

“Any  name  you  please,  sir.  Names 
are  nothing.” 

“We  go  by  this  path.  You  see  the 
ruin,  quite  close  to  us.  We  lived  there 
once,  before  this  house  was  built.  But 
why  won’t  you  tell  me  your  name  ? — ain’t 
that  very  unkind  ?  ” 

“  ’Twould  be  no  kindness  to  tell  it,  sir ; 
my  name’s  no  consequence.” 

“  If  you  knew  me  better,  perhaps  you 
would  tell  it  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  sir — if  I  knew  you  better.” 

“  And  liked  me  better  ?  ” 

“  I’m  of  no  consequence,  sir ;  I  shan’t 
be  here  long,”  she  said,  very  gravely.  “  I 
should  not  like  my  name  mentioned.  If 
some  people  could  find  out  where  I  was, 
they  would  hurt  me,  I  think  ;  and  please, 
sir,  don’t  ask  me.” 

He  walked  on  a  few  steps  in  silence, 
looking  down  at  the  grass  near  his  feet — 
disappointed.  After  a  while,  said  Wil¬ 
liam,  raising  his  eyes,  and  looking  about 
him : 

“  There  is  one  place  that  I  have  been 
at,  that  is  wonderfully  like  this  ;  and  oh  ! 
I  wish  I  knew  everything  that  has  ever 
happened  there.” 

Rather  a  crazy  speech  was  this,  but  he 
looked  serious  enough.  He  was  thinking 
of  the  paragraph  about  the  fugitive  nun 
in  the  Beacon  of  Northumbria,  which  had 
begun  to  trouble  him. 

“  It  is  a  place  on  the  borders  of  Lan¬ 
cashire  and  Yorkshire ;  it  is  very  like 
this — only  it  has  a  nunnery,  but  that  is  in 
a  hollow,  and  shows  very  little ;  and 
there  is  a  ruined  castle  there — so  like 
this — with  just  the  same  kind  of  trees 
about  it ;  it  is  called  Fothergang,  and  I 
think  you  have  been  there,  not  very  long 
ago  ;  I’m  nearly  sure — and — will  you  tell 
me?” 

It  was  not  mere  curiosity  that  urged  this 
question.  It  was  an  entreaty  rather  than 
a  question,  and  urged  with  an  earnestness 
that  was  pathetic. 

The  girl  looked  at  him  darkly  with  a 
side-glance  for  a  second,  and  dropped  her 
eyes,  and  then  looked,  in  silence,  at  the 
walls  of  the  old  castle  ;  and  then,  with  a 
fearless  look  at  W’illiam,  dismissing  her 
momentary  embarrassment,  and  with  a 
little  tone  of  defiance  in  what  she  said, 
she  answered : 

“  Yes,  sir,  I  have  seen  that  place ;  I 
suppose  you  have  been  told  so.  I’ve  been 
at  Fothergang  lately ;  and  now  you  may 
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tell  the  people  that’s  looking  for  me,  if  ye 
like.” 

She  turned  away  slowly,  pale,  and  with 
a  faint  smile  in  which  he  saw  pain  and 
scorn., 

“Tell  those  people!”  he  repeated. 

“  Why,  I’d  die  to  protect  you  I  How  can 
you — how  could  you — say  anything  so 
cruel  ?  Not  to  living  creature  but  your¬ 
self  should  I  for  worlds  say  anything  tliat 
could  endanger  you  !  ” 

“  I  was  vexed.  I  don’t  think,  maybe, 
all  I  said ;  and  I  won’t  talk  of  Fother¬ 
gang  another  word.” 

“  Nor  I,”  said  the  Squire,  “  nor  ask  a 
question.” 

A  considerable  silence  intervened  before 
he  resumed  his  office  of  cicerone. 

“  From  this  little  knoll  it  looks  very'  well. 

I  don’t  know  why  they  did  not  go  on  living 
there  ;  it  was  a  much  finer  building  than 
the  house.  The  house  was  built  just  i8o 
years  ago,  and  we  have  been  growing 
])oorer  and  poorer  ever  since.  It  was  not 
lucky,  you  see.  There  used  to  be  fighting 
here  long  ago,  in  tliese  northern  counties 
— very  different  from  our  times.  We  had 
seven  castles  ;  that  is  half  as  many  as  the 
Howards  had,”  said  William. 

“  One  house  is  enough  for  a  family — 
and  too  much  often,”  she  said,  quietly. 

“  You  mean  where  there  is  not  money  to 
keep  it,”  said  William  with  a  shrug  and 
a  laugh. 

“You  say  you’re  poor,  sir,  but  you’ve 
been  very'  kind  ;  would  not  it  be  vile  in  me 
to  laugh  at  your  poverty  ?  You’ll  not 
think  so  of  me.”  She  looked  beautifully 
proud,  and  her  fiery  black  eyes  turned  on 
him  for  a  moment.  “  I  would  not  let  any 
one  make  little  of  you,  sir.” 

I  don’t  know'  that  William  Haworth  had 
ever  felt  so  gratified  before.  He  was  silent 
for  a  little  time — he  was  so  happy  and 
proud. 

He  did  not  acknow'ledge  it ;  he  went  on 
speaking  of  the  ruined  towers  before  tliem. 
He  w'as  looking  at  her,  and  had  never 
seen,  he  thought,  anything  so  beautiful. 
William  Haw'orth,  you  never  were  in  so 
great  danger  before!  He  was  growing, 
without  half  know'ing  it,  to  love  her. 

“  Come  as  far  as  that  door ;  through  it 
you  can  see  a  great  deal.” 

They  stood  side  by  side,  and  she  looked 
into  the  chiaroscuro  of  the  old  chamber ; 
and  on  its  great  stone  angle,  on  which 
W'as  seen  the  chiselling  of  seven  hundred 
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years  before,  she  leaned  her  hand,  an  image 
of  perishable  youth  and  grace. 

“  You  never  saw  a  place  like  that  be¬ 
fore,  did  you  ?”  said  William. 

“  Oh  yes,  sir ;  we  were  once  close  to 
one  very  like  this.  I  used  to  be  in  it  ever^ 
day,  running  up  and  down  a  curlikew  stair 
like  that,  and  running  along  the  wall  at 
toj) ;  I  was  always  very  nimble.” 

So  William  told  his  story,  and  pointed 
out  all  that  was  worth  seeing ;  and,  lean¬ 
ing  on  the  side  of  the  doorway,  he  looked 
at  her  and  sighed. 

“  I  like  you  better  every  hour ;  it  is 
hard  you  don’t  like  me  better  !  ”  and  with 
this  odd  and  sad  speech  he  was  silent. 
Then  he  said : 

“  I  tell  you  what — I’ll  set  this  down  in 
my  mind.  Whenever  you  tell  me  your 
name,  it  will  be  a  sign  that  you  trust  me 
more,  and  like  me  better ;  and  I  won’t  ask 
— you  shall  do  it  of  yourself.  Hut  I’ll  tell 
you  mine.  My  name  is  Willie,  and  you 
must  call  me  by  it,  and  never  ‘  Sir '  any 
more.” 

“  I’m  only  a  poor  girl,  sir  ;  I  could  not 
do  that.” 

“  You  will — I  entreat !  ” 

“  No,  sir.  My  people — we  keep  sepa¬ 
rate — they  like  that  best.  I’ll  take  no 
such  freedom,  sir ;  I’m  only  a  j)oor  girl.” 

“  No,  you’re  not  poor.  You’re  the 


wealthiest  girl  in  England,  in  the  true 
wealth  of  beauty,  and  grace,  and  mind ; 
and  the  finest  lady  that  ever  I  saw  or  could 
imagine !  ” 

“  I  did  not  think  you  could  talk  so  fool¬ 
ish,  sir,”  said  the  girl,  turning  her  head  to¬ 
ward  home,  with  a  pained  look. 

“  Is  if  foolish  ever  to  sj>eak  the  truth  ?  ” 
said  he,  impetuously. 

“  I’m  going  home,  sir,  to  the  house ; 
the  old  lady  will  be  expecting  me.  There 
was  a  thing  I  was  going  to  tell  you — a 
question  to  ask — but  that  don’t  matter.” 

“  But  it  does  matter  ;  I  implore  of  you 
to  tell  me  !  ” 

“  No,  sir.  I  don’t  like  that  wild  talk 
you’re  so  fond  of — it’s  making  little  of 
me.” 

“It  was,  jierhaps,  very  wrong,”  he  said, 
after  a  moment’s  thought.  “  I’ll  be  quite 
different,  you’ll  see.  You  must  forgive 
me.  You  don’t  think — you  couldn’t — 
that  I  ever  forgot  the  respect  I  ow’e  you  ?  ” 

“  No,  I  don’t  think  that ;  but  1  don’t 
like  it,  sir,  nohow ;  and  can’t  we  talk 
ipiiet,  like  other  folk  ?” 

“  Well — well,  can  I  do  more  than  pro¬ 
mise  ?  I  won’t ;  I’ll  speak  just  as  you . 
please.  I’ll  keep  my  word,  upon  my 
honor ! ” 

“Well,  sir.  I’ll  tell  you.” 


(To  be  continued.) 


Quarterly  Review. 

history’ OF  THE  ENGLISH  BIBLE. 


Marv  ascended  the  throne  in  1553,  and 
reigned  five  years.  During  that  period 
neither  Bible  nor  Testament  was  printed 
in  England.  Rogers,  Cranmer,  Latimer, 
Ridley,  and  others,  who  had  so  largely  as¬ 
sisted  in  giving  the  Scriptures  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  people  in  their  own  tongue,  were 
burnt  at  the  stake ;  and  some  of  the 
noblest  of  England’s  worthies  were  driven 
from  their  native  country,  and  forced  to 
seek  an  asylum  in  Geneva.  In  that  city, 
where  the  profound  Biblical  scholarship, 
impassioned  eUxiuence,  and  extraordinary 
sagacity  of  John  Calvin  had  effected  a  re¬ 
formation  in  both  Church  and  State,  the 
minds  of  the  English  exiles  w’ere  turned  to 
the  necessity  of  an  improved  translation  of 
the  Sacred  Scriptures.  None  of  those 
hitherto  published  satisfied  critical  scho¬ 
lars.  The  “  Great  Bible  ”  was  even  less 


satisfactory  than  that  of  Tyndale,  and  the 
inter])olations  introduced  into  it  from  the 
Vulgate  tended  in  many  cases  seriously 
to  mislead  the  inquirer  after  truth.  It  was 
therefore  resolved  to  prepare  and  issue  a 
new  translation.  Geneva  was  at  that  pe¬ 
riod  a  place  singularly  adapted  for  the  suc¬ 
cessful  accomplishment  of  such  a  work. 
It  was  the  centre  of  Biblical  learning. 
Calvin  and  Beza,  with  others,  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  critical  revision  of  Olivetan’s 
French  version  ;  a  revised  Italian  version 
was  also  in  jireparation  under  the  editorial 
care  of  Gallars  and  Beza.  Robert  Ste¬ 
phen,  who  had  already  distinguished  him¬ 
self  in  Paris  both  as  a  profound  scholar 
and  careful  editor,  was  then  an  exile  in 
Geneva,  where,  in  1551,  he  published  his 
famous  Greek  Testament  side  by  side  with 
the  Vulgate  and  the  Latin  of  Erasmus. 
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Before  leaving  Paris  he  had  printed  two 
editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  to  one  of 
which  w’as  attached  the  Commentary'  of 
Kimchi  on  the  Minor  Prophets.  Other 
important  aids  were  accessible  to  the  Ge¬ 
nevan  exiles.  Leo  Juda’s  Latin  version 
of  the  Old  Testament  w’as  completed  by 
Bibliander  and  Pellican,  and  printed  at 
Zurich  in  1543  ;  a  revised  edition  of  Eras¬ 
mus’  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
was  added  to  it  in  1544.  Beza’s  Latin 
version  of  the  New  Testament  was  printed 
in  1556,  and  excelled  all  its  predecessors. 
Castalio’s  Latin  version  was  published  at 
Basle  in  1551,  and  his  French  version  four 
years  later.  It  was,  therefore,  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances  the  revision 
of  the  English  Bible  was  undertaken  at 
Geneva. 

The  New  Testament  was  first  revised, 
apparently  under  the  sole  charge  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Whittingham,  Calvin’s  brother-in-law. 
Whittingham  was  a  scion  of  a  noble  Eng¬ 
lish  family,  and  was  born  at  Holmeside 
Hall,  near  Durham,  in  1524.  He  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  and  travelled  exten¬ 
sively  on  the  Continent,  visiting  many  of 
the  great  seats  of  learning.  On  the  ac- 
•  cession  of  Queen  Mary  he  fled  to  Frank¬ 
fort,  and  soon  aftenvards  took  up  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  Geneva.  He  w’as  an  accurate 
scholar  ;  he  had  a  sound  judgment  and  a 
keen  |)erception  of  the  style  and  phrase¬ 
ology  best  adapted  to  set  forth  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  sacred  text.  In  his  preface  he 
tells  us  that  the  English  text  “  was  dili¬ 
gently  revised  by  the  most  ajjproved 
Greek  exemplars  and  conference  of  trans¬ 
lations  in  other  tongues.”  I'his  sentence 
accurately  describes  the  character  of  his 
work.  It  was  not  a  new  translation. 
Tyndale’s  version  was  his  basis.  Stephen’s 
recently  publiMhed  Greek  Testament  was 
the  original  text  used,  and  none  equal  to 
it  had  yet  appeared.  'I'he  Latin  trans¬ 
lation  of  Beza  was  the  chief  source,  or  at 
least  suggester,  of  his  emendations.  He 
exercised  an  indei)endent  judgment  on 
each  word  and  passage,  though  in  the  first 
instance  his  attention  appears  to  have 
been  called  to  defects  by  the  readings  of 
Beza  or  Castalio.  Indeed,  in  a  few  cases, 
Beza’s  rendering  w'as  followed  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  that  of  Tyndale,  though  the  latter 
was  right;  thus,  in  Luke  ii.  22,  Tyndale 
reads  “  their,”  the  Genevan  “  her ;  ”  in 
Gal.  iv.  17,  Tyndale  reads  “you,”  the 
Genevan  “us.”  Still  Whittingham’s  re- 
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vision  was  thorough,  and  on  the  whole  ju¬ 
dicious.  He  kept  very  closely  to  the 
Greek,  and  yet  expressed  the  sense,  for 
the  most  part,  in  terse  and  idiomatic  Eng¬ 
lish.  The  New  Testament  was  published 
on  the  loth  of  June,  1557,  in  duodecimo, 
with  a  prologue  by  John  Calvin  ;  and  the 
exjiense  was  defrayed  mainly  by  John 
Bodley,  the  father  of  the  founder  of  the 
Bodleian  Library.  It  was  the  first  Testa¬ 
ment  in  which  the  text  was  divided  into 
separated  verses.  The  verses,  which  had 
originated  with  Robert  Stephen  a  few 
years  previously,  had  only  been  marked 
on  the  margin  of  his  Greek  Testament  of 
1551.  Another  important  innovation  may 
be  noted  ;  words  which  had  no  equivalents 
in  the  original,  but  which  were  added  to 
complete  the  sense,  were  printed  in  italics. 
Brief  explanatory  notes  were  placed  upon 
the  margin,  and  contributed  much  to  make 
the  work  popular  among  the  masses  of  the 
f'.nglish  people.  Regarding  the  notes,  the 
writer  says  he  “omitted  nothing  unex¬ 
pounded  whereby  he  that  is  anything  exer¬ 
cised  in  the  Scriptures  of  God  might  just¬ 
ly  complain  of  hardness.”  The  notes 
have  in  many  cases  a  strong  doctrinal 
bias. 

The  revision  of  the  Old  Testament 
was  commenced  immediately  on  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  New,  and  went  on  without 
iijtennission  for  two  years.  I'he  names  of 
the  revisers  are  not  all  known  ;  but  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that,  in  addition  to  Whittingham, 
Anthony  Gilby  and  Thomas  Sampson 
wrought  at  it,  and  were  probably  aided 
among  others  by  Miles  Coverdale  and 
John  Knox.  'I'he  “  Great  Bible  ”  was 
adopted  as  the  basis  ;  but  its  text  was  re¬ 
vised  with  very  great  care,  and  brought 
into  closer  corresj)ondence  with  the  He¬ 
brew.  The  revisers  were  manifestly  men 
of  competent  scholarship  and  profound  Bib¬ 
lical  knowledge.  'I'hey  took  full  advantage 
of  all  external  assistance.  The  Latin  ver¬ 
sions  of  Leo  Juda,  Sebastian  Munster,  and 
Sanctes  Pagninus,  and  the  French  trans¬ 
lation  of  Olivetan  as  revised  by  Calvin,  were 
constantly  consulted,  and  many  im|>ortant 
emendations  made  from  them.  In  those 
books  originally  translated  by  Tyndale 
(Genesis — 2  Chron.)  the  text  is  not  much 
changed  ;  but  in  the  poetical  and  prophet¬ 
ical  books  the  changes  are  so  numerous 
that  it  may  almost  be  considered  a  new 
translation.  It  is  much  more  literal,  and 
at  the  same  time  more  forcible,  than  its 
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predecessors.  I'he  New  Testament  was 
again  revised,  evidently  by  a  new  hand, 
and  the  changes  introduced,  chiefly  from 
Beza,  are  not  improvements.  The  whole 
was  completed  and  published  in  one  vol¬ 
ume,  quarto,  in  1560,  with  the  following 
title,  which  fairly  describes  it : — “  The 
Bible :  that  is,  the  Holy  Scriptures,  con- 
teyned  in  the  Olde  and  Ncwe  Testament. 
Translated  according  to  the  Ebrue  and 
Greke,  and  conj  erred  with  the  best  transla¬ 
tions  in  divers  languages,  with  moste  pro¬ 
fitable  annotations  on  all  the  harde  places, 
and  other  thinges  of  great  importance,  as 
may  appeare  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Reader. 
At  Geneva.  Printed  by  Rouland  Hall. 
M.D.L.X.”  Queen  Mary  died  in  1558,  and 
Elizabeth  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Eng¬ 
land.  To  her  this  Bible  was  dedicated.* 
The  Genevan  Bible  was  far  superior  to 
any  that  preceded  it  It  is  confessedly 
the  best  in  the  English  language,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Authorized  Version.  Its 
authors  say,  in  their  perface  : — “  VV’e  may 
with  good  conscience  protest  that  we  have 
in  every  point  and  word,  according  to  the 
measure  of  that  knowledge  which  it  pleas¬ 
ed  Almighty  God  to  give  us,  faithfully 
rendered  the  text,  and  in  all  hard  places 
most  sincerely  exjKJunded  the  same.  For 
God  is  our  witness  that  we  have  by  all 
means  endeavoured  to  set  forth  the  purity 
of  the  Word  and  right  sense  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  for  the  edifying  of  the  brethren  in 
faith  and  charity.”  'I'he  Genevan  Bible, 
though  never  formally  sanctioned  for 
public  use  in  the  churches,  soon  took 
the  place  in  public  estimation  hitherto 
held  by  'I'yndale’s,  and  long  continued  to 
be  emphatically  the  Bible  of  the  English 
people.  In  this  res|>ect  it  well-nigh  sup- 
l)lanted  all  others,  and  retained  its  place  for 
eighty  years,  during  which  time  it  passed 
through  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  edi¬ 
tions.  'I'he  place  of  its  origin,  the  manner 
in  which  it  rendered  ecclesiastical  terms, 
and  the  tenor  of  its  annotations,  endeared 
it  to  the  hearts  of  the  Puritans  of  England 
and  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland.  It  may 
be  added  that  it  was  the  first  English  Bible 


♦  The  exjiense  of  publication  was  principally 
borne  by  John  Bodley,  or,  as  the  name  is  some¬ 
times  written,  BodtUigh,  who  obtained  from  the 
Qneen  a  patent  giving  him  sole  authority  to  print 
this  Bible  for  a  jieriod  of  seven  years.  The  pat¬ 
ent  is  dated  3  Jan.  1560-61.  Anderson  iL  324. 


printed  in  Roman  type,  all  previous  to  it 
having  been  in  “  black-letter.”  It  was  al¬ 
so  the  first  which  had  its  text  divided  into 
verses. 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth 
the  heads  of  the  English  Church,  under  the 
leadership  of  Archbishop  Parker,  began  to 
consider  the  propriety  of  preparing  a  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Bible  which  might  be  author¬ 
ized  by  the  rulers  of  Church  and  State, 
and  acceptable  to  all  sects  and  classes  in 
the  nation.  None  of  those  yet  published 
had  attained  that  desired  end  ;  and  it  be¬ 
gan  to  be  felt  that  even  the  best  of  them 
did  not  fully  represent  the  advances  al¬ 
ready  made  in  Biblical  literature.  Parker 
resolved  at  length  to  divide  the  Bible  into 
a  number  of  sections,  and  to  portion  them 
out  for  translation  or  revision  among  a 
select  few,  whose  position  in  the  Church, 
and  established  character  for  scholarship, 
might  tend  to  give  their  production  weight 
with  the  public.  Each  man,  on  complet¬ 
ing  his  section,  was  to  send  it  back  to  the 
Archbishop  for  final  revision  and  ajrproval. 
So  far  as  can  now  be  ascertained,  fifteen 
men  were  engaged  in  the  work,  of  whom 
eight  were  prelates,  namely.  Alley,  Davies, 
Sandys,  Horn,  Grindel,  Parkhurst,  Cox, 
and  Guest.  From  the  fact  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  revisers  were  Bishops  the 
version  was  called  “  'The  Bishops’  Bible.” 
'I'he  revision  was  begun  in  1564,  and  the 
Bible  was  published  in  1 568,  in  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  folio  volume,  printed  by  Richard 
Jugge,  with  the  simple  title.  The  Holie 
Biui.k.  It  was,  no  doubt,  an  improve¬ 
ment  on  “  The  Great  Bible,”  for  it  omit¬ 
ted  most  of  the  interjxrlations  from  the 
Vulgate,  and  to  some  extent  amended  the 
text,  adopting  the  best  renderings  of  the 
Genevan,  and  giving  a  number  of  new  and 
happy  translations  from  the  Greek,  in  the 
New  'I'estament.  But  on  the  whole  it  was 
not  satisfactory,  and  it  disajijiointed  the 
ex|)ectations  of  the  learned.  The  scholar¬ 
ship  of  the  editors  appears  to  have  been 
defective,  especially  in  Hebrew  ;  and  the 
plan  followed  by  Bishop  Guest  in  regard 
to  the  Psalter  was  calculated  to  corrupt, 
rather  than  amend,  the  version.  He  thus 
explains  it  in  a  letter  to  Parker  : — “  I  have 
not  altered  the  translation  but  where  it 
gave  occasion  to  an  error.  Where  in  the 
New  'Testament  one  piece  of  a  Psalm  is 
reported  /  translate  it  in  the  Psalms  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  translation  thereof  in  the 
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New  Testament !  ”  The  pernicious  effect 
of  such  an  uncritical  mode  of  procedure 
may  be  easily  imagined.*  A  new  edition 
.of  “  The  Bishops’  Bible  ”  apjieared  in  1572, 
the  New  Testament  jHirtion  being  further 
revised.  Still  it  did  not  command  the 
confidence  of  the  learned  ;  it  did  not  satis¬ 
fy  the  wants  of  the  Church  ;  and  it  did  not 
gain  the  affections  of  the  i)eople,  who  con¬ 
tinued  to  prefer  the  Genevan.  “  The  Bish¬ 
ops’  Bible,”  however,  deserves  the  atten¬ 
tive  consideration  of  every  student,  for  it 
formed  the  basis  of  our  Authorized  Ver¬ 
sion,  although  the  latter  was  prepared  on 
different  and  far  sounder  principles. 

The  Roman  Catholic  translation  of  the 
Scriptures,  although  it  had  little  influence 
upon  the  formation  of  our  English  Bible, 
demands  a  brief  notice  in  a  historical  and 
critical  point  of  view.  It  was  only  under 
strong  pressure  from  without  the  version 
was  undertaken  and  issued.  Some  lead¬ 
ing  Roman  Catholic  divines  had  charged 
the’^various  Protestant  versions  with  grie¬ 
vous  errors  and  gross  misrepresentations  of 
the  Divine  Word ;  they  felt  themselves, 
therefore,  bound  to  establish  their  charges 
by  protlucing  a  translation  of  their  own 
under  the  infallible  sanction  and  guidance 
of  the  Church.  The  New  Testament  was 
first  undertaken.  The  translation  was 
made,  not  from  the  Greek  original,  but 
from  “  the  Authentic  text  of  the  Vulgate.” 
Its  authors  were  certain  English  refugees 
at  Rheims,  where  it  was  i)ublished  in  1582. 
Its  title  is  as  follows  ; — “The  New  Testa¬ 
ment  of  Jesus  Christ,  translated  faithfully 
into  English  out  of  the  Authentical  Latin, 
according  to  the  best  corrected  copies  of 
the  same,  diligently  conferred  with  the 
Greeke,  and  other  editions  in  divers  lan¬ 
guages  :  With  .  .  .  Annotations,  and  other 
necessarie  helpes,  for  the  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  text,  and  specially  for  the 
discoverie  of  the  corruptions  of  divers  late 
translations,  and  for  the  clearing  of  con¬ 
troversies  in  religion,  in  these  daies.”  'I'he 
promoters  of  the  version  were  Gregory 
Martin,  a  graduate  of  Cambridge,  and 
Cardinal  Allen,  or  Alleyn.  'I'he  latter 
was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  was  a  distin¬ 
guished  scholar.  He  held  a  living  in 
England,  but,  on  the  accession  of  Eliza¬ 
beth,  he  retired  to  Louvain,  and  afterwards 


*  See  Westcott,  p.  132  ;  Strype’s  “  Parker,”  L 
416. 
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to  Douay.  He  was  instnimental  in  found¬ 
ing  seminaries  at  Douay,  Rheims,  and 
Rome,  for  the  puqwse  of  supj)lying  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  England  with  trained 
priests. 

It  is  enough  to  say  of  the  Rhemish 
version  that  it  retains  all  the  corrui)tions, 
errors,  and  inter])olations  of  the  Vulgate. 
It  was  not  the  Latin  text  of  Jerome  which 
the  Rhemish  translators  adopted  as  their 
standard,  though  even  that,  in  Jerome’s 
own  opinion,  was  imperfect ;  but  it  was  a 
text  which,  during  a  long  course  of  ages, 
had  gradually  become  more  and  more 
corrupt,  until  the  Council  of  Trent  was 
forced  tacitly  to  acknowledge  its  defects. 
Yet,  with  a  strange  disregard  alike  to  criti¬ 
cism  and  history,  the  translators  say  that 
the  Latin  they  adopt  “is  not  only  l)etter 
than  all  other  Latin  translations,  but  than 
the  Greek  text  itself  in  those  places  where 
they  disagree.  ”  'I'he  language  of  the 
Rhemish  version  is  barbarous,  many  of  its 
words  are  unintelligible  to  ordinary  read¬ 
ers,  and  many  of  its  renderings  grossly 
erroneous.  A  few  examples  will  suflice 
to  establish  these  statements :  Heb.  xi. 
2 1,  “And  adored  the  top  of  his  rod  Rev. 
ii.  21,  “  And  1  gave  her  time  that  she  might 
do  penance;”  Rev.  vi.  ii,“ And  white 
stoles  were  given,  to  every  one  of  them 
one  ;  ”  Phil.  ii.  7,  “  And  he  exinanited  him¬ 
self  ;  ”  Gal.  V.  4,  “  You  are  evacuated  from 
Christ;”  Eph.  vi.  12,  “Against  the  rectors 
of  the  world  of  this  darkness,  ag.ainst  the 
spirituals  of  wickedness  in  the  celestials  ;” 
I  'I'im.  vi.  20,  “O  'I'imothee,  keep  the 
dejjositum  ;”  Heb.  xiii.  16,  17,  “and bene¬ 
ficence  and  communication  do  not  forget ; 
for  with  such  hostes  God  is  promerited. 
Obey  your  Prelates,  and  be  subject  to 
them;”  Rom.  viii.  18,  “For  1  think  that 
the  passions  of  this  time  are  not  condigne 
to  the  glorie  to  come  that  shall  be  revealed 
in  us  ;  ”  i  Cor.  v.  7,  “  Purge  the  old  leaven, 
tliat  you  may  be  a  new  paste,  as  you  are 
azymes.  For  our  Pasclie,  Christ,  is  im¬ 
molated.  ”  What  possible  meaning  could 
ordinary  readers  extract  from  such  lan¬ 
guage?  It  is  only  too  evident  that  the 
version  was  made  rather  to  cloak  than  to 
reveal  the  meaning  of  Scripture.  Many 
single  terms  are  so  rendered  in  the  text, 
and  so  interjjreted  in  the  notes,  as  to  per¬ 
vert  the  plain  sense.  One  great  object 
the  translators  had  in  view  evidently  was, 
to  propagate  the  false  and  pernicious  dog¬ 
mas  of  Popery,  by  comments  which  have 
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been  well  described  as  “  a  mass  of  bigotry, 
sophistry  and  unfairness.”* 

In  the  year  1609  a  version  of  the  Old 
Testament,  made  from  the  Vulgate,  and 
similar  in  character  to  the  Rhemish  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  New,  was  published  by  the  au¬ 
thorities  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  at 
Douay.  An  example  or  two  will  best 
show  in  what  style  the  translation  was 
made.  Psalm  Ivii.  10,  “  Before  your 
thorns  did  understand  the  old  briar  ;  as 
living  so  in  wrath  he  swalloweth  them.” 
Isaiah  ix.  6,  “  For  a  little  child  is  born  to 
us  and  a  son  is  given  to  us,  and  princi¬ 
pality  is  made  upon  his  shoulder.”  Dan. 
ix.  18,  “  For  neither  in  our  justifications 
do  we  prostrate  prayers  before  thy  face, 
but  in  thy  many  commisserations.” 
Even  thouglitfid  Roman  Catholic  scholars 
have  in  s<jme  cases  shown  their  disappro¬ 
val  of  this  crude  and  barbarous  transla¬ 
tion,  by  quoting  from  the  Authorized 
Version  in  preference,  f 
Soon  after  the  accession  of  James  I.  to  the 
throne,  a  conference  of  the  leading  clergy 
was  held  at  Hampton  Court  (in  January, 
1604)  “  for  the  determining  of  things  pre¬ 
tending  to  be  amiss  in  the  Church  ;  ”  and  it 
was  there  agreed,  on  the  suggestion  appa¬ 
rently  of  I  )r.  Reynolds,  President  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Oxford,  that  a  new  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Bible  should  be  prepared, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  Church  and  State.  The  king, 
after  due  intjuiry  on  the  part  of  the  pre¬ 
lates  of  the  Church,  and  the  heads  of  the 
two  Universities,  was  advised  to  nominate 
fifty-four  of  the  first  scholars  of  the  king¬ 
dom  to  the  work.  The  list  was  completed 
and  ratified  on  June  30,  1604.  The 
nominations  appear  to  have  been  made 
without  regard  to  sect  or  party,  and  solely 
on  the  ground  of  eminent  qualifications. 
'I'he  higher  Church  party  had  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  L.  Andrews,  Barlowe,  and 
Ravis ;  those  of  more  moderate  views, 
and  semi-Puritan  tendency,  had  theirs  in 
Reynolds,  Chaderton  (or  Chatterton)  and 


*  In  proof  the  student  is  referred  to  the  notes 
on  the  following  passages:  Luke  xvii.  14,  Heb. 
xi.  21,  .\ctsxvii.  34,  I  Tim.  v.  15,  Rom.  v.  14, 
Luke  xxii.  31,  Matt.  xii.  32,  Acts  ix.  39,  John 
XX.  23,  John  V.  39. 

t  Such  as  desire  to  see  a  full  exposure  of 
its  erroneous  renderings  and  sophistical  notes,  may 
consult  Fulke’s  Dffence  of  the  English  Transla¬ 
tions  {LnmKon,  1617),  and  Cartwright’s  Confuta¬ 
tion  (London,  1618). 


Lively ;  while  the  learned,  independent 
of  any  party,  were  represented  by  such 
men  as  Saville,  de  Saravia,  and  Bedwell. 
Canon  Westcott’s  estimate  of  the  staff  of 
revisers  is  just :  “  Of  these  scholars,”  he 
says,  “  many  (as  Andrews,  Overall,  Saville 
and  Reynolds)  have  obtained  an  enduring 
reputation  apart  from  this  common  work 
in  which  they  were  associated.  Others, 
whose  names  are  less  familiar,  were  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  special  acquirements  requi¬ 
site  for  their  task.  Lively,  Spalding, 
King,  and  Byng  were  successively  profes¬ 
sors  of  Hebrew  at  Cambridge,  and 
Harding  and  Kilbye  at  Oxford.  Harmer 
and  Perin  were  professors  of  Greek  at 
Oxford,  and  Downes  at  Cambridge  ;  Bed- 
well  was  the  most  distinguished  Arabic 
scholar  of  the  time.  Saravia  was  an  ac¬ 
complished  modern  linguist.  Thompson 
(Camb.),  Chatterton,  Smith,  and  lioys 
were  equally  distinguished  for  their  know¬ 
ledge  of  ancient  languages."  *  The  com¬ 
petency  of  such  men  for  the  work  assigned 
to  them  no  scholar  will  question.  Had 
the  critical  ap()aratus  we  now  possess 
been  in  their  hands,  so  as  to  enable  them 
to  elaborate  a  pure  Hebrew'  and  Greek 
text,  and  to  apply  to  its  elucidation  all 
the  resources  of  grammar  and  philology, 
ere  they  proceeded  to  revise  the  Pmglish, 
we  should  have  inherited  from  them  a 
version  which  probably  never  could  have 
been  surpassed.  In  addition  to  scholar¬ 
ship,  they  had  the  indispensable  qualifica¬ 
tion  of  being  deeply  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  the  sacred  writers.  They  were 
not  more  eminent  for  learning  than  for 
piety. 

Before  commencing  their  labors  they 
received  a  co<le  of  instructions  in  sub¬ 
stance  as  follows  :  i.  T  he  Bishop^  Bible 
to  form  the  basis,  and  to  be  as  little  al¬ 
tered  as  the  originals  would  permit.  2. 
T  he  j)roper  names  to  be  retained  as  near 
as  possible.  3.  The  old  ecclesiastical 
words  such  as  Church  (instead  of  congre- 
gation)  to  be  kept.  4.  When  a  word  had 
different  meanings,  that  was  to  be  kept 
which  best  accorded  with  the  use  of  the 
Fathers,  the  propriety  of  the  place,  and 
the  analogy  of  faith.  5.  The  division 
of  chapters  to  remain.  6.  No  marginal 
notes  to  be  affixed,  except  for  the  expla¬ 
nation  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  words.  8. 
Every  man  of  each  company  first  to  trans- 


“  Hist,  of  English  Bible,”  p.  149. 
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late  or  revise  all  given  to  that  company ; 
then  the  company  to  meet  and  decide 
what  should  stand.  9.  Each  section 
thus  revised  to  be  sent  to  each  of  the 
other  companies  for  examination.  10. 
Any  company,  ui)on  examination  of  the 
section  so  sent,  objecting  to  words  or 
phrases,  to  note  them  and  send  them  back 
with  their  reasons  for  objecting.  If  not 
accepted,  the  disputed  passages  to  be 
reserved  for  a  general  meeting  of  the 
leading  translators.  11.  When  any  place 
of  special  obscurity  is  doubted  of,  men  of 
known  learning,  wherever  found,  to  be 
consulted.  1 2.  Bishops  and  clergy  to  be 
informed  of  the  proposed  work,  and  all 
such  persons  as  are  noted  for  learning  to 
be  requested  to  forward  hints  or  sugges¬ 
tions  to  the  translators.  14.  The  follow¬ 
ing  translations  to  be  used,  when  they 
agree  better  with  the  original  than  the 
Bishops’  Bible :  i.  Tyndale’s ;  2.  Mat¬ 
thew’s  ;  3.  Coverdale’s ;  4.  \\  hitchurch’s 
(The  Great  Bible)  ;  5.  The  Genevan. 

Of  the  fifty-four  scholars  originally  nomi¬ 
nated,  only  forty-seven  undertook  the  task. 
They  were  divided  into  six  classes,  and 
were  appointed  to  sit — two  classes  at 
Westminster,  two  at  Oxford,  and  two  at 
Cambridge.  The  i)residents,  classes,  and 
arrangement  of  books  were  as  follows  : — 
Westminster,  i.  Dr.  Lancelot  Andrew’s, 
Dean  of  Westminster,  afterwards  succes¬ 
sively  Bishop  of  Chichester,  Ely,  and  Win¬ 
chester,  a  profound  linguist.  I'o  this 
company,  ten  in  number,  were  assigned 
the  books  of  Genesis  to  2  Kings.  2.  Dr. 
William  Barlowe,  Dean  of  Chester,  after¬ 
wards  Bishop  of  Rochester  and  Lincoln. 
'This  company  numbered  seven  in  all,  and 
revised  Romans  to  Jude.  Oxford,  i. 
Dr.  John  Harding,  Regius  Professor  of 
Hebrew,  afterwards  President  of  Magda¬ 
len  College.  This  company  consisted  of 
seven  men,  and  revised  Isaiah  to  Malachi. 
2.  Dr.  Thomas  Ravis,  Dean  of  Christ 
Church,  afterwards  successively  Bishop  of 
Gloucester  and  London.  In  this  compa¬ 
ny  were  Dr.  Peryn,  Professor  of  Greek, 
Dr.  H  aimer,  ex-Professor,  and  five  others. 
To  it  were  assigned  Matthew’  to  Acts,  and 
the  Book  of  Revelation.  Cambridge,  i. 
Edward  Lively,  Regius  Professor  of  He¬ 
brew’.  He  died  in  1605.  His  place  was 
probably  taken  by  Dr.  R.  Spalding,  who 
succeeded  him  in  the  Professorship.  To 
this  company,  eight  in  number,  were  as¬ 
signed  I  Chronicles  to  Ecclesiastes.  2. 
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Dr.  John  Duport,  Master  of  Jesus  College. 
In  this  company  was  the  celebrated  schol¬ 
ar  John  Boys,  or  Bois,  and  five  others  :  to 
it  was  assigned  the  Apocrypha. 

When  the  work  had  l>egun  it  was  found 
necessary  to  add  an  additional  rule,  to  the 
effect  that  “  three  or  four  of  the  most  an¬ 
cient  and  grave  divines  in  either  of  the 
Universities,  not  employed  in  translating, 
be  assigned  by  the  V'ice-Cliancellor,  u|)on 
conference  with  the  rest  of  the  Heads,  to 
be  overseers  of  the  translations,  as  w  ell  He¬ 
brew’  as  Greek,  for  the  better  observation 
of  the  fourth  rule.”  All  the  arrangements 
were  completed  in  1604,  and  many  of 
those  nominated  apjiear  to  have  entered 
immediately  ujion  their  duties  with  praise¬ 
worthy  ardor ;  but  the  classes  were  not 
called  together,  and  the  formal  work  of 
translation  and  revision  was  not  com¬ 
menced  till  1607,  and  it  was  not  completed 
till  1610.  In  the  latter  year  three  copies 
of  the  entire  Scriptures,  revised  by  each 
class,  were  sent  to  London — one  from 
Westminster,  one  from  Oxford,  and  one 
from  Cambridge.  Here  a  committee  of 
six  delegates,  tw’O  from  each  place  where 
the  classes  met,  review  ed,  revised,  and  ar¬ 
ranged  the  whole  materials.  Among  them 
were  Boys  and  Dow’iies,  whose  cjualifica- 
tions  for  such  a  task  were  pre-eminent. 
It  appears  that  six  others  w’ere  added  to 
the  delegates,  doubtless  to  consult  with 
and  assist  them  ;  but  their  names  are  not 
known.  They  labored  during  nine  months, 
meeting  in  Stationers’  Hall,  and  receiving 
for  their  support  a  small  weekly  pension. 
The  manuscript,  revised  and  completed 
by  them,  was  handed  to  1  )r.  M  iles  Smith, 
who,  aided  by  Bilson,  Bishop  of  W'inches- 
ter,  prepared  it  for  the  press,  and  correct¬ 
ed  the  proofs.  Smith  was  a  jirofound 
Oriental  scholar,  and  discharged  his  duties 
w’ith  singular  ability.  He  was  commission¬ 
ed  to  write  the  Preface,  and  he  has  given 
us  in  it,  after  a  short  history  and  defence 
of  former  versions,  a  very  clear  and  satis¬ 
factory  account  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
whole  w’ork  was  conducted,  and  the  time 
and  pains  expended  upon  it.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  while  the  fulsome  dedication  to 
King  James  is  retained  in  our  Bibles,  this 
important  preface  is  generally  omitted. 
Though  somewhat  (juaint  and  jjedantic, 
it  contains  a  vast  mass  of  interesting  infor¬ 
mation,  and  throws  clear  light  on  some 
of  the  peculiarities  of  our  version.  At 
length,  in  1611,  the  first  edition  of  The 
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Authorized  Version  was  published  in 
one  large  black-letter  folio,  “  imprinted  at 
London  by  Robert  Barker." 

As  the  manner  in  which  it  was  prepared 
and  the  materials  made  use  of  must  always 
be  subjects  of  special  interest  to  the 
student  of  Biblical  literature  and  to  the 
general  public,  a  brief  account  of  them 
will  now  be  given.  Dr.  Smith  says  in  his 
Preface  :  “  Truly  we  never  thought  from 
the  beginning  that  we  should  need  to 
make  a  new  translation,  nor  yet  to  make 
a  bad  one  a  good  one  ;  but  to  make  a 
good  one  better,  or  out  of  many  good  ones 
one  principal  good  one,  not  justly  to  be 
excepted  against — that  hath  been  our  en¬ 
deavor,  that  our  mark.”  The  translators 
acknowledged  the  general  faithfulness  and 
substantial  accuracy  of  the  versions  of 
Tyndale  and  Coverdale,  and  of  the  revised 
editions  made  by  the  English  Bishops  and 
the  CJenevan  exiles.  They  had  in  these  a 
solid  basis  ;  and  their  task  was  to  examine, 
collate,  and  critically  revise,  so  as  to  bring 
the  version  into  closer  and  fuller  confor¬ 
mity  with  the  originals.  With  what  care 
and  labor  they  accomplished  this  task  Dr. 
Smith  further  indicates  :  “  Neither  did  we 
run  over  the  work  with  that  posting  haste 
that  the  Septuagint  did,  if  that  be  true 
which  is  reported  of  them,  that  they  finish¬ 
ed  it  in  seventy-two  days  ;  neither  were  we 
barred  or  hindered  from  going  over  it 

again,  having  once  done  it . 

None  of  these  things :  the  work  hath  not 
been  huddled  up  in  seventy-two  days,  but 
hath  cost  the  workmen  the  pains  of  twice 
seven  times  seventy-two  days,  and  more.” 
The  entire  time  spent  upon  it  was  about 
seven  years.  Three  years,  1604-1607, 
were  occupied  in  i)reliminary  arrange¬ 
ments,  and  individual  investigation  on 
the  part  of  the  fifty-four  scholars  nomina¬ 
ted,  and  numerous  others  whom  they  con¬ 
sulted.  Three  years  more  were  occupied 
in  the  systematic  and  united  work  of  the 
six  classes.  Each  member  of  each  class 
translated  all  the  books  entrusted  to  the 
class  ;  then  the  whole  cl.ass  met,  and,  after 
calm  and  thorough  revision,  adopted  a 
common  text ;  then  that  text  was  trans¬ 
mitted  in  succession  to  each  of  the  other 
classes  for  revision  ;  then  a  text  of  the 
whole  Bible,  approved  by  the  entire  six 
classes,  was  submitted  to  the  final  re¬ 
vision  of  six  elected  delegates,  with  six 
consulting  assistants,  and  their  approved 
manuscript  was  placed  in  the  skilful 


hands  of  Dr.  Smith  finally  to  examine  and 
prepare  it  for  the  press.  A  more  complete 
system  could  not  have  been  invented. 

When  we  consider  the  varied  learning  of 
the  translators  as  linguists,  naturalists,  anti¬ 
quarians,  historians — when  we  consider 
the  time  occupied,  and  the  repeated  revi¬ 
sion  of  the  work  by  individuals,  by  classes, 
and  by  the  united  body — we  cannot  won¬ 
der  that  the  result  was  so  eminently  satis¬ 
factory. 

The  translators  did  not  confine  their 
attention  to  English,  nor  even  to  modem 
versions.  “  Neither  did  we  think  much,” 
says  Dr.  Smith,  “to  consult  the  transla¬ 
tors  or  commentators,  Chaldee,  Hebrew, 

Syrian,  Greek,  or  Latin ;  no,  nor  the  Span¬ 
ish,  French,  Italian,  or  Dutch;  neither  did 
we  disdain  to  revise  that  which  we  had  done, 
and  to  bring  back  to  the  anvil  that  which 
we  had  hammered  ;  but  having  and  using 
as  great  helps  as  were  needful,  and  fear¬ 
ing  no  reproach  for  slowness,  nor  coveting 
praise  for  expedition,  we  have  at  length, 
through  the  good  hand  of  the  Lord  upon 
us,  brought  the  work  to  that  pass  that  you 
see.”  A  close  and  critical  examination 
of  the  A  uthorized  Version,  and  a  compari¬ 
son  of  it  with  the  previous  English  and 
other  translations,  show  that  Dr.  Smith’s 
words  are  strictly  true.  Every  verse  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  weighed  with  scrupu¬ 
lous  care,  and  everything  tending  to  make 
the  translation  more  literal,  more  plain, 
more  terse  and  forcible,  was  adopted. 

The  original  texts  were  always  the  final 
standards  of  appeal ;  but  in  investigating 
the  real  sense  every  assistance,  from  what¬ 
ever  quarter,  from  versions  ancient  and 
modem,  was  made  use  of ;  and  in  ex¬ 
pressing  that  sense  in  vigorous,  idiomatic  ' 

English,  words  and  phrases  were  freely 
taken  from  others.  Even  the  Rhemish 
version  of  the  New  Testament  supplied  a 
number  of  expressive  words  of  Latin  origin, 
and  a  few  happy  renderings.  The  (Gene¬ 
van  was  largely  drawn  upon.  “  'I'he  chief 
influence  of  the  Rhemish  version,”  Mr. 

Westcott  well  observes,  “was  upon  the 
vocabulary  of  the  revisers,  that  of  the 
Genevan  version  on  the  interpretation.”*  1 

In  the  Old  Testament  the  Antwerp  Poly- 
glott,  published  in  1569-72,  rendered  es¬ 
sential  service,  especially  its  sixth  volume, 
which  contains  the  very  accurate  interli-  i 

neary  Latin  translation  of  the  Hebrew  ; 
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text  by  Arias  Montanus.  The  Latin  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Old  Testament  and  Apocrypha, 
published  a  few  years  later  (1579)  by 
Tremellius  and  Junius,  was  also  consulted, 
and  furnished  some  excellent  renderings. 
For  faithfulness  and  perspicuity  this  ver¬ 
sion  has  never  been  surpassed.  The 
I^tin  translation  of  Castalio,  begun  at 
f ieneva  in  1 542  and  finished  at  Itasle  in 
1550  (published  1551),  was  likewise  used, 
as  was  that  which  bears  the  name  of  I>eo 
Juda  (Tiguri,  1543).  Dr.  Smith  mentions 
the  Spanish,  French,  Italian,  and  German 
versions  as  having  been  consulted.  He 
doubtless  refers  to  the  Spanish  of  Cassio- 
dore  de  Reyna,  translated  from  the  origi¬ 
nal  and  printed  at  Basle  in  1569  ;  to  the 
French  of  Olivetan,  revised  by  Calvin,  and 
afterwards  more  fully  by  the  College  of 
Pastors  and  Professors  at  fieneva,  and 
published  in  1 588 ;  to  the  Italian  of 
Diodati,  translated  at  CJeneva,  and  publish¬ 
ed  in  1607  ;  and  to  the  German  of  Luther 
and  the  Swiss-German,  published  at  Zurich, 
under  the  care  of  Leo  Juda,  in  1529.  In 
the  New  'Testament  the  admirable  Latin 
version  of  Beza,  first  published  by  Robert 
Stephen  at  Geneva,  in  1556,  was  used  in 
bringing  out  the  nicer  shades  of  meaning, 
which  previous  English  translators  had 
sometimes  overlooked.  Not  only  was  the 
sense  of  the  originals  faithfully  studied,  but 
the  selection  of  words  and  phrases,  and 
the  structure  and  rhythm  of  sentences, 
best  calculated  to  give  force  and  beauty  to 
the  version,  were  w'atched  with  the  most 
scrupulous  care.  Every  clause,  and  indeed 
every  word,  was  anxiously  weighed,  and 
no  point  was  considered  too  minute  for 
the  keen  critical  eyes  of  the  laborious  and 
conscientious  revisers.  The  italics  and 
marginal  readings  show  how  anxious  they 
were  to  bring  the  reader  into  contact  with 
the  very  letter  of  the  originals.  By  the 
italics  he  could  see  at  a  glance  any  word 
inserted  for  explanation,  and  which  had  no 
direct  representative  in  the  Hebrew  or 
Greek.  *  By  the  marginal  reading  he  could 
see  where,  after  all  research  and  study,  a 
doubt  as  to  the  best  rendering  still  remain¬ 
ed  on  the  authors’  minds.  Of  the  latter 
Dr.  Smith  writes  in  the  Preface  :  “  'There 
be  many  words  in  the  Scripture,  which  be 
never  found  there  but  once,  so  that  we 


•  The  original  edition  of  1611  was  printed  in 
black  Utter,  and  the  supplemental  words,  now 
printed  in  italics,  were  in  small  Roman  letter. 
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cannot  be  holpen  by  conference  of  places. 
Again,  there  be  many  rare  names  of  certain 
birds,  beasts,  and  precious  stones,  etc., 
concerning  which  the  Hebrews  themselves 
are  so  divided  among  themselves  for  judg¬ 
ment,  that  they  may  seem  to  have  defined 
this  or  that,  rather  because  they  would  say 
something,  rather  than  because  they  were 
sure  of  that  which  they  said.  Now,  in  such 
a  case,  doth  not  a  margin  do  well  to  ad¬ 
monish  the  reader  to  seek  further,  and  not 
to  conclude  or  dogmatize  on  this  or  that 
peremptorily  ?  ” 

The  above  facts  show  at  what  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  cost  of  time,  labor,  anxious 
care,  and  scholarship,  our  English  Bible 
has  been  produced.  It  is  the  result  of  a 
century  of  toil  and  study.  About  the  year 
15 1 1  'Tyndale  appears  to  have  seriously 
turned  his  thoughts  to  the  translation  of 
the  Scriptures;  in  the  year  1611  the 
Authorized  Version  was  published.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  interval  the  work  not  only  oc¬ 
cupied  the  attention  of  the  ripest  scholars 
in  England,  but  it  was  aided,  directly  or 
indirectly,  by  the  most  accomplished  Bibli¬ 
cal  critics  in  Europe.  It  is  in  no  respect 
sectarian.  It  has  seized  and  appropriated 
all  that  is  best  and  purest,  wherever  its 
source.  Its  history,  when  known,  cannot 
fail  to  infuse  into  the  mind  a  deeper  vene¬ 
ration  for  it,  and  a  fuller  confidence  in  its 
faithfulness.  'There  is  a  romance  in'some 
of  the  incidents  of  that  long  history,  and 
a  pathos  in  some  of  its  tragic  scenes,  which 
fix  it  indelibly  on  the  memory,  and  endear 
it  to  the  heart  of  the  Christian.  'The  men 
who  laid  the  foundation  of  our  English 
Bible  were  thoroughly  in  earnest.  'They 
were  moved  to  their  work,  and  sustained 
in  it  by  a  higher  than  human  power. 
Hardships,  persecution,  even  death  itself, 
did  not  shake  their  firm  resolve  to  give  to 
their  country  the  pure  Word  of  God. 
Tyndale,  Rogers,  and  Cranmer  became 
martyrs  to  that  noble  resolution  :  and  in 
a  spirit  worthy  of  those  holy  men,  the 
'Translators  of  the  .Authorized  Version  in¬ 
troduced  the  finished  work  to  their  read¬ 
ers  :  “  It  remaineth,”  they  write,  “  that  we 
commend  thee  to  God.  and  to  the  Spirit 
of  His  Grace,  which  is  able  to  build  far¬ 
ther  than  we  can  ask  or  think.  He  re- 
moveth  the  scales  from  our  eyes,  the  vail 
from  our  hearts,  opening  our  wits  that  we 
may  understand  His  word,  enlarging  our 
hearts,  yea  correcting  our  affections,  that 
we  may  love  it  above'gold  and  silver,  yea 
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that  we  may  love  it  to  the  end.  O  receive 
not  so  great  things  in  vain  :  O  despise  not 
so  great  salvation.” 

The  Authorized  Version  has  been  ex¬ 
amined  by  the  ablest  scholars  and  critics 
in  this  and  other  lands,  and  all  have  com¬ 
bined  in  bearing  testimony  to  its  general 
faithfulness,  and  its  extraordinary  force 
and  beauty.  “  'I'he  style  of  our  present 
version,”  says  Bishop  Middleton,  “is  in¬ 
comparably  sui)erior  to  anything  which 
might  be  exj)ected  from  the  finical  and 
perverted  style  of  our  age.  It  is  siinjile, 
it  is  harmonious,  it  is  energetic.”  It  has 
drawn  forth  glowing  j)anegyrics  even  from 
Roman  Catholic  divines.  (Jeddes  thus 
writes  : — “  'I’he  highest  eulogiums  have 
been  pronounced  on  the  translation  of 
James  I.,  both  by  our  own  writers  and  by 
foreigners  ;  and  indeed  if  accuracy,  fidelity, 
and  the  strictest  attention  to  the  letter  of 
the  text,  be  sujjposed  to  constitute  the 
qualities  of  an  excellent  version,  this,  of  all 
versions,  must,  in  general,  be  accounted 
the  mo.st  excellent.  Every  sentence,  every 
word,  every  .syllable,  every  letter  and  j)oint 
seems  to  have  been  weighed  with  the 
nicest  exactitude,  and  expressed,  either  in 
the  text  or  margin,  with  the  greatest  pre¬ 
cision.”  Still  more  remarkable  is  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
scholars  who  has  left  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  for  that  of  Rome :  “  Who  will  not 
say  that  the  uncommon  beauty  and  mar¬ 
vellous  English  of  the  Protestant  Bible  is 
not  one  of  the  great  strongholds  of  heresy 
in  this  country  ?  It  lives  in  the  ear  like  a 
music  that  can  never  be  forgotten,  like  the 
sound  of  church  bells,  which  the  convert 
hardly  Knows  how  he  can  forego.  Its  feli¬ 
cities  seem  to  be  almost  things  instead  of 
words ;  it  is  a  part  of  the  national  mind, 
and  the  anchor  of  national  seriousness  ; 
the  memory  of  the  dead  passes  into  it ; 
the  ])otent  traditions  of  childhood  are 
stereotyped  in  its  verses ;  the  i)ower  of  all 
the  griefs  and  trials  of  a  man  is  hidden 
beneath  its  words.  ...  In  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  there  is  not  a  Protes¬ 
tant  with  one  spark  of  religiousness  about 
him  whose  spiritual  biography  is  not  in  his 
Saxon  Bible.” 

Yet  still  our  English  Bible  is  a  human 
w'ork,  and  it  exhibits  some  of  those  imper¬ 
fections  which  necessarily  belong  to  every¬ 
thing  human.  To  point  out  all  its  imi>er- 
fections  would  require  a  critical  examina¬ 
tion  of  each  book.  To  particularize  them  is 


not  our  object  here.  Our  object  is  rather 
to  indicate  their  general  character,  and 
the  sources  from  which  they  mainly  spring ; 
and  thus  to  guide  and  stimulate  to  fuller 
investigation,  and  more  thorough  critical 
study,  those  who  desire  to  make  our  noble 
version  still  more  worthy  of  the  confidence 
of  all  classes  of  Christians. 

'I'he  primary  source  of  imperfection  in 
the  Authorized  Version  is  the  state  of  the 
text  from  which  it  was  made.  'I'he  He¬ 
brew  text  of  the  Old  I’estament  has  com- 
jiaratively  few  defects.  'I'he  Jews  pre¬ 
served  and  copied  it  with  scrupulous  care ; 
and  the  recension  of  the  Masorites  was  so 
thorough,  and  so  conscientiously  minute, 
that  little  room  has  been  left  for  emenda¬ 
tion  ;  and  what  emendation  an  advancing 
criticism  has  rendered  necessary  might  be 
effected  by  a  skilful  use  of  the  materials 
embodied  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  of  Kenni- 
cott,  the  “  Variie  Lectiones  ”  of  l)e  Rossi, 
and  the  works  of  some  more  recent  He¬ 
brew  critics.  But  the  case  is  very  different 
with  the  “  'I'extus  Receptus  ”  of  the  New 
'I'estament.  Oreek  Biblical  Criticism  has 
made  great  progress  during  the  past  half 
century.  Ancient  manuscripts  of  the 
highest  authority  have  been  discovered, 
others  long  known  have  been  more  fully 
collated.  No  critical  scholar  would  now 
adopt  the  (Ireek  'Pext  which  the  authors 
of  the  Authorized  Version  had  before 
them.  It  is  well  known  that  some  passages 
in  it  are  interpolations ;  ♦  that  others  are 
seriously  corrupted  ;  f  and  that  a  few  in 
the  Book  of  Revelation  are  not  original.  J 
The  manuscript  of  that  book  on  which 
hLrasmus  ba.sed  his  text  was  defective,  the 
last  six  verses  were  entirely  wanting ;  he 
admits  that  he*supplied  them  by  translating 
the  words  of  the  Vulgate  into  Creek,  and 
his  translation  has  been  in  part  retained 
in  the  “'I'extus  Receptus.”  'I'he  labors 
of  Lachmann,  'Fischendorf,  'Fregelles, 
and  others,  have  now  to  a  great  extent 
prepared  the  way  for  the  removal  of  inter- 
l)olations  and  corruptions,  and  for  the 
elaboration  of  such  a  text  as  would  form 
a  sound  basis  for  the  revision  of  our  English 
New  'I'estament. 

'I'he  grammatical  knowledge  of  the 


*  e.  g.  I  Johnv.  7 ;  John  v.  4;  Acts  viii.  37, 
etc. 

f  I  Tim.  iii.  16;  Matt.  xix.  17;  i  Pet.  iii.  15, 
etc. 

{  xiv.  I ;  xxii.  14. 
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Hebrew  and  Greek  languages  is  much 
more  thorough  than  it  was  in  the  i6th  and 
17th  centuries,  and  the  ai)paratus  for 
their  critical  study  is  far  more  complete. 
The  peculiarities  of  Hellenistic  Greek  es- 
p)ecially  have  of  late  been  systematically 
investigated  and  developed  by  some  of 
the  most  acute  scholars  in  Hritain.  By 
these  means  w’e  are  now  able  to  detect 
grammatical  inaccuracies  in  our  version 
which  mar  its  beauty,  and  sometimes  ob¬ 
scure,  if  they  do  not  even  pervert,  its 
sense.*  The  finer  shades  of  meaning, 
especially  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  are  oc¬ 
casionally  lost,  by  a  failure  on  the  part  of 
our  old  translators  to  perceive,  or  at  any 
rate  to  express,  the  precise  force  and 
bearing  of  a  tense,  or  a  case,  or  a  parti¬ 
cle,  f  The  scholarship  of  such  men  as 
Ellicott,  Wordsworth,  Alford,  and  Light- 
foot,  in  this  country,  and  of  Meyer,  Wie- 
seler,  Schott,  and  Harless  in  Germany, 
gives  fair  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  dis¬ 
tant  when,  in  regard  to  sound  critical  exe¬ 
gesis,  the  New  Testament  at  least  maybe 
successfully  revised. 

Again,  in  our  version  it  often  occurs 
that  one  Hebrew  or  Greek  word,  when 
frequently  repeated,  is  represented  by 
several  English  words ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  two  or  more  Hebrew  or 
Greek  words,  entirely  distinct  in  sense, 
are  represented  by  one  English  word. 
The  real  meaning  of  Scripture  is  thus  of¬ 
ten  misrepresented,  and  the  English  read¬ 
er  has  no  means  of  removing  or  even 
pierceiving  the  error.  The  original  trans¬ 
lators  appear  to  have  been  to  some  extent 
conscious  of  this,  for  Dr.  Smith  says  in 
his  Preface;  “Another  thing  we  think 
good  to  admonish  thee  of,  gentle  reader, 
that  we  have  not  tied  ourselves  to  an  uni¬ 
formity  of  phrasing,  or  to  an  identity  of 
words.”  The  time  has  surely  come  when 
this  pregnant  source  of  error  should  be 
removed.  No  Biblical  scholar  can  ques¬ 
tion  its  evil  effects.  To  see  them  he  has 
only  to  look  at  such  passages  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : — Rom.  iv.,  where  Xoyi'^ofiai  is 
rendered  “count,”  “impute,”  and  “reck¬ 
on,”  and  the  force  and  precision  of  the 
Ajwstle’s  reasoning  is  thereby  in  a  great 


•  e.  g.  Matt.  XXV.  8,  "  Kre  gone  out  Luke 
V.  7,  “  Their  net  brake ;  ”  John  viii.  58,  “  Be¬ 
fore  Abraham  was  I  am  (?<»<<)»”  etc. 

f  See  examples  in  i  Tim.  vi  5 ;  2  Cor.  viL  10 ; 
Rom  V  I,  etc. 
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measure  lost;  John  xvi.  23,  where  two 
Greek  words  (fpwTf, tries  and  aiVijffrjrs)  of 
different  significations  are  rendered  by 
the  one  term  “  ask  ”  ;  Psalm  xxx.  3  and 
xvi.  10,  where  the  same  Hebrew  word 
is  translated  in  the  one  place 

‘‘grave,”  in  the  other  “hell,”  while  it 
means  neither  the  one  nor  the  other ; 
Matt,  xxiii.  33  and  Acts  ii.  31,  where  two 
distinct  (ireek  words  (jifw^ic  and  aSou) 
are  rendered  by  the  one  English  word 
“  hell.”  These  are  but  tyi)es  of  a  class 
of  errors  which  the  works  of  Trench, 
Webster,  Scrivener,  Keil,  and  others,  will 
contribute  largely  to  remedy. 

Critical  scholars  know,  moreover,  that 
the  exact  lexical  and  grammatical  mean- 
ing  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  words  has,  in 
some  instances,  been  strangely  mistaken 
or  overlooked  by  our  translators ;  and 
charges  have  occasionally  been  brought 
against  the  Divine  authority  of  Scripture 
founded  on  these  very  blunders,  ^^'e  may 
instance  the  wrong  translation  of  (it 
should  be  “ask”)  in  Exodus  xi.  2,  and 
the  mistake  in  rendering  the  Hiphil  form 
in  I^eviticus  iv.  12  (it  should  be  “  he  shall 
cause  to  be  carried  forth  ”).  So  in  Heb. 
X.  23,  txnlf  is  rendered  “  faith  ”  ;  and  in 
Col.  i.  15,  ttpuToroxof  ttdorjf  xrtotuf  ib 
rendered  “the  first-bom  of  every  crea¬ 
ture,”  thus  tending  to  obscure  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  our  Lord’s  divinity.*  'I'he  use 
and  force  of  the  article  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  have  to  a  large  extent  been  over¬ 
looked  by  our  translators,  and  many  pas¬ 
sages  therefore  seem  weak  and  almost 
meaningless  which  in  the  original  are  full 
of  force  and  significancy. 

One  other  defect  may  be  noticed. 
Words  and  idioms  occur  which  have  either 
become  obsolete,  and  therefore  unintelli¬ 
gible  to  those  for  whose  benefit  the  ver¬ 
sion  was  mainly  designed,  or  they  have 
become,  in  our  more  scrupulous  age,  in¬ 
decent,  and  therefore  obnoxious  to  people 
of  refined  taste.  Every  parent  is  con¬ 
scious  of  this  when  reading  the  Bible  with 
his  children  ;  and  clergymen  are  not  un- 
frequently  pained  and  embarrassed  by  it 
in  conducting  the  worship  of  the  sanctua¬ 
ry.  Mr.  Malan  justly  observes:  “By 
far  the  greater  |X)rtion  of  desirable  emen¬ 
dations  in  the  English  Bible  consists  in 
expressions  unfit  for  public,  and  unneces- 


*  Other  examples  may  be  seen  in  Matt,  xxviii. 
19,  20;  2  Tim.  XXL  7  ;  2  Cor.  vil  10. 
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sary  for  private,  use  ;  which  in  nowise  af¬ 
fect  the  sense  of  the  text ;  and  which, 
therefore,  may  be  altered,  not  only  with 
impunity,  but  even  w'ith  advantage.”  * 

These  errors  and  blemishes,  and  such 
as  these,  might  be  removed,  and  ought  to 
be  removed.  It  is  positive  unfaithfulness 
on  the  part  of  those  who  have  ability  and 
opportunity  to  decline  the  task.  The 
Word  of  God,  just  because  it  is  God’s 
Word,  ought  to  be  presented  to  every 
reader  in  a  state  as  pure  and  perfect  as 
human  learning,  skill,  and  taste,  can  make 
it.  The  higher  our  veneration  for  it  the 
more  anxious  ought  we  to  be  to  free  it 
from  every  blemish  however  small  and  un¬ 
important.  Hut  nothing,  in  truth,  can  be 
unimportant  which  dims  the  light  of  Di¬ 
vine  Revelation.  “  If,”  says  Bishop  Elli- 
cott,  “  we  are  truly  and  heartily  persuaded 
that  there  are  errors  and  inaccuracies  in 
our  version,  if  we  know  that  by  far  the 
best  and  most  faithful  translation  the 
world  has  ever  seen  still  shares  the  imper¬ 
fection  that  belongs  to  every  human  work 
however  noble  and  exalted — if  we  feel  and 
know  that  these  imperfections  are  no  less 
patent  than  remediable,  then  surely  it  is 
our  duty  to  Him  who  gave  that  blessed 
Word  for  the  guitlance  of  man,  through 
evil  report  and  good  reixirt,  to  labor  by 
gentle  counsels  to  supply  what  is  lacking 
and  correct  what  is  amiss,  to  render  what 
has  been  blessed  with  great  measures  of 
perfection  yet  more  perfect,  and  to  hand 
it  down  thus  marked  with  our  reverential 
love  and  solicitude  as  the  best  and  most 
blessed  heritage  we  have  to  leave  to  them 
who  shall  follow  us.”  f 

But  it  has  been  said  revision  will  un¬ 
settle  the  popular  mind,  will  shake  the 
confidence  of  the  Christian  public  in  our 
Authorized  Version.  We  believe  it  will 
have  the  very  opposite  effect.  The  i)op- 
ular  mind  has  already  been  thoroughly 
roused,  if  not  unsettled.  The  confidence 
of  the  Christian  public  must  be  already 
shaken  by  the  statements  and  admissions 
made  on  all  sides.  Has  any  scholar  ven¬ 
tured  to  deny  that  there  are  errors  in  our 
Authorized  Version?  Is  it  not  so  that 
each  new  commentator,  in  order  to  bring 
out  the  full  meaning  of  Scripture,  is  obliged 
to  make  a  version  of  his  own  ?  Is  not 
every  Biblical  critic  compelled  honestly 

•  “  Vindication  of  the  English  Bible,”  p,  346. 

f  Preface  to  “  Pastoral  Epistles,”  p.  xiii. 


to  admit  that  our  English  Bible  is  capable 
of  improvement  ?  These  facts  are  known 
to  the  public.  They  have  been  discussed 
in  Convocation.  They  have  been  paraded 
in  the  pages  of  our  periodicals,  and  the 
columns  of  our  newspapers.  Is  it  wise, 
therefore,  while  acknowledging  imperfec¬ 
tion  and  confessing  error,  to  shrink  from, 
and  even  denounce,  revision?  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  no  course  could  be  more  cal¬ 
culated  to  unsettle  the  popular  mind.  It 
must  create  in  thoughtful  men  feelings  of 
distnist  Will  they  not  naturally  ask.  Are 
favorite  doctrines  at  stake  ?  Are  the 
foundations  of  our  faith  in  danger?  If 
not,  then  why  not  consent  to  revision,  so 
that  acknowledged  obscurities  may  be 
cleared  away,  and  palpable  errors  re¬ 
moved  ?  We  are  convinced  that  a  schol¬ 
arly  revision  would  be  the  very  best  safe¬ 
guard  against  the  dreaded  evils,  for  it  would 
show  authoritatively  that  our  Version  is 
substantially  correct. 

'I'hose  who  oppose  revision  seem  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  authors  of  our 
Version  disclaimed  all  idea  of  infallibility, 
admitted  defects,  and  invited  scholars  of 
succeeding  ages  to  aid  in  perfecting  their 
work.  'I'hey  seem  to  forget,  also,  that 
the  Version  has  already  undergone  some 
considerable  revision.  Let  any  one  com¬ 
pare  the  original  edition  of  1611,  Dr. 
Blayney’s  Standard  folio  of  1769,  and  the 
last  Oxford  reprint.  He  will  be  aston¬ 
ished  at  the  changes  which  have  been  in¬ 
troduced.  The  words  printed  in  italics 
have  been  largely  altered  ;  marginal  read¬ 
ings  have  been  added ;  old  forms  of  words, 
and  occasionally  expressions,  have  been 
modernized.  These  changes  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  the  great  body  of  Christians  ; 
and  so  also  would  most  of  those  which 
any  competent  band  of  revisers  would  now 
introduce. 

I'he  task  of  revision  is  confessedly  a 
difficult  one.  It  must  be  conducted  under 
the  guidance  of  genuine  scholarship,  com¬ 
bined  with  refined  taste,  sanctified  wisdom, 
and  absolute  freedom  from  prejudice. 
The  leading  rule  throughout  should  be, 
that  no  change  be  made  in  the  Author¬ 
ized  Version  except  where  palpable  error 
exists,  or  where  the  rendering  obscures 
the  sense  of  the  original.  The  pedantry 
that  would  discard  the  homely  but 
vigorous  Saxon,  and  employ  Latinized 
terms  and  phraseology,  or  that  would  sac¬ 
rifice  English  idiom  to  slavish  literality, 
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could  not  be  tolerated.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  English  liible  is  the 
j)atrimony  of  the  whole  English  people. 
I’rotestants  who  si)eak  our  language,  in 
whatever  part  of  the  world  they  dwell, 
claim  and  have  an  interest  in  it.  Their 
claim  must  be  recognized  and  respected. 
Revision  must  be  so  conducted  as  to 
command  their  confidence ;  it  must  be 
above  suspicion  of  reflecting  the  views  of 
any  sect,  party,  or  school  of  theology. 
Dean  Alford  has  said  “  that  no  new  ren¬ 
dering  is  safe  until  it  has  gone  through 
many  brains,  and  been  thoroughly  sifted 
by  differing  perceptions  and  tastes.”  We 
would  add  that  to  be  generally  acceptable, 
as  well  as  safe,  each  new  rendering  must 
l>e  viewed  and  moulded  wth  scrupulous 
care  from  different  ecclesiastical  stand- 
jKtints. 

We  believe,  therefore,  that  revision  can 
only  be  attempted  under  the  direction  of 
a  Royal  Commission,  which  should  be  in¬ 
structed  to  select  a  body  of  competent 
scholars — representative  men — from  every 
section  of  Protestants  in  these  lands,  and 
to  invite  others  from  America  to  co  ope¬ 
rate.  'I'he  results  of  their  revision  ought, 
in  the  first  place,  to  be  published  separate¬ 
ly,  and  copies  sent  to  heads  of  churches, 
to  universities  and  colleges,  and  to  lead¬ 
ing  P»iblical  scholars  in  all  countries.  Criti¬ 
cisms  and  suggestions  should  be  invited. 
Then,  after  allowing  sufficient  time  for  full 
consideration  on  the  part  of  all  interested, 
the  Revising  Body  might  calmly  and 
thoroughly  review  the  whole,  and  recom¬ 
mend  what  they  saw  fit  for  adoption. 

Meantime  care  must  be  taken  on  the 
part  of  those  who  desire  to  further  the 
work,  especially  on  tlte  part  of  leaders  in 
the  church,  not  to  excite  unnecessary 
alann.  It  is  a  revision  we  advocate,  not 
a  new  translation.  We  would  protest 
against  “  sending  our  Bible  into  the  cru¬ 
cible  to  be  melted  down  and  recast.”  We 
deprecate  the  sweeping  statements  made 
in  some  recent  speeches  and  pamphlets. 
It  has  been  said,  for  example,  that  “to 
correct  every  error  in  the  Authorized  Ver¬ 
sion  would  involve  the  necessity  of  a  con¬ 
stant  course  of  revision  and  alteration,” 
and  that  it  w'(?uld  “  very  materially  alter 
the  general  character  of  the  text  of  Scrip¬ 
ture.”  Thorough  Biblical  critics  know 


that  these  are  grievous  exaggerations,  and 
that  such  language  is  calculated  not  only 
to  leave  a  wrong  unprcssion  and  create  a 
false  issue,  but  to  excite  grave  apprehen¬ 
sion  in  the  minds  of  the  Christian  laity  of 
England.  We  must  win  confidence  by 
gentle  wisdom.  We  must  allay  false  and 
foolish  fears  by  showing  how  comparative¬ 
ly  little  there  is  to  amend.  For,  after  all, 
notwithstanding  numerous  errors,  blem¬ 
ishes,  and  archaisms,  the  Authorized  Ver¬ 
sion  is  still  pre-eminent.  It  has  many 
noble  qualities.  In  the  simplicity  and 
chasteness  of  its  style,  combined  with  geti- 
eral  dignity  and  vigor  of  expression,  it  has 
never  been  equalled.  There  is  no  strain¬ 
ing  after  effect.  It  has  all  the  Saxon  pu¬ 
rity  of  the  classic  age  of  English  literature  ; 
and,  besides,  it  has  become  a  part  of  the 
national  mind.  It  pervades  the  whole  lit¬ 
erature  of  the  country.  Its  pithy  senti¬ 
ments,  its  pointed  proverbs,  its  happy 
turns  of  expression,  its  noble  figures  afe 
on  every  lip.  The  press,  the  pulpit,  ])ri- 
vate  devotion  have  made  it  so  fiimiliar, 
that  no  great  change  would  be  tolerated, 
even  were  it  desirable  or  necessaiy.  It 
has  entered  into  the  very  hearts  of  the 
jieople.  It  is  interwoven  with  all  that  is 
noblest  and  purest  in  our  national  litera¬ 
ture.  And,  what  is  of  incalculable  impor¬ 
tance  in  these  days,  it  forms  the  one  indis¬ 
soluble  link  of  union  Between  different 
sects  and  rival  communions,  and  it  contri¬ 
butes  to  bind  us  together  as  a  Protestant 
nation,  by  a  tie  which  even  the  strife  of 
party  and  the  war  of  politics  cannot  sever. 
Its  blemishes,  too,  numerous  as  we  ac¬ 
knowledge  them  to  be,  change  no  fact,  al¬ 
ter  no  |>recept,  obscure  no  doctrine.  They 
slightly  mar  the  surface,  and  this  with  del¬ 
icate  hand  we  ought  to  remedy  ;  but  they 
do  not  mar  the  exiiuisite  symmetrj’,  nor 
touch  the  firm  foundation  of  revealed 
Truth.  View  it  as  a  whole,  our  .\uthor- 
ized  Version  is  well-nigh  perfect. '  To  the 
eye  of  the  critic  a  word  may  be  out  of 
place,  the  beauty  of  a  sentence  may  be 
si>oiIed  by  an  archaism,  a  human  cor¬ 
ruption  may  be  here  and  there  nidely  in¬ 
serted,  a  fragment  of  a  i)recept  or  promise 
may  be  misplaced  or  wanting ;  but  the 
Divine  Word  itself  is  there  in  all  its  sub¬ 
stantial  integrity. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  NEW  ENGLAND. 

BY  THE  HON.  MARSHALL  P.  WILDER. 

The  following  forms  a  part  of  the  elo-  which  flow  from  well  directed  industry,  the 


quent  address  of  the  Hon.  M.  P.  Wilder, 
President  of  the  New  England  Historic 
Genealogical  Society,  at  its  annual  meet¬ 
ing  in  lloston,  January  5,  1870.  After 
dwelling  at  some  length  on  the  origin  and 
aims  of  this  Society,  and  the  benefits  re¬ 
sulting  from  mutual  labors,  the  address 
says : — 

Gentlemen,  the  world  moves  on,  and 
we  must  move  with  it.  Perpetual  change, 
perpetual  improvement,  is  the  battle-cry  of 
our  age,  and  he  who  is  not  ready  to  move 
forward  with  it,  will  surely  be  left  by  the 
wayside.  Our  age  is  alike  distinguished 
for  its  remarkable  activity,  its  startling  en¬ 
terprise,  its  noble  achievements.  In  all 
that  pertains  to  intelligence,  in  art,  science, 
and  literature — in  everything  which  per¬ 
tains  to  the  comfort,  happiness,  and  culture 
of  the  human  family,  the  present  is  infi¬ 
nitely  superior  to  any  or  all  that  have  pre¬ 
ceded  it.  Never  before  have  we  enjoyed 
such  privileges  for  the  acquisition  and  dif¬ 
fusion  of  knowledge.  We  seem  to  have 
come  forth  from  the  relative  obscurity  of 
the  darker  ages,  and  to  have  arisen  with 
the  dawn  of  a  brighter  and  more  glorious 
day.  We  begin  to  see  where  we  are,  to 
comprehend  what  we  are  doing,  and  to 
anticipate  in  some  measure  the  destiny 
which  awaits  this  grand  triumphal  march 
of  Christian  civilizatron.  Could  those  who 
have  gone  before  us  have  seen  what  our 
eyes  have  been  permitted  to  behold ; 
could  they  have  traced,  as  we  now  do, 
this  onward  advance  to  the  benign  influ¬ 
ences  of  their  early  examples  ;  could  they 
have  witnessed,  as  we  have  done,  these  re¬ 
markable  results,  this  advancement  to 
higher  and  higher  degrees  of  excellence, 
how  would  their  hearts  have  rejoiced  in 
view'  of  this  continual  apjiroach  towards 
the  utmost  boundary’  of  human  attain¬ 
ment. 

It  has  been  said  of  late  that  the  indus¬ 
trial,  commercial  and  other  great  interests 
of  New  England  are  on  the  decline  ;  that 
her  political  position  in  the  community  of 
States  must  hereafter  be  of  a  secondary 
character.  We  are  not  among  those  who 
are  willing  to  believe  in  this  decadence  of 
her  prosperity  or  of  the  influence  of  her 
institutions.  We  believe  in  the  blessings 
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supremacy  of  the  laws,  and  the  benign 
results  of  civilization,  virtue  and  truth. 
New  England  men  are  too  often  charged 
with  extolling  her  imjxirtance  and  merit ; 
but  while  we  would  acknowledge  the 
rising  greatness  of  our  Western  and  other 
States,  empires  though  they  may  be,  still 
we  would  be  just  to  ourselves  in  sustain¬ 
ing  her  honor,  and  perpetuating  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  her  sons.  How  has  she  encouraged 
and  fostered  every  effort  for  the  spread  of 
the  gospel — for  the  ditfusion  of  knowledge 
— for  the  extension  of  human  freedom — 
for  the  support  of  constitutional  authority 
— for  the  progress  of  internal  improve¬ 
ments  and  the  development  of  national  re¬ 
sources.  How  has  she  sent  her  sons,  as 
pioneers  to  colonize  by  her  enterprise,  to 
utilize  by  her  industry,  to  enrich  by  her 
wealth,  and  to  build  up  by  her  example 
new  States  for  the  diffusion  of  the  piety, 
patriotism,  and  jirinciples  of  her  fathers — 
and  so,  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  wher¬ 
ever  their  feet  shall  be  planted,  however 
dense  the  forest,  however  distant  the  shore, 
there  her  churches,  school-houses  and  be¬ 
nevolent  institutions  shall  rise,  the  blessed 
harbingers  of  future  good.  But  whatever 
rank  may  be  assigned  by  Providence  to 
New  England  in  the  future,  in  the  calen¬ 
dar  of  States,  her  name  will  forever  be 
cherished  by  grateful  millions  for  the  good 
she  has  already  done.  The  lustre  of  her 
renown  can  never  be  tarnished.  The  light 
of  her  example  can  never  be  darkened. 
In  the  language  of  her  great  expounder, 
“  The  past  is  at  least  secure.” 

Whenever  I  reflect  on  what  New  Eng¬ 
land  has  done  for  the  world,  what  she  has 
done  for  the  cause  of  education,  religion, 
civil  polity,  and  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  the  blood  courses 
more  freely  in  my  veins,  and  my  heart 
rises  in  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  all  good, 
that  he  permitted  me  here  to  be  bom — 
here  to  live.  Here  let  me  die. 

Trace  for  a  moment  some  of  the  inci¬ 
dents  of  her  history.  Look  at  New  Eng¬ 
land,  presenting  examples  of  genius,  en- 
teqirise  and  benevolence  unsurpassed  in 
the  annals  of  the  world. 

Who  was  it  that  drew  the  lightning  from 
the  fiery  cloud  and  held  it  in  his  hand  ! 
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VVTio  was  it  that  laid  the  mystic  wire  dry- 
shod,  from  continent  to  continent,  in  the 
almost  fathomless  abyss  of  the  mighty 
deep ! 

Who  was  it  that  taught  the  electric 
spark,  wnth  tongue  of  fire  and  quick  as 
thought,  to  speak  all  the  languages  of  the 
globe  ! 

Who  was  it  that  brought  the  heaven- 
bom  messenger,  Lethean-sleep,  to  assuage 
all  human  suffering,  and  to  blot  from  me¬ 
mory  the  cruel  operations  of  the  surgeon’s 
knife ! 

Who  planted  the  first  free  school  on  this 
continent,  if  not  the  first  free  school  in  the 
world — the  free  school,  that  tree  of  know¬ 
ledge,  whose  fruits  are  freedom  of  thought, 
freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  worship — 
that  tree  whose  leaves  are,  literally,  for  the 
healing  of  the  nations  ! 

Whose  sign-manual  appears  at  the  head 
of  the  signers  of  that  immortal  Declaration 
of  American  Independence — who  _were 
they  that  fell  where  yonder  column  rises — 
and  wdio  were  the  volunteers  that  rushed 
first  to  the  defence  of  the  Capitol  in  the 
late  fearful  crisis ! 

Who  were  the  men  who  conceived  the 
idea,  and  laid  the  plan  for  the  greatest 
missionary  enterprise  on  our  western 
shores ;  going  forth  with  the  ensign  of  the 
cross  in  one  hand,  and  the  flag  of  our 
nation  in  the  other,  to  the  distant  islands 
of  the  sea ! 

Who  were  the  men  on  this  hemisphere, 
that  first  stood  forth  as  the  almoners  of 
human  freedom  and  equal  rights,  boldly 
declaring,  with  their  lives  in  their  hands, 
like  Paul  on  Mars  Hill,  that  fiod  “made 
of  one  blood  all  the  nations  of  men”  ! 

By  whose  bold  adventure,  untiring 
energy,  and  wonderful  despatch,  was  our 
western  continent  spanned  by  the  iron 
tracks  of  the  Pacific  road  ! 

And  who  is  he  that  has  been  so  lately 
honored  with  princely  burial  at  Westminster 
Abbey  among  sovereigns  and  illustrious 
men,  and  whose  remains,  by  order  of  her 
majesty  the  queen  of  Creat  Britain,  are 
now  under  royal  convoy  to  his  native  land, 
in  testimony  of  his  noble  benefactions  to 
mankind  !  Were  not  these  New  England 
men  ?  Were  not  these — all  these  benefi¬ 
cent  acts  and  achievements — the  result  of 
New  England  mind.  New  England  culture, 
N  ew  Pmgland  genius  ? 

It  is  our  duty  to  treasure  up  these  events 
and  incidents,  and  to  transmit  them  to 


future  generations.  It  is  these  which 
have  elevated  our  institutions  as  shining 
lights — whose  beneficent  rays  have  pene¬ 
trated  the  darkest  recesses  of  the  earth 
— and  whose  golden  record  shall  gleam 
with  brighter  and  brighter  effulgence,  on 
the  historic  page. 

But  while  we  rejoice  in  this  record,  we 
cannot  but  deplore  the  loss  of  much  valua¬ 
ble  history  in  the  past.  How  much  is  lost 
every  day,  which 

- “like  the  snow-fall  in  the  river. 

A  moment  white — then  melts  forever.”  ’ 

How  many  men  of  worth  in  the  ranks 
of  merchants,  artisans,  and  the  various 
departments  of  industrial  and  professional 
life  have  passed  from  the  stage  of  action, 
to  whom  the  city  of  Boston  is  indebted  for 
the  eminence  and  prosperity  to  which  she 
has  attained,  and  of  whom,  so  far  as  history 
is  concerned,  no  record  on  its  page  has 
ever  been  made.  It  is  the  purpose  of  our 
Society  not  only  to  preserve  the  history  of 
the  illustrious  men  and  deeds  of  New 
England,  but  to  make  a  record  of  the  lives 
and  services  of  all  her  sons  who  have  in 
their  vocation  been  instrumental  in  promot¬ 
ing  the  welfare  of  mankind. 

History'  is  the  great  source  from  which 
we  derive  instruction  and  reproof.  History 
erects  her  beacon  lights  to  warn  the 
mariner  of  the  rocks  and  tjuicksands  that 
endanger  his  voyage — history  floats  on  the 
river  of  life  seeds  of  noble  deeds  and 
virtuous  example,  w^ich  shall  germinate 
on  its  banks,  producing  glorious  harvests 
down  the  long  line  of  its  shores  to  the 
ocean  of  eternity.  And  how  grateful  the 
reflection  that  the  principles  which  have 
made  us  what  we  are,  must  ever  control 
the  destiny  and  happiness  not  onlj*  of  our 
own  republic,  but  of  all  free  republics.  Let 
us  then  treasure  up  these  jirecious  me¬ 
morials  of  our  fathers,  that  the  virtues  of 
the  great  and  good  may  be  wielded  for  the 
benefit  of  our  children  and  our  children’s 
children — and  thus  let  us  hold  up  the 
mirror  to  each  succeeding  age,  through  ail 
recorded  time. 

“  Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us. 

We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 

And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  lime.” 

Let  therefore  no  jiarticle  of  valuable 
history  be  lost  'I'he  grains  of  sand  make 
the  mountain.  'I'hc  incidents  of  history 
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pile  up  those  lofty  pyramids  of  thought  stretches  with  far-reaching  glance  back 
and  example,  from  whence  the  historian,  over  the  misty  landscape  of  the  past — 
with  telescopic  eye,  circles  not  only  round  ..  the  world  as  one  vast  plain, 

the  broad  horizon  of  the  present,  but  And  one  boundless  reach  of  sky.” 
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”  hoc  te 

Cre<le  modo  insanum,  nihilo  ut  sapientior  ille 

Qui  te  deridet,  caudam  trahat.  ” 

If  the  following  remarks  should  seem  to 
any  of  our  readers  to  border  too  closely 
on  the  region  of  acknowledged  truisms, 
a  little  reflection  will  perhaps  satisfy 
them  that  the  general  recognition  of  a 
truth  does  not,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
supersede  the  necessity  of  enforcing  ft. 
But  we  are  disposed  to  doubt  whether 
the  hasty  and  superficial  manner  in 
which  these  two  words — “prejudice,” 
namely,  and  “  principle  ” — are  made  use 
of  in  the  world,  has  ever  been  properly 
brought  home  to  the  minds  of  the 
majority  of  men.  At  all  events,  if  it 
has,  the  result  is  only  what  we  see  in 
the  cases  of  those  numerous  moral  duties 
which  everybody  allows  and  nobody  ever 
fulfils.  The  abuse  of  these  terms  is 
certainly  sufficiently  prevalent  to  justify 
the  few  pages  that  we  propose  to  devote 
to  the  subject. 

It  is  certain  that  the  majority  of  man¬ 
kind  employ  both  of  these  words  with 
considerable  laxity  and  ambiguity ;  and, 
indeed,  it  will  very  frequently  be  found 
that  what  men  call  principles  are  after  all 
nothing  but  congenial  prejudices,  and 
what  they  call  prejudices  only  uncongeni¬ 
al  principles.  Both  terms  alike  represent 
honest  convictions ;  nor  is  it  an  atleciuate 
distinction  that  a  prejudice  is  a  belief 
imbibed  without  examination,  while  a 
I)rinciple  is  one  derived  from  independent 
inquiry  :  since  this  definition,  correct  as 
it  may  be  in  theory,  can  never  be  practi¬ 
cally  effective  in  a  busy  world  where  the 
number  of  men  in  any  one  generation 
who  have  the  leisure  for  independent  in- 
(juiry  is  necessarily  exceedingly  small. 
Principles,  therefore,  must  be  taken 
second  hand  from  those  we  trust  as  well 
as  prejudltes  ;  and  any  distinction  found¬ 
ed  upon  the  supposed  originality  of  the 
former  must  be  abandoned  as  soon  as  we 


come  within  the  region  of  practical  casu¬ 
istry. 

In  what  logicians  call  necessary  mat¬ 
ter,  a  principle  is  simply  some  proposi¬ 
tion  of  which  the  human  intellect  is 
incapable  of  conceiving  the  contrary ; 
and  we  can  scarcely  call  a  man  preju¬ 
diced  for  believing  that  the  whole  is 
greater  than  the  part.  But  in  all  prob¬ 
able  or  contingent  matter  wherein  pro¬ 
positions  are  incapable  of  demonstra¬ 
tion  and  conclusions  of  certitude,  there  is 
hardly  any  opinion  of  any  sort  or  kind, 
however  well  attested  or  generally  re¬ 
ceived,  which  an  adversary  may  not 
with  some  show  of  plausibility  stigma¬ 
tize  as  prejudice.  If  the  conventional 
use  of  this  term  “  prejudice  ”  be  pushed  to 
its  logical  results,  the  only  unprejudiced 
man  will  be  the  man  with  no  opinions 
at  all.  But  is  this  the  class  of  man 
which  the  railers  against  prejudice  de¬ 
sire  to  see  multiplied  in  the  world  ? 
Because,  be  it  remembered,  if  once 
this  view  of  the  subject  be  adopted,  it 
cannot  be  confined  within  limits.  VV’e 
cannot  say  that  on  one  set  of  subjects  it 
is  desirable  that  a  man  should  not  have 
fixed  opinions,  and  on  another  that  he 
should.  That  would  be  an  arbitrary 
distinction  which  philosophy  rejects  at 
once.  If  we  choose  to  say,  vavva  psi, 
well  and  good ;  but  then  we  must  say 
iravra. 

Again  if  we  say  that  we  don’t  object  to 
a  man’s  having  a  set  of  fixed  opinions, 
whether  gotten  second-hand  or  not,  but 
only  to  his  refusal  to  listen  to  any  adverse 
arguments,  and  that  this  is  what  we  mean 
when  we  say  that  a  man  is  prejudiced, 
still  we  are  in  a  difficulty ;  for,  after  all, 
it  is  but  our  own  assumption  that  the 
man  does  not  listen.  When  we  say  that 
this  of  that  person  won’t  listen  to  reason, 
all  that  is  meant,  ninety-nine  times  out  of 
a  hundred,  is,  that  he  does  not  agree 
with  ourselves.  Or  we  have,  ibrsooth. 
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such  an  exalted  estimate  of  our  own 
powers  of  argument,  and  of  the  justice 
of  our  own  cause,  that  we  cannot  con¬ 
ceive  it  possible  we  should  fail  to  con¬ 
vince  an  honest  listener.  But  in  these 
cases,  are  not  we  ourselves  the  really 
prejudiced  party  ? 

The  fact  is,  it  is  high  time  that  this 
very  comprehensive  noun  should  be 
pared  down  to  dimensions  more  consis¬ 
tent  with  modern  phraseology.  The  time 
has  been  when  your  ordinary  respectable 
Englishman  would  as  soon  have  thought 
of  going  abroad  without  a  regular  and 
well-cut  set  of  principles  as  without  his 
breeches.  And  nobody  dreamed  of 
blaming  him  for  it,  or  of  calling  such 
properties  prejudices.  The  term  was 
then  reserved  for  what  was  really  deserv¬ 
ing  of  reproach.  But  for  the  last  fifty 
years  this  encroaching  expression  has 
been  rapidly  extending  its  authority 
into  spheres  where  it  has  no  right  of 
entrance.  Prejudice  has  now  become  a 
pluralist,  and  in  this  reforming  age  we 
wonder  it  has  so  long  escaped  the  rage  of 
the  enlightened  critic. 

Our  readers,  however,  are  not  to  sup¬ 
pose  from  the  foregoing  observations 
that  we  profess  ourselves  unable  to  lay 
down  any  line  of  demarcation  by  which 
prejudice  and  principle  may  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  each  other  ;  or  even  that 
we  desire  to  confine  the  former  term  to 
the  class  of  cases  we  have  mentioned. 
Our  own  view  is  rather  this,  that  we 
ought  to  use  the  term  with  strict  reference 
to  the  powers  of  the  human  intellect ; 
and,  withdrawing  it  altogether  from  those 
extended  spheres  of  thought  in  which, 
as  we  have  already  said,  independent 
investigation  is  to  the  large  majority 
impossible,  restrict  it  to  those  narrower 
fields  of  observation  in  which  it  is  not 
only  possible  to,  but  binding  uix)n, 
every  man  to  exercise  his  own  reason. 
In  the  wide  ranges  of  religion,  politics, 
mental  philosophy,  etc.,  we  believe  the 
word  “prejudice”  to  be  wholly,  or  al¬ 
most  wholly  out  of  place.  In  dealing 
with  social  or  scientific  questions,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  are  constantly  in 
the  presence  of  errors  to  which  the 
word  may  properly  be  applied.  Let  us 
consider  this  point  a  little  further. 

Suppose  that  a  man  is  a  Tory  in  ixjli- 
tics,  a  High  Churchman  in  religion,  a 
realist  in  metaphysics,  or  the  contrary 


of  these  resi)ectively  —  a  V\'*hig,  a  Low 
Churchman,  and  a  nominalist  —  he  will 
in  either  case  find  plenty  of  people  to 
impute  his  opinions  to  prejudice.  The 
'I'ory  will  have  his  laugh  at  the  whole 
group  of  prejudices,  as  he  calls  them, 
which  are  associated  with  Hami)den  and 
Sidney,  with  the  glorious  Revolution, 
and  with  the  great  Reform  Bill.  The 
High  ('hurchman  will  sneer  equally  at 
the  ridiculous  prejudices  which  make  a 
bugbear  of  the  Pope,  and  the  blind 
hatred  of  forms  and  ceremonies  which 
characterizes  the  Protestant  school.  The 
realist  will  look  down  with  pity  on  the 
shallow  obstinacy  and  pert  conceit  which 
refuses  to  look  below  phenomena,  and 
turns  a  deaf  ear  to  the  assertion  that 
there  are  more  things  in  heaven  and 
earth  than  are  dreamed  of  in  its  philo¬ 
sophy.  But  the  tables  are  quite  as 
easily  turned.  The  superstition  of  divine 
right,  the  preconceived  resolution  to  see 
nothing  that  is  not  bad  in  the  working 
of  popular  institutions,  the  tenacious 
adherence  to  abuses  because  they  are 
old,  are  as  readily  made  out  to  be  Tory 
prejudices,  as  faith  in  the  Revolution 
families,  the  national  debt,  and  the 
German  alliance  are  made  out  to  be 
WTiig  ones.  And  so  with  divinity  and 
metaphysics,  the  Low  school  can  retort 
upon  the  High  school  with  ecjual  force 
and  pertinence  the  human  origin  of 
sacerdotalism,  and  the  absurdity  of  tran¬ 
scendental  metaphysics.  And  w'ho  is 
to  decide  between  them  ?  To  be  able 
to  give  even  that  provisional  answer 
which  may  satisfy  a  man’s  self,  founded 
simply  on  the  greater  probability,  de¬ 
mands  almost  the  devotion  of  a  lifetime 
to  historical  and  metaphysical  studies. 
If  we  attempt  to  determine  such  ques¬ 
tions  by  practical  considerations,  we 
plunge  into  new  difficulties.  If  we  say 
that  such  and  such  a  creed  or  theory 
has  done  more  good  in  the  world  than 
some  other,  we  are  directly  thrown  back 
upon  the  definition  of  the  word  “good.” 
No ;  it  is  certain  that  the  opinions  which 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  thousand 
out  of  every  million  of  men  entertain  on 
these  questions  must  be  such  as  it  has 
now  become  the  fashion  to  call  preju¬ 
dices.  They  must  have  beep  derived 
from  fathers  and  mothers  and  school¬ 
masters.  But  seeing  the  impossibility 
of  getting  them  by  any  other  means,  our 
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contention  is  that  they  ought  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  by  all  sensible  men  to  do  duty 
for  principles,  and  that  for  the  whole 
of  this  subject-matter  the  word  “preju¬ 
dice”  should  be  allowed  to  drop  out  of 
our  vocabulary. 

I'here  is  likewise  another  point  of  view 
from  which  the  incapacity  of  this  term  in 
connection  with  political  and  religious 
considerations  is  still  more  plainly  visible. 
In  subjects  which  have  been  argued  out 
there  is  no  room  for  that  intellectual  cal¬ 
lousness  which  refuses  to  listen  to  new 
statements.  In  progressive  sciences  the 
case  is  different.  But  the  vertebral  j)rin- 
ciples  of  religion  and  government  are  re¬ 
ducible  to  some  three  or  four,  the  com- 
j)arative  merits  of  which  have  been  before 
the  world  for  three  thousand  years.  No¬ 
thing  new  has  been  said  about  any  one  of 
them  for  ages  past,  nor  seems  likely  to  be 
for  ages  hence.  On  these  questions,  then, 
men  must  now  patiently  await  that  illumi¬ 
nation  which  is  promised  us  hereafter  be¬ 
fore  they  can  attain  to  any  greater  cer¬ 
tainty  of  judgment.  And  under  these 
conditions,  we  repeat,  the  intellectual  cal¬ 
lousness  or  obstinacy  which  refuses  to  lis¬ 
ten  to  new  arguments  can  hardly  come 
into  play.  P'rom  this  point  of  view,  then, 
prejudice  seems  to  be  a  word  which  is 
wholly  out  of  place  in  such  comjtany. 
And  it  is  to  be  noted  in  connection  with 
this  view  of  the  subject,  that  the  opinions, 
])rejudices,  or  princijdes,  whichever  we 
choose  to  call  them,  of  the  world  at  large, 
are  on  those  imjmrtant  matters  funda¬ 
mentally  what  they  ever  were — in  politics 
from  the  birth  of  philosophy,  in  religion 
from  the  birth  of  Christ.  Men  have  ceas¬ 
ed  to  believe  in  astrology,  alchemy,  and 
witchcraft.  They  have  learned  to  believe 
in  the  revolution  of  the  earth  and  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  blood.  But  the  progress  of 
the  human  race  in  all  such  matters  leaves 
the  did  divisions  of  opinion  upon  human 
and  divine  government  what  they  were  in 
the  lifetime  of  Aristotle.  The  principle  of 
hereditary  monarchy,  after  passing  through 
a  variety  of  phases,  still  survives  in  full 
vigor.  Aristocracy,  oligarchy,  plutocracy 
still  have  their  advocates,  and  democracy 
is  still  attacked  and  defended  exactly  as  it 
was  at  Athens.  Not  a  single  new  princi¬ 
ple  of  government*  has  been  evolved  out 

•  Representation  is  not  a  new  principle,  it  is  a 
diflerent  practice. 


of  the  human  mind  since  the  publication 
of  the  Politics. 

In  the  matter  of  religion  our  assertion 
may  perhaps  be  thought  too  sweeping ; 
and  It  is  difficult  to  explain  what  we  mean 
w'ithout  some  appearance  of  profanity. 
But  even  those  who  impugn  the  last  Re¬ 
velation  from  on  high  do  not  profess  to 
expect  another.  So  far  it  is  accepted  as 
final.  And  noborly  contemplates  any  fur¬ 
ther  theological  discoveries  which  shall 
change  our  ideas  of  (lod,  as  Judaism  first, 
and  Christianity  afterwaids,  changed  the 
ideas  of  the  heathen.  For  the  rest,  man¬ 
kind  are  still  divided  as  ever  into  those 
who  acknowledge  a  mystical  element  in 
religion,  and  those  who  do  not.  The  for¬ 
mer  takes  many  shapes,  but  the  principle  at 
bottom  is  the  same  :  and  what  is  more, 
the  two  parties  can  only  fight  each  other 
over  and  over  again  with  the  same  wea¬ 
pons.  'I’he  experience  of  man  can  nei¬ 
ther  amend  nor  modify  the  message  of  (lod. 
And  scientific  objections  to  the  truth  of  the 
Bible  do  not  affect  the  present  question  at 
all.  'I'he  mind  which  accepts  the  stupen¬ 
dous  mysteries  of  the  Incarnation  and 
Atonement  will  not  be  much  troubled  by  ' 
the  inadetjuacy  of  the  Israelitish  camp  to 
accommodate  the  Israelitish  people.  Peo¬ 
ple  forget  this  truth  who  talk  about  the  un¬ 
reasonableness  of  Popery  for  instance,  and 
jirofess  wonder  at  the  folly  of  those  who  at 
the  present  day  seek  to  impose  on  the 
Church  the  dogma  of  Papal  infallibility.  If 
you  come  to  that,  all  religions  are  unrea¬ 
sonable,  and  half  the  dogmas  of  the  Rom¬ 
ish  creed  are  incredible.  One  of  the  great 
charms  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  writings  is  his  re¬ 
markable  freedom  from  all  prejudices  of 
this  nature  ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  de¬ 
lightful  than  the  Olympian  serenity  with 
which  he  handles  these  and  kindred  topics 
in  his  last  novel.  Superstition  is  merely  a 
nickname  which  rival  theologians  delight 
to  hurl  at  one  another.  All  religions  ap¬ 
peal  from  the  understanding  to  the  imag¬ 
ination.  It  is  only  a  question  of  more  or 
less.  To  speak  of  Romanism  as  the  re¬ 
presentative  of  superstition  is  mere  pre¬ 
judice.  This  of  course  is  not  what  Mr. 
Disraeli  says :  but  the  mind  which  ])laced 
Cardinal  Orandison,  Theodora,  and  Lord 
Cullotlen  alongside  of  each  other,  means 
that  or  something  like  it. 

VVe  should  observe  here  that  the  finality 
of  religious  controversies  has  not  escaped 
the  vigilant  eye  of  Lord  Macaulay  (see 
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his  Essay  on  Ranke).  But  he  has  not 
made  the  present  application  of  it,  nor 
does  he  seem  to  have  seen  that  what  he 
says  of  theology  may  for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses  be  extended  to  politics. 

Upon  all  these  great  questions,  there¬ 
fore,  it  is  not  so  much  that  men  shut  their 
ears  to  the  reception  of  new  truths,  as  that 
there  are  no  new  truths  to  be  expected. 
Most  men  by  the  time  they  are  thirty  join 
themselves  to  one  of  the  two  great  divi¬ 
sions  into  which  mankind  are  marked  off, 
and  think  no  more  about  it.  Their  choice 
is  regulated  often  by  family  influence,  of¬ 
ten  by  the  clergj^man  or  the  tutor,  and 
very  often  by  mere  temjierament.  I  n  the 
nature  of  things,  it  can  rarely  be  regulated 
by  independent  thought.  Both  views  of 
religion  and  government  have  stood,  they 
know,  the  test  of  long  experience ;  and 
both  have  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  them. 
Neither  can  be  very  injurious  to  human 
happiness  ;  and  no  man  can  at  any  future 
time  conscientiously  reproach  himself  with 
having  adopted  either.  The  political  and 
religious  opinions  of  a  man  in  this  frame 
of  mind  must,  we  repeat,  be  admitted  by 
courtesy  to  be  principles  ;  or  else  we  must 
find  out  another  word  instead  of  prejudice 
whereby  to  designate  a  wholly  different 
class  of  prepossessions  which  are  certainly 
irrational  and  mischievous. 

We  have  no  intention  of  offering  any¬ 
thing  like  a  complete  classification  of 
these  last.  The  majority  of  them  apper¬ 
tain  either  to  the  physical  sciences  or  to 
our  estimates  of  life  and  human  nature. 
The  physician  or  surgeon  who  refuses  to 
give  a  fair  consideration  to  new  modes  of 
treatment,  or  perseveres  with  the  old  in 
the  teeth  of  ascertainable  facts,  affords 
jierhaps  the  best  illustration  of  that  mixed 
moral  and  intellectual  vice  to  which  we 
desire  to  restrict  the  use  of  the  word  pre¬ 
judice.  But  social  prejudices  are  more 
common,  and  though  not  intrinsically  so 
dangerous,  are  at  least  equally  injurious 
to  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the 
world.  These  may  be  divided  roughly 
into  prejudices  against  classes,  prejudices 
against  persons,  and  prejudices  against 
things. 

Of  the  class  prejudices  which  exist  in 
this  country  we  shall  say  very  little,  nor 
do  they  afford  the  best  illustration  of  our 
meaning  :  because,  although  from  the  high¬ 
est  and  broadest  jxiints  of  view,  the  interests 
of  all  classes  are  the  same,  yet  from  lower 


and  narrower  points  of  view  they  do  at 
least  appear  to  differ  ;  and  there  is  conse¬ 
quently  large  allowance  to  be  made  both 
for  those  who  distnist  the  people  and 
those  who  abuse  the  aristocracy.  Each 
person  must  here  be  judged  by  his  opjior- 
tunities  of  knowing  better  ;  and  perhaps  it 
would  be  found,  with  regard  to  this  divi¬ 
sion  of  our  subject,  rather  difficult  to  define 
the  point  where  jirejudices  end  and  princi¬ 
ples  begin.  For  we  often  cannot  tell  how 
large  an  element  of  independent  incjuiry 
has  contributed  to  the  formation  of  o})in- 
ions  which  we  designate  as  class  preju¬ 
dices.  It  is  (piite  possible  that  reading, 
observation,  and  reflection  may  lead  a  man 
to  precisely  the  same  creed  which  he  im¬ 
bibed  with  his  mother’s  milk  ;  and  in  that 
case,  of  course,  the  second  process  of  ac¬ 
quisition  must  be  held  to  justify  the  first. 
But  after  all,  perhaps,  we  are  here  rather 
wandering  from  the  point ;  as  conclusions 
of  the  above  kind  are  likely  to  i)artake  to 
a  large  extent  of  a  ])olitical  character,  and 
to  be  without  the  i)ale  of  social  (juestions. 
There  is,  however,  one  prejudice  of  this 
class  which  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  its 
kind,  and  holds  its  ground  with  a  tenacity 
which  is  truly  suri)rising :  we  mean  the 
prejudice  which  a  certain  class  of  town 
people  entertain  against  country  i)cople, 
and  a  certain  class  of  country  peojfle 
against  town  people.  Our  readers  may 
fancy  that  we  are  dreaming.  But  we  cer¬ 
tainly  are  not,  and  did  our  space  i)crmit  we 
could  give  some  amusing  instances  to  the 
contrary. 

Prejudices  against  persons  are  usually 
the  result  of  behavior  which  docs  not  com¬ 
mend  itself  to  our  own  preconceived  ideas 
of  what  is  right  and  proper.  Such  are  the 
prejudices  which  prevail  against  all  irregu¬ 
lar  modes  of  life  that  do  not  run  in  recog¬ 
nized  grooves.  Literature  is  the  most  re¬ 
markable  of  these ;  and  a  prejudice  against 
literary  men  is  still  a  trait  of  English  society 
which  evinces  great  vitality.  This  is  a  pre¬ 
judice  which  every  man  could  dissipate  if 
he  chose ;  and  it  is  accordingly  an  excellent 
instance  of  the  right  use  of  the  word. 
Prejudices  against  a  man  who  gives  up  a 
profession  for  which  he  feels  instinctively, 
over  and  above  the  evidence  of  experience, 
that  he  is  unfitted,  are  another  very’  com¬ 
mon  exhibition  of  the  same  vice.  We  dis¬ 
like  a  man  who  kicks  over  the  traces  by 
which  we  ourselves  continue  Iround.  Pre¬ 
judices  of  this  kind  show  that  narrowness 
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of  mind  and  peculiarly  ignoble  kind  of  in¬ 
tellectual  pride  which  is  always  afraid  of 
making  admissions  against  itself,  or  indeed 
})ractically  of  allowing  the  existence  of  any 
exceptions  at  all  to  any  rule  whatever, 
though  if  men  only  use  their  eyes  the  whole 
world  is  full  of  them.  And  the  worst  of 
this  kind  of  prejudice  is  that  its  practical 
results  are  contagious.  In  arguing  with  a 
man  of  this  sort  the  most  candid  disputant 
is  disabled  from  making  those  concessions 
which,  by  reducing  a  question  to  its  first 
principles,  preclude  controversy  and  pre¬ 
vent  the  useless  expenditure  of  much  valua¬ 
ble  logic.  Prejudices  against  individuals 
founded  on  little  tricks  of  manner  are  ri¬ 
diculous  when  they  are  prejudices :  but 
then  very  often  they  are  not.  If  you  see 
a  man  put  his  knife  in  his  mouth  once,  or 
gobble  his  dinner  like  a  pig,  you  may  be 
pretty  sure  that  it  is  not  your  inestimable 
I)rivilege  to  have  seen  him  do  it  either  for 
the  first  time  or  the  last.  And  such  habits 
violate  social  laws  which  rest  on  too  gen¬ 
eral  an  acceptance  to  be  called  prejudices. 
To  what  extent  eccentricity  merely,  which 
does  not  violate  any  of  the  laws  of  good 
breeding,  can  be  held  to  justify  dislike,  is 
a  very  nice  (juestion  of  social  casuistry. 
Mr.  Peter  .Magnus  didn’t  like  originals  ;  he 
didn’t  “  see  the  necessity  for  them.”  And 
we  all  appreciate  the  pleasant  satire  upon 
priggism  which  is  conveyed  by  this  descrip¬ 
tion.  Hut,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
kinds  of  eccentricity,  aversion  to  which  can¬ 
not  be  stigmatized  as  a  prejudice,  though 
it  m.iy  indicate  a  certain  sjMJcies  of  narrow¬ 
ness.  On  the  whole,  we  should  be  disposed 


to  say  that  a  keen  sense  of  humor  is 
one’s  best  preservative  from  falling  into 
prejudices  of  this  nature  :  and  that  where 
a  man  of  humor  recoils  from  a  display  of 
eccentricity,  the  oddness  will  generally  be 
found  either  to  be  the  result  of  affectation, 
or  else  really  to  denote  some  degree  of 
mental  aberration — the  one  a  disgusting, 
the  other  a  painful,  exhibition. 

Prejudices  against  things  run  into  the 
above,  but  still  they  have  a  separate  exist¬ 
ence.  'I'here  are  men  who  think  it  a  sin 
ever  to  feel  cold ;  and  won’t  allow  you,  if 
they  can  help  it,  to  approach  the  fire  :  oth¬ 
ers  who  feel  equally  strongly  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  heat,  and  are  much  displeased  if  not 
allowed  to  place  you  opposite  a  great  draw¬ 
ing  funiace  at  every  season  of  the  year. 
Some  people,  even  some  families,  have  a 
particular  way  of  dressing,  a  particular 
mode  of  shaking  hands,  a  particular  way  of 
walking  in  the  street,  and  think  evil,  more 
or  less,  of  all  who  differ  from  these  fashions ; 
and  such  persons  occasionally  have  it  in 
their  power  to  make  themselves  extremely 
disagreeable.  A  whole  chapter  might  be 
written  on  these  traits  by  themselves,  but  we 
have  now  sufficiently  explained  the  limits 
we  desire  to  place  upon  the  application  of 
the  term  “  prejudices.”  To  apply  it  to  men’s 
opinions  upon  great  subjects,  which,  how¬ 
ever  acquired,  are  acquired  after  all  by  the 
only  means  which  are  open  to  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  mankind,  is  to  saddle  a  common 
disability  with  the  o<lium  of  a  si)ecial  vice  ; 
and  to  shelter  the  latter  behind  a  plea  only 
proper  to  the  former. 
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This  myth  about  the  famous  Pitch 
Lake  of  Trinidad  was  told  almost  word  for 
word  to  a  M .  J  oseph  by  an  aged  half-caste 
Indian,  who  went  by  the  name  of  Senor 
Trinidada.  The  manners  and  customs 
which  the  ballad  describes,  and  the  cruel 
and  dangerous  destruction  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  birds  of  Trinidad,  are  facts  which  may 
be  easily  verified  by  any  one  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  visit  the  West  Indies. 

Down  beside  the  loathly  Pitch  I.ake, 

In  the  stately  Morichal,  * 


•  A  magnificent  wood  of  the  Mauritia  Fan- 
palm,  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Pitch  Lake. 


Sat  an  ancient  Spanish  Indian, 

Peering  through  the  columns  tall. 

Watching  vainly  for  the  flashing 
Of  the  jewelled  colibris  ;  * 

Listening  vainly  for  their  humming 
Round  the  honey-blossomed  trees. 

“  h'ew,”  he  sighed,  “  they  come,  and  fewer 
To  the  cocorite  f  bowers  ; 

Murdered,  madly,  through  the  forests 
Which  of  yore  were  theirs — and  ours.” 


•  Humming-birds, 
f  Maxmiliana  palms. 
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By  there  came  a  negro  hunter, 

Lithe  and  lusty,  sleek  and  strong. 
Rolling  round  his  sparkling  eyeballs. 

As  he  loped  and  lounged  along. 

Rusty  firelock  on  his  shoulder  ; 

Rusty  cutlass  on  his  thigh  ; 

Never  jollier  British  subject 
Rollicked  underneath  the  sky. 

British  law  to  give  him  safety, 

British  fleets  to  guard  his  shore. 

And  a  square  of  British  freehold — 

He  had  all  we  have,  and  more. 

Fattening  through  the  endless  summer. 
Like  his  own  provision  ground. 

He  had  reached  the  summum  bonum 
WTiich  our  latest  wits  have  found. 

So  he  thought ;  and  in  his  hammock 
Gnawed  his  junk  of  sugar-cane. 

Toasted  plantains  at  the  fire -stick, 
Ghawed,  and  dozed,  and  gnawed  again. 

Had  a  wife  in  his  ajoupa  * — 

Or,  at  least,  what  did  instead  ; 

Children,  too,  w’ho  died  so  early. 

He’d  no  need  to  earn  their  bread. 

Never  stole,  save  what  he  needed. 

From  the  Crown  woods  round  about ; 
Never  lied,  except  when  summoned — 

Let  the  warden  find  him  out. 

Never  drank,  except  at  market ; 

Never  beat  his  sturdy  mate  ; 

She  could  hit  as  hard  as  he  could. 

And  had  just  as  hard  a  pate. 

Had  no  care  for  priest  nor  parson, 

Hope  of  heaven  nor  fear  of  hell ; 

And  in  all  his  views  of  nature 
Held  with  Comte  and  Peter  Bell. 

Healthy,  happy,  silly,  kindly. 

Neither  care  nor  toil  had  he. 

Save  to  work  an  hour  at  sunrise. 

And  then  hunt  the  colibri. 

Not  a  bad  man  ;  not  a  good  man  : 

Scarce  a  man  at  all,  one  fears. 

If  the  Man  be  that  within  us 
Which  is  born  of  fire  and  tears. 

Round  the  palm-stems,  round  the  creepers, 
Flashed  a  feathered  jewel  past. 
Ruby-crested,  topaz-throated. 

Plucked  the  cocorite  bast. 


Plucked  the  fallen  ceiba  cotton,  * 

\Vhirred  away  to  build  his  nest. 

Hung  at  last,  with  happy  humming. 

Round  some  flower  he  fancied  best. 

Up  then  went  the  rusty  muzzle, 

“  I)at  de  tenth  I  shot  to-day  :  ” 

But  out  sprang  the  Indian  shouting. 
Balked  the  negro  of  his  prey. 

“  Eh,  you  Sefior  Trinidada  ! 

What  dis  new  ondacent  plan  ? 

Spoil  a  genl’inan’s  chance  ob  shooting  ? 

I  as  good  as  any  man. 

“  Dese  not  your  woods  ;  dese  de  Queen’s 
woods ; 

You  seem  not  know  whar  you  ar, 
Gibbin  ’  yuself  dese  buckra  airs  here. 

You  black  Indian  Papist !  I)ar  !  ” 

Stately,  courteous,  stood  the  Indian  ; 

Pointed  through  the  palm-tree  shade  : 

“  Does  the  gentleman  of  color 
Know  how  yon  Pitch  Lake  was  made  ?  ” 

Grinned  the  negro,  grinned  and  trembled — 
Through  his  nerves  a  shudder  ran — 
Saw  a  snake-like  eye  that  held  him  ; 

Saw — he’d  met  an  Obeah  man. 

Saw  a  fetish — such  a  bottle — 

Buried  at  his  cottage  door  ; 

Toad  and  spider,  dirty  water. 

Rusty  nails,  and  nine  charms  more. 

Saw  in  vision  such  a  cock’s  head 
In  the  path — and  it  was  white  ! 

Saw  Brinvilliers  f  in  his  jKJttage  : 

Faltered,  cold  and  damp  with  fright. 

Fearful  is  the  chance  of  poison : 

Fearful,  too,  the  great  unknown  : 

Magic  brings  some  positivists 
Humbly  on  their  marrow-bone. 

Like  the  wedding-guest  enchanted. 

There  he  stood,  a  trembling  cur ; 

While  the  Indian  told  his  story. 

Like  the  Ancient  Mariner. 

Told  how — “  Once  that  loathljr  Pitch  Lake 
Was  a  garden  bright  and  fair  ; 

How  the  Chaymas  off  the  mainland 
Built  their  palm  ajoupas  therfe. 


•  From  the  Eriodendron,  or  giant  silk-cotton, 
f  Spigdia  anthelmia,  a  too  well-known  poison^ 
plant. 


*  Hut  of  timber  and  palm  leaves. 
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“  How  they  throve,  and  how  they  fattened, 
Hale  and  happy,  safe  and  strong  ; 
Passed  the  livelong  days  in  feasting ; 
Passed  the  nights  in  dance  and  song. 

“  Till  they  cntel  grew,  and  wanton : 

Till  they  killed  the  colibris. 

Then  outspake  the  great  Good  Spirit, 
Who  can  see  through  all  the  trees. 

“  Said — ‘  And  what  have  I  not  sent  you. 
Wanton  Chaymas,  many  a  year  ? 
Lapp,*  agouti.f  cachicame,t 
Quenc  g  and  gua/u-pita  deer. 

“  ‘  P'ish  I  sent  you,  sent  you  turtle. 
Chip-chip,  II  conch,  damingo  red. 
Woodland  paiii,*!  horned  screamer,** 
.And  blue  rainier  ff  overhead. 

“  ‘  Plums  from  balata  tj  and  mombin,§§ 
Tania,||||  manioc,*;^  water-vine;*** 
Let  you  fell  my  slim  manac(iues,fff 
Tap  my  sweet  moriche  wine.||| 

“  ‘  Sent  rich  jilantains.ggg  food  of  angels ; 

Rich  ananas,  II II II  food  of  kings; 

Grudged  you  none  of  all  my  treasures  ; 
Save  these  lovely  useless  things.’ 

“  Put  the  Chaymas’  ears  were  deafened  ; 

Hlind  their  eyes,  and  could  not  see 
How  a  blissful  Indian’s  spirit 
Lived  in  every  colibri. 


“  l.ived,  forgetting  toil  and  sorrow, 

Ever  fair  and  ever  new  ; 

Whirring  round  the  dear  old  woodland. 
Feeding  on  the  honey-dew. 

“Till  one  evening  roared  the  earthquake  : 
Monkeys  howled,  and  parrots  screamed  : 

And  the  Guaraons  at  morning 

Gathered  here,  as  men  who  dreamed. 

“  Sunk  were  gardens,  sunk  ajoupas  ; 

Hut  and  hammock,  man  and  hound  : 

And  above  the  Chayma  village 

Polled  with  pitch  the  cursed  ground. 

“  Full,  and  too  full ;  safe,  and  too  safe  ; 
Negro  man,  take  care,  take  care. 

He  that  wantons  with  (iod’s  bounties 
t)f  (iod’s  wrath  had  best  beware. 

“  For  the  saucy,  reckless,  heartless. 

Evil  days  are  sure  in  store. 

You  may  see  the  Negro  sinking 
As  the  Chayma  sank  of  yore.” 

Loudly  laughed  that  stalwart  hunter — 

“  Eh,  what  superstitious  talk  ! 

Nyam  *  am  nyam,  an’  maney  maney  ;  ' 

Pirds  am  birds,  like  park  am  park  ; 

An’  dere’s  twenty  thousand  birdskins 
.\rdered  jes’  now  fram  New  Yark.” 

C.  Kingsley. 
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Not  only  the  English  nation,  but  all 
nations  and  people  that  speak  or  under¬ 
stand  the  English  tongue,  '\ill  hear  with  the 
profoundest  regret  of  the  death  of  the  great 
novelist ;  and  no  writer  can  undertake  the 
melancholy  task  of  noticing  the  loss  we 
have  sustained  without  feeling  how  large 
a  blank  is  made  by  the  sudden  death  of 
an  author  whose  compositions  have  fur¬ 
nished  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  intel¬ 
lectual  wealth  to  this  generation.  The 
language  of  Mr.  Dickens  has  become  part 


•  Coelopenys  Paca.  ♦  Wild  cavy. 

Armaclillo.  §  Peccary  hog.  |Trigonia, 

PenelojDe.  Palamedea.  ff  Dove. 

^Mimusops.  §§  Spondias. 

ij  An  esculent  Arum. 

Jatropha  manihot,  “  Cassava.’’ 

**•  Vitis  Carilwea. 

fff  Euterpe,  “mountain  cabbage’’  palm. 

^  Mauritia  palm.  Musa.  ||j  Pine-apple. 


of  the  language  of  every  class  and  rank 
of  his  countrymen.  'The  characters  of 
Mr.  Dickens  are  a  portion  of  our  contem¬ 
poraries.  It  seems  scarcely  possible  to 
believe  that  there  never  were  any  such 
persons  as  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Mrs.  Nick- 
leby  and  Mrs  Gamp.  They  are  to  us 
not  only  types  of  English  life,  but  types 
actually  existing.  They  at  once  revealed 
the  existence  of  such  people,  and  made 
them  thoroughly  comprehensible.  They 
were  not  studies  of  persons,  but  persons. 
And  yet  they  were  idealized  in  the  sense 
that  the  reader  did  not  think  that  they  were 
drawn  from  the  life.  They  were  alive  ;  they 
were  themselves.  And  then  the  atmosphere 
in  which  they  lived  was  one  of  such  bound¬ 
less  fun,  humor,  and  geniality.  No  book 
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ever  was  or  will  be  like  Pickivick  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  and  Mr.  Dickens  wrote  it  when  he 
was  twenty-four.  Age  did  not  certainly 
improve  Mr.  Dickens,  for,  as  must  neces¬ 
sarily  hapi)en,  his  works  were  very  un¬ 
equal,  and  some  of  his  later  works  were 
his  worst  But  it  is  astonishing  to  think 
w'hat  an  extraordinary  wealth  of  creations 
of  character  of  the  first  order  of  excellence 
he  has  left  behind  him.  With  the  single 
exception  of  Little  Dorrit  there  is  not 
one  of  his  numerous  stories  that  has  not 
touches  of  the  master-hand  and  strokes  of 
indisputable  genius.  To  a  degree*  un¬ 
equalled  by  any  other  novelist  except 
perhaps  Scott,  he  had  the  jxjwer  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  reader  feel  thoroughly  at  home  in 
an  imaginary  world,  and  of  being  and 
living  and  moving  in  it  naturally.  No 
club  of  a  benevolent  old  gentleman  and 
a  few  friends  ever  went  on  as  the  Pick¬ 
wick  Club  is  represented  to  have  gone  on, 
just  as  no  knights  and  barons  and  Jews 
and  foresters  ever  went  on  as  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  go  on  in  Ivanhoe.  But  the 
'world  of  the  Pickwick  Club  and  the  world 
of  Ivanhoe  seem  not  merely  entertaining 
and  natural,  but  actually  existing  to  the 
reader.  And  of  all  great  novelists  Mr. 
Dickens  was  far  the  easiest  to  read  and 
re-read.  Pickivick  and  Martin  Chuzzle- 
wit  are  exactly  as  entertaining  the  fortieth 
time  they  are  read  as  the  first.  The  good¬ 
ness  of  the  fun,  the  delightfulness  of  pas¬ 
sages  we  know  thoroughly  w’ell  in  them, 
takes  us  continually  by  surprise,  just  as 
Falstaff  is  always  better  if  we  open  the 
book  than  we  recollect  him  to  be.  And 
then  the  characters  of  Dickens  are  drawn 
from  such  a  wonderful  variety  of  sources. 
Without  vulgarity  they  give  a  Ixxly  to 
what  we  may  imagine  to  be  the  varieties 
and  habits  of  character  in  sets  of  persons 
with  whom  we  are  unacquainted.  Sam 
Weller  and  his  Mary  are  the  expressions 
of  all  that  a  boots  and  a  housemaid  are 
capable  of  being;  and  as  to  the  United 
States,  all  that  can  be  said  or  thought  of 
that  portion  of  the  life  led  there  which 
comes  within  the  sphere  of  a  novelist  is  to  be 
found  in  Martin  Ghuzzlcivit.  I'he  charac¬ 
ters  of  Mr.  Dickens  exist  almost  entirely 
in  what  they  say,  and  this  is  the  highest 
and  rarest  form  of  the  art  of  the  novelist. 
Balzac,  for  example,  who  on  the  whole 
has  no  superior  and  few  equals  in  the 
composition  of  fictions,  scarcely  depends 
on  the  dialogue  at  all  for  giving  a  clue  to 


the  character  ;  whereas  Sam  Weller,  Dick 
Swiveller,  and  Mrs.  Nickleby  are  scarcely 
known  to  us  at  all  except  by  what  they 
say.  It  is  this  peculiarity  which  i)erhaps 
has  made  the  writings  of  Mr.  Dickens  so 
popular  with  persons  of  all  classes,  and 
all  types  and  degrees  of  education.  The 
savings  of  the  characters  in  them  are  re¬ 
collected,  but  these  sayings  are  them¬ 
selves  the  constituent  elements  of  the 
characters,  and  thus  the  characters  of 
themselves  become  to  the  public  a  part  of 
the  public  itself. 

Undoubtedly  the  writings  of  Mr.  Dick¬ 
ens  had  their  defects,  and  he  was  far  too 
great  a  writer  to  make  any  one  hesitate 
to  s|>eak  with  equal  freedom  of  these  de¬ 
fects  and  of  the  prodigious  merit  of  his 
best  compositions.  He  was  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  a  mannerist  and  a  sentimentalist,  and 
he  was  often  the  victim  of  some  little  trait  of 
look  or  character  that  he  had  assigned  to  one 
of  his  imaginary  iwrsonages,  and  on  which 
he  loved  to  dwell  with  a  painful  jiersis- 
tency  and  minuteness.  In  some  of  his 
later  novels,  too,  there  was  an  air  of  too 
much  study  of  a  particular  effect,  and  a 
tendency  to  try  to  prove  to  him.self  and 
his  readers  that  he  was  following  rules  of 
art  w'hich  he  had  invented,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  of  which  gave  a  virtue  to  what 
might  otherwise  be  called  tedious.  But 
he  did  not  over-write  himself,  and  he 
never  ceased  to  do  his  best.  'I’he  story 
which  he  has  left  unfinished  was  full  of 
life,  interest,  and  brilliancy.  The  genius 
of  no  man  can  suffice  to  go  on  making 
great  creations  forever,  and  no  novelist 
has  ever  been  indep)endent  of  his  experi¬ 
ence  and  of  his  physical  state,  his  spirits 
and  his  time  of  life  at  the  period  of  com¬ 
posing.  Even  Shakspeare  only  drew  one 
Falstaff,  and  some  of  his  comic  charac¬ 
ters  are  only  endurable  because  they  are 
Shaksjveare’s.  It  is  useless  to  pretend  that 
the  later  writings  of  Mr.  Dickens  are 
equal  to  his  earlier  writings.  After  he 
was  thirty-five  he  ]>ublished  nothing  of 
first-rate  excellence  except  David  Copper- 
field.  Scott,  on  the  other  hand,  published 
no  novel  at  all  until  he  was  past  forty. 
The  difference  was  partly  a  difference  in 
the  class  of  fiction,  but  it  was  also  due 
probably  to  the  fact  that  the  one  w’riter 
began  early  and  the  other  began  late. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  boundless 
imagination,  and  the  later  writings  of  Mr. 
Dickens  were  worse  than  the  earlier  be- 
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cause  he  had  gone  through  the  finest  crea¬ 
tions  of  character  tliat  it  was  in  his  mind 
to  conceive.  Hut  even  if  it  is  admitted 
that  his  range  of  creation  was  proved  to 
be  exhaustible,  yet  it  is  equally  true  that 
of  characters  neither  sublime  nor  vulgar 
he  had  a  greater  range  than  any  other 
novelist  ever  had.  It  is  scarcely  an  exag¬ 
geration  to  say  that  twice  as  many  of  such 
characters  can  be  named  from  the  writings 
of  Mr.  Dickens  as  can  be  named  from 
the  writings  of  any  one  of  even  the  first 
writers  of  fiction.  And  then  in  all  the 
best  of  his  works  the  story  is  so  good 
throughout.  There  is  so  little  that  is 
dreary  or  dull  or  poor,  and  the  aspect  of 
things  presented  to  us  is  so  pleasant  and 
cheerful.  'I’he  workhouse  of  Oliver  'I'wist, 
the  den  of  Fagin,  the  school  of  Mr. 
Squeers,  are  all  lighted  up  with  the  drol¬ 
lery  and  oddity  and  rapid  touches  of 
quaint  vitality  that  enter  into  the  descrip¬ 
tion.  In  his  later  works,  Mr.  Dickens 
became  too  minute  in  his  descriptions, 
and  he  was  often  minute  in  describing 
what  had  no  power  to  interest  the  reader. 
Hut  in  his  best  novels  the  amount  of  life 
and  movement  that  is  put  into  each  chap¬ 
ter  is  wonderful ;  and  evidently,  as  has  so 
often  been  the  case  with  men  of  high 
genius,  his  characters  grew  and  unfolded 
themselves  to  him  as  they  did  to  others 
so  that  he  did  not  so  much  create  them  as 
seem  the  organ  of  their  creation.  All  his 
richest  and  finest  characters  keep  getting 
better  as  the  story  goes  on.  Bailey  junior 
or  Mr.  Micawber  or  Dick  Swiveller  were 
probably  at  first  of  as  little  importance  to 
the  author  as  they  seem  to  the  reader ; 
but  as  they  were  introduced  again  and 
again  they  were  found  to  have  things  to 
say  that  made  them  what  the  reader 
knows  them  to  be,  and  the  excellence  of 
which  was  perhaps  sometimes  surprising 
to  the  author  himself. 

.Mr.  Dickens,  however,  was  to  himself 
always  something  more  than  an  artist. 
He  set  himself  a  variety  of  tasks,  the  due 
discharge  of  which  seemed  to  him  of  great 
importance.  He  had  certain  doctrines 
in  morals  which  he  wished  to  inculcate. 
He  was  bent  on  preaching  the  views  of 
charity  and  tolerance  which  he  believed 
it  to  be  of  great  use  to  men  to  hold,  and 
to  hold  firmly.  Much  of  the  liberalism 
of  the  present  day  in  England,  and  of  its 
peculiar  type,  is  due  to  Mr.  Dickens.  So 
far  as  the  exclusiveness  of  religious  sects 


has  died  away  m  England,  its  decay  may 
fairly  be  in  a  large  measure  attributed  to 
the  circulation  of  Mr.  Dickens’s  works  in 
the  families  even  of  the  most  exclusively 
religious  people.  That  there  is  fun  and 
goodness  in  all  sorts  of  persons,  high  and 
low,  and  even  very  low,  was  a  theme  on 
which  he  loved  to  dwell,  and  which  he 
brought  home  to  all  his  readers  by  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  characters  he  delineated. 
There  was  also  in  all  his  works  an  unvary¬ 
ing  respect  for  the  sanctity  of  home  and 
the  goodness  of  women.  To  be  liberal, 
be  fond  of  fun,  and  to  like  a  happy,  in¬ 
nocent  home,  was  the  type  of  excel¬ 
lence  he  has  set  before  the  generation 
which  he  has  largely  influenced ;  and 
possibly  his  sentimentalism,  while  it  wea¬ 
ried  some  of  his  more  fastidious  readers, 
may  have  helped  to  produce  good  moral 
effect  on  the  wider  world  which  he  attracted 
and  enlightened.  He  was  also  a  just  man, 
a  hater  of  petty  tyranny,  of  the  despotism 
of  beadles,  and  the  recklessness  of  the 
lower  herd  of  schoolmasters.  His  evident 
sincerity  of  purpose  gave  a  kind  of  dig¬ 
nity  to  his  writings,  and  took  away  from 
them  all  air  of  coming  from  a  man  who 
was  merely  making  merry  to  get  money 
from  the  public.  On  one  or  two  occa¬ 
sions  he  set  himself  to  attack  abuses  of  a 
larger  kind,  the  existence  of  which  filled 
him  with  real  pain  and  grief ;  and  even  if 
he  exaggerated  the  slowness  of  Chancery 
and  the  ineptitude  of  the  Circumlocution 
Office,  it  was  clear  that  he  was  attacking 
real  abuses,  which  ])ractical  men  since  he 
wrote  have  striven  hard  to  remedy,  and 
satisfactory  remedies  for  which  are  being 
only  slowly  and  with  great  difficulty  dis¬ 
covered.  Lastly,  he  was  an  artist  who 
w  as  not  only  fond  of  his  art  and  proud  of  his 
success  in  it,  but  w’ho  looked  on  art  as 
imposing  duties  and  responsibilities  on 
those  who  devote  themselves  to  it.  He 
always  accepted  the  applause  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  as  a  tribute  not  only  to  himself  but  to 
the  calling  he  pursued,  and  to  the  high 
aims  with  which  it  might  be  connected. 
In  all  this  he  never  faltered ;  and  death 
has  now  stricken  him  down  at  a  time 
when  he  has  lately  abandoned  a  source  of 
great  profit  in  order  to  give  himself  up  to 
doing  what  he  thought  most  worthy  of 
hirn.  That  what  he  hoped  to  do  must 
now  be  left  for  ever  undone  is  a  thought 
which  will  inspire  many  Englishmen  with 
a  sorrow  scarcely  less  than  that  they  would 
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feel  if  a  friend  long  known  and  long  loved 
had  been  taken  from  them. 


From  the  Spectator. 

The  greatest  humorist  whom  England 
ever  prt^uced, — Shakspeare  himself  cer¬ 
tainly  not  excepted, — is  gone  ;  and  though 
we  have  no  intention  here  of  making  one 
of  those  hasty  estimates  of  his  great 
achievements  which  journalists  too  often 
compose  in  haste  to  repent  at  leisure,  it 
seems  the  fittest  of  all  moments  to  call 
attention  to  one  of  the  least  calculable  of 
all  effects  of  a  great  humorist’s  career,  the 
wonderful  influence  his  writings  have  ex¬ 
erted  in  softening  the  strong  lines  of  de¬ 
marcation  between  the  different  classes  of 
English  Society,  and  the  extraordinary 
stimulus  they  have  thereby  given  to  the  var¬ 
ious  great  efforts  of  the  day  for  ameliorating 
wretchedness  and  reclaiming  crime.  That 
humor  which  so  delighted  in  the  grotesque 
as  almost  to  make  oddity  a  condition  of 
the  humorist’s  favor,  should  tend  so  power¬ 
fully  as  Mr.  Dickens’s  humor  has  tended 
to  soften  the  worst  moral  grotesquerie  of 
society,  is  certainly  curious  enough.  But 
so  it  unquestionably  is.  We  may  trace  to 
Oliver  Twist  not  only  the  first  great 
wave  of  interest  in  the  dangerous  classes, 
— for  the  wonderful  descriptions  of  Char¬ 
ley  Bates,  the  Dodger,  and  the  other  young 
thieves  whom  the  funny  old  gentleman 
educated  in  the  art  of  picking  pockets, 
undoubtedly  produced  the  first  movement 
for  reformatory  schools, — but  also  the  first 
great  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  })ublic 
to  discriminate  between  the  wholesome 
severity  of  the  W'^hig  poor  law  and  the 
vulgar  selfishness  of  jiarochial  cruelty. 
The  gentleman  in  the  white  waistcoat  who 
wanted  to  apprentice  Oliver  to  the  cruel 
sweep  may  be  said  to  have  been  an  incar¬ 
nate  protest  by  Mr.  Dickens  against  that 
vulgar  and  fatal  misinterpretation  of  the 
\Vhig  jwlicy  which  has  since  caused  so 
dangerous  a  reaction  against  it ;  and  Mr. 
Bumble  and  Mrs.  Comey  to  have  been 
his  literary  warnings  against  that  selfish 
and  wicked  neglect  of  our  workhouses, 
and  especially  the  workhouse  hospitals, 
which  was  two  years  ago  revealed,  to  the 
horror  and  disgust  of  the  public,  in  the  re¬ 
ports  of  the  Lancet  and  other  papers.  So, 
too,  his  Dotheboys  Hall,  in  Nicholas 
Nickleby,  and  especially  his  terrible  pic¬ 
ture  of  Smike,  the  lad  starved  and  beaten 
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into  partial  idiocy,  gave  the  first  great  im¬ 
pulse  to  that  indignant  love  for  the  young, 
and  the  pity  for  their  helplessness,  which 
in  later  times  has  almost  passed  into  a 
worship  of  children.  And  yet  Mr.  Dickens 
has  not  only  never  been  a  professional 
philanthropist,  but  he  has  exerted  his  great 
powers  to  the  utmost  to  ridicule  profes¬ 
sional  philanthropy.  In  his  very  last  work, 
which  is,  we  deeply  regret  to  learn,  like 
Mr.  Thackeray’s  last  work,  a  mere  frag¬ 
ment,  though  one  in  which  his  great  pow¬ 
ers  seem  to  have  caught  some  of  the  glow 
and  freshness  of  his  youth,  the  sketch  of 
Mr.  Honey  thunder,  the  professional  advo¬ 
cate  for  universal  brotherhood,  promi.sed 
to  turn  out  one  of  his  greatest  satirical 
pictures.  Nobody  can  forget  the  ridicule 
he  jK)ured  on  Mrs.  Jellaby  and  her  flannel 
petticoats  for  the  African  missions,  or  the 
bitter  severity  with  which  he  criticized  the 
cut-and-dried  certificated  schoolmaster 
(Bradley  Headstone)  in  our  Mutual 
Friend.  All  he  has  done  to  soften  the 
sharp  distinctions  between  class  and  class 
has  been  done  without  any  weakness  at 
all  for  the  technical  agencies  which,  no 
doubt,  in  some  greater  or  less  degree,  have 
been  instrumental  in  accomplishing  it.  It 
was  the  great  triumph  of  his  humor  to 
sharpen  the  vision  of  mankind  for  hideous 
moral  contrasts  which  he  knew  as  little  as 
any  of  us  how  to  remove  ;  and  for  the 
systematic  methods  of  attacking  which  he 
had  even  less  taste  than  most  other  men, 
— his  genius,  like  most  other  geniuses,  re¬ 
volting  against  system,  and  the  conven¬ 
tional  types  it  tends  to  produce. 


From  the  London  Daily  News. 

The  death  of  Charles  Dickens  is  yet  so 
recent,  and  the  feeling  which  it  has  in¬ 
spired  is  still  so  akin  to  a  personal  sorrow, 
with  all  its  sacred  associations  of  tender¬ 
ness  and  love,  that  it  is  difficult  to  com¬ 
pose  the  mind  to  the  frigid  mood  of  crit¬ 
icism.  Of  no  literary  man  of  modem 
times  can  it  be  so  truly  said  that  he  was 
equally  known  to  the  jmblic  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual  and  as  an  author.  All  classes  had 
an  interest  in  the  man  Dickens  to  the  full 
as  great  as  that  which  they  felt  in  the 
writer.  By  his  frequent  appearances  in 
public  as  a  reader,  and  as  an  amateur 
actor,  and  by  the  practical  interest  which 
he  took  in  all  the  great  social  movements 
of  the  day,  his  personal  appearance,  his 
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voice,  and  his  manner  were  familiar  to  the 
great  mass  of  Londoners,  and  in  a  less 
degree  to  provincial  F'nglishmen,  as  well 
as  to  Americans,  so  that  he  seemed  to  be 
the  friend  of  all  who  read  his  books  and 
felt  the  electric  thrill  of  his  genius.  That 
this  was  partly  owing  to  the  increased 
facilities  which  modern  times  afford  for 
bringing  famous  people  into  immediate 
contact  with  the  public  is  perfectly  true  ; 
but  it  was  also  due  in  part  to  the  particu¬ 
lar  nature  of  the  man.  For,  though  there 
never  was  a  poj)ular  author  so  little  given 
to  courting  notoriety,  or  seeking  in  bril¬ 
liant  social  circles  the  homage  which  he 
must  have  been  sure  awaited  him,  he  was 
always  in  strong  sympathy  with  the  public, 
and,  ne.xt  to  the  (piiet  of  his  Kentish 
home,  loved  to  feel  himself  in  personal 
association  with  the  living  masses  of  man¬ 
kind,  in  the  prosecution  of  some  honest 
work  of  amelioration,  or  the  enjoyment  of 
some  common  pleasure.  Hence,  the  first 
current  of  one’s  thoughts  on  hearing  of 
his  deatli  runs  rather  m  an  affectionate 
than  a  critical  channel.  Yet  the  writings 
of  Dickens  were,  after  all,  the  largest  part 
of  him,  and  that  with  which  we  are  the 
most  deeply  concerned.  'I'he  coming  and 
going  of  men  is  as  the  rise  and  fall  of 
sand-heaps  in  the  ilesert ;  but  genius  is 
abiding  and  inflexible.  A  mind  such  as 
that  which  has  Just  dejiarted  from  us  is  no 
less  the  property  of  our  descendants  than 
of  ourselves.  It  has  the  quality  of  an  im¬ 
mortal  possession  ;  and  the  critics  of  a 
remote  future  will  estimate  its  character 
and  its  elements,  its  growth  and  its  pro¬ 
ductions,  with  a  calmness,  an  accuracy, 
and  a  completeness  denied  to  those  who 
write  under  the  shock  of  a  public  loss,  and 
with  the  emotions  inspired  by  a  newly- 
ojiened  grave.  That  the  author  of  Pick- 
ivick  and  Oliver  Twist,  of  David  Cop- 
perficld  and  Bleak  House,  has  already 
taken  his  place  among  the  immortals 
of  English  literature,  cannot  admit 
of  a  doubt.  His  precise  position  has 
perhaps  yet  to  be  determined ;  but  the 
fact  that  his  place  is  secure,  and  that  it  is 
eminent,  is  certain.  The  mere  circum¬ 
stance  that  he  should  have  retained  the 
most  conspicuous  seat  in  contemporary 
letters  for  four-and-thirty  years,  never 
once  waning  in  popularity,  is  evidence  of 
that  strong  coercive  power  which  is  one 
of  the  prerogatives  of  genius.  Mr.  Dick¬ 
ens  owed  nothing  to  fortune,  to  oppor¬ 


tunity,  or  to  external  assistance.  Seldom 
has  great  success  been  so  entirely  due  to 
the  great  nature  which  it  crowned.  Mr. 
Dickens  came  up  to  London  a  middle- 
class  youth,  with  no  influential  friends, 
and  with  nothing  more  than  the  ordinary 
degree  of  middle  class  schooling,  which  in 
those  days  was  not  equal  to  what  may 
now  be  obtained.  He  went  through  the 
rough,  but  instmetive,  training  of  a  jour¬ 
nalist,  and  by  sheer  force  of  mind  and 
breadth  of  sympathy  became  the  most 
vivid  and  living  interjjreter  of  our  age 
which  the  middle  period  of  the  nineteenth 
century  has  seen.  There  is  a  certain  sig¬ 
nificance  in  the  fact  that  his  career  began 
shortly  after  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  and 
has  closed  about  the  same  length  of  time 
after  that  of  1867.  The  era  defined  by 
those  two  dates  was  pre-eminently  the 
epoch  of  middle-class  predominance  ;  and 
Mr.  Dickens  was  to  some  extent  a  mid¬ 
dle-class  writer,  excepting  in  as  far  as 
genius  such  as  his  transcends  all  class  dis¬ 
tinctions.  He  was  especially  the  favorite 
of  middle-class  readers  ;  and  his  point  of 
view,  with  reference  to  most  questions, 
was  that  of  the  orderly,  temperate,  in¬ 
dustrious,  educated,  yet  not  fastidiously 
erudite,  public  that  creates  the  commerce 
of  England,  and  sets  the  mark  of  her  in¬ 
dustry’  over  all  the  globe.  Signs  are  not 
wanting  that  the  England  of  the  earlier 
Victorian  epoch  is  passing  away,  but  its 
most  distinctive  features  are  fixed  forever 
in  the  colors  of  life  itself,  by  the  genius 
that  Providence  has  just  removed  from  us 
in  all  the  fulness  of  its  splendid  powers. 

A  vivid  sympathy  with  human  character 
and  action  is  perhaps  the  most  salient 
quality  of  Mr.  Dickens’s  genius.  There 
have  been  better  constructors  of  stories ; 
writers  of  more  thoroughly  or  more  choice¬ 
ly  artistic  habits  ;  some  who  have  had  a 
more  curious  perception  of  the  hidden 
depths  of  the  human  soul  ;  but  none, 
short  of  the  very  greatest,  who  have  pos¬ 
sessed  a  more  extraordinary  pow’er  of 
creating  types  of  character  which  we 
recognize  at  once,  and  which  maintain  a 
place  in  our  recollections  after  many  a 
memory’  of  those  whom  we  call  real  per¬ 
sons  has  grown  dim.  There  are  not  very 
many  authors  in  literature  to  whom  this 
power  can  be  attributed  ;  and  it  is  the 
most  conclusive  proof  that  can  possibly 
be  given  of  the  presence  of  absolute  ge¬ 
nius,  as  distinct  from  mere  cleverness. 
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This  mysterious  fecundity,  which  out  of 
the  cogitations  of  the  brain  can  produce 
what  might  almost  be  described  as  living 
organisms — shadowy  beings  that  we  know 
like  personal  acquaintances,  that  walk  by 
our  side  through  life,  and  start  up  at  odd 
moments,  to  amuse,  to  cheer,  to  exalt  or 
to  warn — this  strange  and  really  awful 
power  is  given  to  few,  but  was  given  in  no 
small  measure  to  Charles  Dickens.  It 
was  the  evidence  of  his  affinity  with  such 
men  as  Shakspeare,  Cerv'antes,  Goethe, 
and  Scott  Indeed,  we  doubt  if  any  Eng¬ 
lish  author,  with  the  exception  of  Scott, 
has  shown  so  great  an  affinity  with  the 
genius  of  Shakspeare  as  the  novelist  to 
whom,  in  the  flesh,  we  are  now  compelled 
to  bid  adieu.  It  is  true  that  he  was 
neither  the  poet  nor  the  philosopher  that 
Shakspeare  was  ;  but,  though  in  a  less 
profound  maiyier,  he  seemed  to  touch  the 
great  round  of  human  sympathies  at  near¬ 
ly  all  points  of  contact,  and  to  make  us 
feel  the  electric  currents  of  our  nature 
from  pole  to  |)ole.  He  loved  life  for  its 
own  sake,  and  not  merely  as  the  text  for 
a  sermon,  or  the  subject  of  an  experi¬ 
ment  ;  thinking  it  well  that  there  should 
be  these  many-colored  diversities  of  char¬ 
acter,  this  complication  of  passions,  de¬ 
sires,  hopes,  fears,  and  strivings.  With 
some  strongly-felt  and  strongly-expressed 
opinions  on  several  subjects,  he  was  never¬ 
theless  not  at  all  a  party  man  ;  reckoning 
the  sum  of  humanity  higher  than  its  sepa¬ 
rate  cyphers,  and  seeing  interests  in  our 
common  flesh-and-blood,  and  our  common 
spiritual  needs,  that  transcend  the  obliga¬ 
tions  of  sect  and  the  triumphs  of  tempo¬ 
rary  w’arfare.  In  reading  his  works  we 
feel  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  a  living 
man — hearty,  vigorous,  joyful,  yet  full  of 
exquisite  sensibility  to  sorrow,  and  with  a 
fine  perception  of  the  mysterious  and 
eternal  depths  out  of  which  we  come,  and 
into  which  we  go.  It  is  a  remarkable 
quality  of  the  fictitious  characters  he 
created,  that  we  often  recollect  them  after 
the  particular  incidents  with  which  they 
are  associated  have  been  forgotten ;  so 
real  are  they — so  instinct  with  the  jwwer 
of  perpetuating  their  own  existence,  of 
passing  out  of  their  original  framework, 
and  of  making  their  lives  one  with  ours. 
People  have  often  remarked  of  late  that 
in  some  of  his  readings  Mr.  Dickens  did 
not  come  up  to  their  idea  of  such  and 
such  a  character.  It  was  not  the  real 


Sam  Weller,  or  Mrs.  Gamp,  or  Mr. 
Micawber.  Whether  they  were  right  or 
wrong  in  so  thinking,  what  a  testimony  is 
such  a  thought  to  the  reality  of  the  crea¬ 
tions,  and  to  the  hold  they  had  obtained 
upon  the  piopular  mind  ! 

Humor,  pathos,  and  picturesqueness, 
were  Mr.  Dickens’s  three  great  powers. 
He  had,  however,  at  tunes,  great  tragic  ex¬ 
altation,  and  a  ghastly  strangeness  ;  and, 
though  not  actually  a  poet,  he  felt  many 
things  poetically.  His  faults  were  exag¬ 
geration,  caricature,  grotestjue  oddity,  and 
a  certain  tendency  to  theatrical  grouping 
and  coloring.  This  is  not  the  time,  how¬ 
ever,  for  inquiring  into  the  blots  upon  a 
genius  so  broad,  luminous,  and  animating. 
In  losing  Charles  Dickens  we  lose  a  por¬ 
tion  of  English  existence.  Our  world  will 
look  strange  without  him ;  we  seem  to 
enter  on  a  newer  and  less  joyous  life,  in 
writing  the  record  of  his  death.  He  has 
built  himgelf  a  home  in  many  hearts,  and 
the  tears  that  have  so  often  been  shed  at 
his  bidding,  will  follow  him  to  his  rest. 
Of  the  numberless  charities  of  his  kindly 
and  manly  life,  this  is  not  the  place  to 
speak  ;  but  tho.se  who  have  any  connec¬ 
tion  with  his  loved  profession  of  letters, 
whether  with  any  share  of  his  genius  or  in 
more  humble  ways,  should  recollect  and 
reverence  his  admirable  self-respect,  his 
severe  self-discipline,  and  his  tireless  in¬ 
dustry. 

From  the  Londoo  Times. 

Thf,  mere  announcement  that  Charles 
Dickens  is  dead,  repeats  the  common 
sentence  passed  on  all  humanity.  Death 
has  once  again  demanded  its  own,  and 
made  a  claim  which  all  men  must  sooner 
or  later  meet  We  forget  how  many 
mortals  breathe  their  last  in  every  minute 
according  to  the  calculations  of  statistical 
authorities.  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is 
the  evil  thereof,  and  yesterday,  the  9th 
day  of  June,  1870,  will  be  an  evil  day  in 
the  memories  of  all  who  can  appreciate 
true  genius  and  admire  its  matchless  works. 
We  have  had  greater  writers  both  in  poetry 
and  prose,  but  they  were  not  of  our  day 
and  generation.  Eor  us  just  now  this  loss 
is  our  greatest.  It  would  have  been  great 
at  any  time  from  the  moment  when  he 
turned  with  aversion  from  the  drudgery 
of  a  solicitor's  office,  amid  the  forebodings 
of  his  friends,  and  thenceforward  rose  in 
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the  clear  light  of  literature,  until  he  soared 
in  the  sunshine  of  success  far  above  all 
his  fellows.  'I'here  are  minds  of  such 
jealous  fibre  that  the  very  merits  of  an 
author,  his  mightiest  gifts  and  his  most 
special  talents,  only  serve  as  food  on 
which  to  nourish  their  prejudices.  Such 
are  they  who,  while  forced  to  admit  the 
wit,  humor,  and  power  of  Charles  Dickens, 
always  added,  “  but  he  was  vulgar.”  Yes, 
in  one  sense  he  was  vulgar  ;  he  delighted 
in  sketching  the  characters  not  of  dukes 
and  duchesses,  but  of  the  poor  and  lowly. 
He  had  listened  to  their  wants  and  sor¬ 
rows,  seen  them  in  their  alleys  and  garrets, 
had  learnt  their  accents  and  dialect  by 
heart,  and  then,  with  a  truth  and  liveli¬ 
ness  all  his  own,  he  photographed  them  in 
his  immortal  works.  In  that  sense  alone 
was  Charles  Dickens  “vulgar.”  He  was 
of  the  i)eople,  and  lived  among  them. 
His  was  not  the  close  atmosphere  of  a 
saloon  or  of  a  forcing  house.  In  the  open 
air  of  the  streets,  and  woods,  and  fields, 
he  lived,  and  had  his  being,  and  so  he 
came  into  closer  union  with  common 
men,  and  caught  with  an  intuitive  force 
and  fulness  of  feature  every  detail  of  their 
daily  life.  His  creations  have  become 
naturalized,  so  to  speak,  among  all  classes 
of  the  community,  and  are  familiar  to 
every  man,  high  or  low.  How  many  fine 
gentlemen  and  ladies,  who  never  saw 
Pickwick  or  Sam  Weller  in  the  flesh, 
have  laughed  at  their  portraits  by  Charles 
Dickens.  How  many  have  been  heart¬ 
broken  at  the  sufferings  of  Oliver,  been 
indignant  at  the  brutality  of  Bill  Sykes, 
wept  over  the  fallen  Nancy’s  cruel  fate, 
and  even  sympathized  with  the  terrible 
agony  of  Pagin  in  the  condemned  cell, 
who  but  for  Charles  Dickens  would 
never  have  known  that  such  sorrows  and 
crimes,  such  cruel  wrongs,  and  such  in¬ 
tensity  of  feeling  existed  in  those  lower 
depths  of  London  life,  far  above  which, 
like  the  C  olden  Gods  of  Epicurus,  they  lived 
in  careless  ease,  till  this  great  apostle  of 
the  people  touched  their  hearts  and  taught 
them  that  those  inferior  beings  had  hearts 
and  souls  of  their  own,  and  could  be  objects 
of  sympathy  as  well  as  victims  of  neglect. 

We  have  heard  it  objected  also  by  gen¬ 
tlemen  that  Charles  Dickens  could  never 
describe  “a  lady,”  and  by  ladies  that 
he  could  never  sketch  the  character  of  a 
“  gentleman  ;  ”  but  we  have  always  ob¬ 
served  that  when  put  to  the  proof  these 


male  and  female  critics  failed  lamentably 
to  establish  their  case.  We  are  not  sure 
that  Charles  Dickens’s  gentlemen  were  all 
as  well  dressed  as  those  who  re.sort  to 
Poole’s  Temple  of  Fashion,  or  that  his 
ladies  were  always  attired  in  the  very  last 
fancy  of  VS’orth.  Dress  is  no  doubt  what 
may  be  called  in  the  catechism  of  gentility 
the  “  outward  and  visible  sign  ”  of  a  gen¬ 
tleman,  just  as  the  outward  fashion  of  a 
lady  is  shown  by  her  dress ;  but  even 
these  are  nothing  if  that  “inward  and 
spiritual  grace  ”  which  is  characteristic  of 
the  true  gentleman  and  real  lady  be  want¬ 
ing,  and  in  that  grace,  however  negligent 
they  may  be  in  their  attire,  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  in  Charles  Dickens’s  works  are 
never  deficient.  We  are  not  denying  that 
the  true  type  of  gentle  life  is  to  be  found 
in  the  upper  classes.  Far  from  it.  We 
only  insist,  when  we  are  told  that  Charles 
Dickens  could  not  describe  either  a  lady 
or  a  gentleman,  that  there  are  ladies  and 
gentlemen  in  all  ranks  and  classes  of  life, 
and  that  the  inward  delicacy  and  gentle 
feeling  which  we  acknowledge  as  the  only 
true  criterion  of  the  class  may  be  found 
under  the  smockfrock  of  the  ploughboy 
as  well  as  beneath  the  mantle  of  an  earl. 

When  a  great  writer,  on  his  deathbed, 
was  with  his  last  breath  instructing  his 
children  in  the  secret  of  his  success,  he 
said, — “  Be  natural,  my  children,  for  the 
writer  that  is  natural  has  fulfilled  all  the 
rules  of  Art.”  And  this  was  pre-emi¬ 
nently  the  case  with  Charles  Dickens. 
His  great  characters  have  struck  fast  root 
in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  for  this, 
above  all  other  reasons,  that  they  are 
natural — natural  both  relatively  to  the 
writer  who  created  them,  and  to  the  sta¬ 
tion  in  life  in  which  they  are  supp>osed  to 
live.  Like  the  giant  who  revived  as  soon 
as  he  touched  his  mother  earth,  Charles 
Dickens  was  never  so  strong  as  when  he 
threw  himself  back  on  the  native  soil  of 
the  social  class  among  which  he  had  been 
born  and  bred,  whose  virtues,  faults,  and 
foibles  he  could  portray  with  a  truth  and 
vigor  denied  to  any  other  man.  That  he 
was  eminently  successful  may  be  proved 
by  his  works.  He  is  gone,  indeed,  but 
they  remain  behind  and  will  long  speak 
for  him.  Every  day  will  only  add  to  the 
universal  feeling  that  he  wrote  not  for 
this  age  alone,  but  for  all  time,  and  that 
this  generatioB,  in  losing  sight  of  him, 
will  hardly  look  upon  his  like  again. 
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That  he  was  eminently  tnithfiil,  trust¬ 
worthy,  and  self-denying  ran  be  gainsaid 
by  none.  But  of  the  man  himself,  apart 
from  the  writer,  it  is  as  yet  too  soon  to 
s|)eak.  We  live  too  close  to  the  man  to 
be  able  to  discriminate  his  excellence, 
which  will  live  forever ;  from  his  faults, 
which  will  be  forgotten  ere  the  year  is  out. 
In  this  the  world  is  very  charitable.  It 
has  no  memory  for  small  errors ;  they 
wane  and  perish  while  the  pearl  which 
they  encrust  and  jierhaps  conceal  grows 
day  by  day  more  truly  orient,  and  in¬ 
creases  with  value  as  generation  after 
generation  vanishes  away. 

Nor  do  we  know  why  we  should  repine 
at  the  manner  of  his  death.  It  was  said 
of  old  that  those  whom  the  Gods  love  die 
young.  If  it  cannot  be  said  that  Charles 
Dickens  died  young,  he  has  departed  from 
among  us  at  least  at  an  earlier  age  than 
many  who  were  at  least  not  more  than 
his  equals  in  fame.  Happy,  no  doubt,  he 
was,  in  that  he  was  snatched  away  in  a 


[August, 

moment  of  time.  He  died  without  a  pang, 
and  the  victim  to  no  lingering  disease. 
That  still  and  solemn  voice  to  which  we 
must  all  one  day  listen  whispered  to  him 
“  Come,”  and  he  went.  His  work  was 
done  on  earth ;  and  in  the  fulness  of  his 
labors  though  not  of  his  years,  he  obeyed 
the  summons,  and  departed  from  among 
us  without  a  murmur.  In  this  working 
country,  and  esi>ecially  in  this  working 
age,  which  incessantly  proclaims  the 
worth  of  labor  as  its  watchword,  it  is  some¬ 
thing  to  mark  the  career  of  one  who  still 
toiled  on,  and  not  the  less  ])atiently  and 
earnestly  for  his  triumphs,  till,  when  the 
shout  of  victory  was  ringing  in  his  ears,  he 
was  cut  off  in  an  instant,  like  a  flower  of 
the  field,  so  that  when  i>eople  rose  up  and 
looked  to  see  the  news  of  the  morning, 
a  sudden  affliction  fell  upon  them  as  they 
read  that  a  great  master  of  English  had 
passed  away  from  them  at  nightfall,  and 
that  the  magic  pen  of  Charles  Dickens 
would  write  no  more. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

It  came  about  in  this  way.  I  had  mar¬ 
ried  and  was  going  to  make  my  fortune, 
and  therefore  (having  that  laudable  end  in 
view)  left  a  good  situation  in  Yorkshire  to 
settle  down  in  Liverpool  as  a  merchant 
“  on  my  own  account  ”  and  commence  to 
make  it  without  delay.  I  had  not  much 
capital,  and  so  resolved  to  economize  at 
first.  In  course  of  time  I  imagined  the 
tidy  brougham  and  the  country  house 
across  the  .Mersey  would  certainly  come ; 
and  one  serene  September  evening,  many 
years  ago,  I  was  walking  up  and  down  St. 
George's  landing-stage,  building  castles  in 
the  air,  wondering  whether  rents  were 
high  at  New  Brighton,  and  whether 
K-ate  would  prefer  a  i>ony  phaeton  to  a 
brougham.  I  am  not  sorry  to  add  that  I 
still  reside  in  a  modest  house  up  Edge 
Hill  way,  and  that  I  come  to  business  as 
Caesar  went  to  Rome,  according  to  Joe 
Miller,  “  summa  diligentia,”  on  the  top  of 
an  omnibus.  I  was  waiting  for  Mr.  Moss 
Moses  to  return  to  his  office  in  a  street 
hard  by — call  it  Mersey  street,  and  for  the 
reason  that  Mr.  Moss  Moses  had  a  furnish¬ 
ed  place  to  let  which  his  advertisement  call- 
ed“  two  ^acious  counting-rooms” — good¬ 


ness  knows  I  never  counted  much  there 
in  the  shape  of  coin  ;  and  I  did  not  like 
the  situation  ;  nor  the  narrow,  dark  stair¬ 
case  ;  nor  the  look  of  the  boy  of  Hebrew 
extraction  who  bawled  “  Cub  id,”  when  I 
knocked,  and  told  me  “  Mr.  Boses  would 
be  id  at  eight  o’clock  ;  ”  but  twenty-five 
|>ounds  a  year  was  very  cheap,  so  1  told 
my  young  friend  I  would  call  at  that  time, 
and  look  at  the  “counting-rooms.” 

How  well  I  remember  that  night  ! 
The  ferry-boats  from  the  Cheshire  shore 
gliding  along  w'ith  their  lights  twinkling 
like  glowworms,  the  vast  hull  of  the  Great 
Eastern  just  visible  in  the  Sloyne,  the 
sijuared  yards  and  all  a-taut  look  of  a 
seventy-four  of  the  old  school,  showing 
black  and  distinct  against  the  daffodil  sky, 
and  the  lap  of  the  swell  against  the  under 
timbers  of  the  stage — 1  was  inclined  to  be 
sentimental ;  but  Mr.  Moss  Moses  claimed 
my  attention,  and  once  more  I  entered  his 
office,  and  found  him  awaiting  me.  He 
was  a  little,  fat,  good-tempered  Jew,  who 
spoke  decent  English  ;  and  who,  I  after¬ 
wards  found  out,  was  constantly  affinning 
in  season,  and  out  of  season,  that  he  was 
no  descendant  of  Abraham. 

“  Hillo,  Brunton  !  ”  he  cried,  jumping 
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from  his  chair.  “  My  lad  told  me  you’d 
been  ;  where  have  you  been  these  two 
months  and  more?  Look  here,  old  fellow, 
I’ve  advertised  your  place ;  but  you  can 
have  it  on  the  old  terms.” 

”  Some  mistake,  sir,  I  believe,”  and  I 
handed  him  a  card  bearing  the  inscription 
“  Charles  Harker.” 

He  took  it  and  held  it  to  the  gas-light, 
looked  at  the  back,  considered  it  endways, 
and  j)ondered  over  it  upside  down.  Then 
taking  the  candle  his  clerk  had  brought, 
held  it  close  to  my  face. 

“  If  yon  are  not  disixjsed  to  proceed  to 
business,  I  will  bid  you  good-night,”  said 
I,  greatly  annoyed  at  his  manner. 

“  It’s  him,  and  it  ain’t  hi?n,”  he  said 
aloud  ;  “  Carl  never  could  look  a  man  in 
the  face  as  this  one  does.  And  yet  I 
don’t  see  my  way  through  the  features.” 

“  There  is  no  necessity  for  you  to 
trouble  yourself  al)out  my  features  !  ”  I 
exclaimed,  opening  the  door — “  good 
night.  ” 

“  Stop,  stop,  my  good  sir  !  and  don’t  be 
offended.  It  was  a  mistake.  All  Isaac’s 
mistake,  upon  my  honor.” 

“All  a  bistake,”  echoed  young  Isaac. 

My  curiosity  was  excited,  and,  besides,  I 
really  wanted  the  offices  ;  and  I  therefore 
allowed  myself  to  be  persuaded  into  mount¬ 
ing  the  narrow  staircase,  until  we  faced  a 
door  bearing  the  name  of  Bninton  on  it  in 
white  letters,  and  having  the  two  upper 
panels  glazed,  more,  I  should  imagine,  to 
supply  light  to  the  staircase  than  for  ad¬ 
mission  of  light  to  the  office. 

Mr.  Moss  produced  a  ke)",  and  turning 
to  me  with  a  good-natured  smile,  said, 
“  I’d  have  sworn  you  were  Brunton  five 
minutes  ago,  but  I  am  sure  now  that 
I  was  wrong,  Carl  always  swore  as  he 
came  upstairs,  and  you  haven’t.  It’s 
Brunton’s  face  all  but  the  eyes,  and  I’d 
swear  to  the  eyes  anywhere.  ’I'hat  is  to 
the  twinkle  of  ’em,  you  know.” 

And  he  unlocked  the  door  and  invited 
me  within. 

Walking  to  a  table  on  which  he  had 
placed  the  light,  I  took  a  chair,  and  pro¬ 
duced  my  pocket-book. 

“  Before  we  go  further,  Mr.  Moss,  let  us 
quite  understand  each  other.  I  have  no 
wish  to  derive  any  benefit  from  any  vir¬ 
tues  Mr.  Brunton  may  possess,  and  I  am 
going  to  convince  you  that  I  am  what  I 
represent  myself  to  be.  Be  good  enough 
to  read  that  letter.” 

New  Sxues.— Vol.  XII.,  No.  2. 


It  was  one  from  a  merchant  in  the 
north,  only  received  that  morning,  and 
mentioned  circumstances  which  were  suf¬ 
ficient  to  settle  any  doubts  as  to  my  iden¬ 
tity. 

Mr.  Moss  read  it,  folded  it  up  briskly, 
and  presented  it  to  me  with  a  bow. 

“  Sir,  I  aj)oIogize.  I  confess  that  up  to 
this  moment  I  fancied  it  was  Carl  ;  but 
what  puzzled  me  was,  that  such  a  surly 
fellow  should  take  to  larking  and  playing 
the  fool.  You  are  very  much  like  my  last 
tenant,  sir,  that  is  all.” 

“  Very  well ;  now  that  matter  is  settled, 
let  us  look  at  the  rooms.” 

'I'he  lighted  gas  showed  me  a  large  one 
and  very  barely  furnished.  I'here  was  a 
large  leather-covered  table  with  a  desk 
on  it,  four  chairs,  an  inkstand,  and  a  par¬ 
tially  filled  waste-i)aper  basket,  and  that 
was  all. 

“  Rather  meagre,  Mr.  Moss.” 

“  Now,  my  dear  sir,  what  more  could 
you  want  ?  Would  you  like  a  safe  ?  I’ve 
got  one  to  spare  down-stairs  and  you 
shall  have  it,  and  a  new  mat  for  your  feet 
— there  now — I  hate  haggling.” 

“  Let  me  see  the  other  room,  please.” 

1 1  was  one  which  a  person  sitting  at  the 
table  would  have  right  opposite  to  him, 
and  it  had  no  door.  “  It  was  a  clerk’s 
office,”  Mr.  Moss  said,  “and  you  wanted 
your  eye  on  such,  chaps.”  I  suggested 
that  the  principal  might  sometimes  want 
privacy,  whereuixjn  he  said  “he  had  the 
door  downstairs  and  it  should  be  hung  at 
once  if  I  wished  it.”  But  having  no  in¬ 
tention  of  engaging  a  clerk  at  present  I 
told  him  it  was  of  no  consequence. 

The  room  was  about  half  the  size  of 
the  outer  one,  and  contained  a  desk  and 
stool.  There  was  a  large  closet  for  coals 
and  such  like  matters,  and  a  good  allow¬ 
ance  of  dust  and  cobwebs  all  over. 

“  I’ll  have  it  cleaned  up  to-morrow,”  said 
Mr.  Moss.  “  It  looks  beautifiil  when 
clean,  and  you’ll  find  the  desk  to  be  real 
Spanish  mahogany.” 

They  would ‘suit  me  well  enough,  and  I 
told  Mr.  Moss  so;  paid  him  a  quarter’s 
rent  in  advance,  and  rose  to  depart. 

“  Oh !  by-the-way,  Mr.  Moss,”  I  ex¬ 
claimed,  a  sudden  thought  striking  me ; 
“  I  will  send  a  man  to  paint  my  name 
on  the  door,  and  on  the  wall  down¬ 
stairs.” 

“  Very  good,  sir ;  I  would  do  it  at  once 
if  I  were  you.  Carl  was  a  loose  fish,  and. 
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if  you  delayed  it  until  you  got  here  you 
might  be  annoyed.” 

“  How  so  ?  What  was  he  ?  ” 

“Take  a  cigar  first,  Mr.  Harker,  you’ll 
find  no  better  in  Liverpool.  Lord  !  how 
like  him  you  do  look  when  I  don’t  see 
your  eyes.” 

“  And  yet  I  have  not  been  thought  to 
resemble  a  loose  fish  before,  Mr.  Moss.” 

“  I  didn’t  mean  that.  Have  you  never 
seen  an  ugly  person  resemble  a  very 
handsome  one?  I  have  many  a  time. 
Well,  about  Carl :  he  was  here  about 
two  years,  and  call  me  a  Jew  if  I  could 
reckon  him  up.  He  used  to  come  here 
about  noon,  and  work  up  to  eight  or 
nine  o’clock  at  night  ;  but  what  business 
he  worked  at  1  could  never  find  out.  I 
know  he  had  a  big  ledger,  and  two  or 
three  such  books  ;  but  a  big  ledger  won’t 
make  a  business  any  more  than  a  big  car¬ 
pet-bag  will,  and  he  always  carried  one. 
He  would  come  and  smoke  a  cigar  with 
me  now  and  then ;  but  I  never  came  up 
here  during  all  that  time  and  he  kept  this 
door  locked.  He  always  seemed  to  be 
expecting  a  blow  did  poor  Carl,  more  like 
a  rat  in  a  comer  than  anything  else,  poor 
beggar  !  Well,  sir,  one  morning  I  found 
the  key  on  my  mat,  and  found  the  place 
just  as  you  see  it,  and  have  never  seen 
Carl  since.  One  or  two  queer-looking 
men  have  inquired  about  him,  and  asked 
if  he  was  coming  back,  and  I  said  most 
likely  he  would,  and  likely  enough  he  will.” 

“  Not  at  all  an  interesting  story,”  I 
thought,  and  I  felt  inclined  to  yawn  in  Mr. 
Moss’s  face  ;  but  I  thanked  him  for  his 
information,  and  promised  to  take  posses¬ 
sion  in  three  days,  which  I  spent  in  pre¬ 
senting  my  letters  of  introduction,  and 
making  other  arrangements  for  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  my  plans. 

At  length  the  eventful  day  arrived,  and 
T  stood  in  my  own  office,  with  my  name 
emblazoned  on  the  door  and  jiassage  wall. 
I  was  waiting  for  a  friend  to  call  on  me 
(who,  by-the-way,  had  promised  to  put  me 
in  the  way  of  doing  some  business  that 
very  day),  and  felt  impatient  for  his  arrival 
in  consequence. 

The  office  was  clean  and  tidy,  and  the 
floors  had  been  well  scnibbed. 

Why  hadn’t  they  emptied  the  waste- 
paper  basket  of  all  that  lumber  ? 

The  office-keeper  had  lighted  a  fire,  and 
I  took  up  the  basket  to  perform  the  opera¬ 
tion  myself ;  but  from  some  cause  or  other 
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I  placed  it  on  the  table  and  began  idly  to 
burn  the  scraps  one  by  one. 

I  had  nearly  disposed  of  them  all  when 
a  scrap  attracted  my  attention  and  1  read 
it.  It  was  tom  so  as  to  leave  a  few  words 
intact,  and  it  ran  thus— 

“  Louise  has  given  your  description, 
and  you  may  rely  on  our  finding  you.  For¬ 
ward  the  plates  at  once,  or - ” 

Then  another  piece  of  mysterious  paper, 
apparently  a  plan  of  some  place  or  other. 

VVhat  did  this  mean  ? 

Hut  I  had  no  time  to  consider,  for  my 
friend  entered,  and  putting  the  two  pieces 
of  paper  in  my  drawer,  I  emptied  the 
basket  in  the  fire,  and  went  out  with  him 
to  do  a  good  day’s  work. 

Returning  late  in  the  evening,  I  relit 
the  fire,  and  addressed  myself  to  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  two  important  letters  to  be  posted 
by  11.30  that  night,  in  order  to  be  in  lime 
for  the  Cunard  liner,  which  sailed  early  in 
the  morning  ;  and  then  it  was  that  the  black 
darkness  of  the  doorless  room  opposite  to 
me  began  to  trouble  me  most. 

It  had  troubled  me  before,  but  on  this 
night  it  troubled  me  tenfold.  From  child¬ 
hood  I  have  been  imaginative,  and  know¬ 
ing  this,  I  stirred  the  fire,  called  myself 
an  ass,  and  went  on  with  my  letter.  But 
not  for  long.  My  eyes  wandered  to  the 
black  darkness  of  the  doorway,  and  I 
began  to  ransack  my  memory  for  statistics 
of  men  who  could  tell  by  some  occult 
power  if  any  one  were  hidden  in  the  room 
they  entered  ;  and  I  laughed  aloud  when 
1  remembered  that  I  had  read  of  one 
sensitive  gentleman,  who  by  this  same  oc¬ 
cult  sense  had  found  that  a  surgeon’s 
skeleton  was  in  a  closet  behind  him. 

I  own  1  dislike  being  in  the  dark,  but  I 
will  do  myself  the  justice  to  say  that  I 
have  resolution  enough  to  overcome  the 
dislike. 

I'herefore  I  proposed  to  myself  to  ver)' 
quietly  walk  into  the  dark  room  which 
troubled  me  (and  without  a  light),  look 
out  of  the  windows,  and  slowly  return. 

I  went — the  very  first  step  beyond  the 
threshold  dispelled  my  fears.  1  could  see 
the  glimmer  of  the  stars  through  the  glass, 
hear  the  rattle  of  the  cabs  outside.  Why, 
it  was  quite  a  cheerful  place,  after  all ! 

Ha !  there  was  a  shuffling  noise  there 
by  the  closet,  and  then  my  fears  returned 
and  overpowered  me.  I  strove  to  walk 
out  like  a  tragedy  hero ;  but  my  pace 
quickened  as  I  neared  the  door,  and  heard 
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the  shuffling  noise  close  to  me,  anti  the 
next  moment  a  iwwerful  hand  was  at  my 
throat,  and  helpless  on  the  floor  with  the 
cold  muzzle  of  a  pistol  pressed  to  my 
head,  I  was  bound  and  dragged  into  the 
outer  office,  thrust  into  my  chair  and  con¬ 
fronted  by  two  (juiet-looking  men,  one  of 
whom  laid  his  revolver  on  the  table,  saying 
at  the  same  time  with  an  ugly  sneer  :  “  So, 
Brunton,  we  have  caught  you  at  last.” 

CHAPTER  n. 

The  speaker  was  a  mild,  intelligent- 
looking  man  of  about  thirty-five.  In  a 
proper  dress  he  would  have  looked  like  a 
high-church  clergyman.  His  companion 
was  evidently  a  foreigner,  and  I  imagine  a 
(lerman.  He  was  about  fifty  years  of  age 
and  wore  spectacles,  and  a  profusion  of 
beard  and  whiskers  covered  more  than 
half  his  face.  But  he  had  a  winning  smile 
and  good  teeth,  which  he  often  took  an 
opportunity  of  showing. 

“  We  have  found  you  at  last.” 

I  am  thankful  to  say  that  I  am  not  ner¬ 
vous  when  I  see  a  danger,  and  I  boldly  re¬ 
plied — 

“  My  name  is  Harker  and  not  Brunton  ; 
Mr.  Moss,  the  landlord  of  these  premises, 
has  noticed  my  resemblance  to  his  late 
tenant,  and  is  satisfied  that  I  am  not  the 
same.  Depend  upon  it  that  I  shall  make 
you  repent  this  outrage.  ” 

I  tried  to  rise  to  call  for  help  from  the 
street,  but  the  pistol  was  cocked  and  point¬ 
ed  at  me,  and  there  was  that  in  the  man’s 
face  which  cautioned  me  against  rashness 
in  my  helpless  position. 

“  I  will  sit  down,”  I  replied,  “  and  hear 
what  you  have  to  say ;  but  if  I  choose  to 
do  it  I  shall  do  my  best  to  raise  an  alarm 
in  spite  of  your  revolver.” 

“  Veil  spoke,  Carl,”  said  the  foreigner  ; 
“  Louise  always  say  he  a  plucky  one.” 

“  Now  then,  Brunton,”  whispered  the 
other,  “let  us  have  no  nonsense.  W’e 
have  not  met  before,  it  is  true,  but  Louise 
has  so  well  described  you,  that  putting 
another  name  on  your  door  was  simply 
idiotic.  Besides  one  of  ours  has  watched 
for  your  return,  and  we  communicated 
with  him  directly  we  landed.  Go  free  if 
you  like,  but  we  will  have  the  plates." 

“  Dat’s  the  matter  vid  us,”  echoed  the 
German  ;  “  ve  vill  have  the  plates.” 

“  I  know  nothing  of  any  plates,”  I  cried, 
“nor  of  Ix)uise,  nor  of  you.  All  I  know 


is,  that  you  will  see  the  inside  of  a  prison 
very  shortly.” 

“And  you  think  you  can  throw  us, 
throw  ME  over  in  this  way  1  Do  you 
think  you  deal  with  children  ?  ” 

“  I  think  I  deal  with  a  burglar.  Most 
certainly  with  a  rascal  of  some  sort  or 
other.” 

Here  my  two  friends  held  a  whispered 
conference.  Then  he  of  the  revolver 
turned  sharply  towards  me. 

“Will  you  marry  I.ouise?  Will  you 
give  up  the  plates,  and  marry  my  sister  ?  ” 

“  She  lofe  you  like  old  boots,”  added 
the  German  ;  and  from  which  I  opine  that 
he  prided  himself  on  a  knowledge  of  Eng¬ 
lish  idiom. 

In  spite  of  my  serious  position  I  was  get¬ 
ting  thoroughly  amused.  'I'he  dark  door¬ 
way  held  unknown  terrors  to  my  excited 
imagination  ;  but  two  commonplace  fellows 
who  had  made  a  mistake  only  caused  a 
feeling  of  merriment,  even  in  spite  of  the 
revolver. 

“  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  oblige  you,”  I 
replied.  “  I  am  flattered  by  the  lady’s 
preference  ;  but  having  one  wife  already, 
I  fear  I  must  decline  taking  a  second ; 
and  as  for  the  plates,  please  explain  what 
you  mean.” 

The  answer  to  this  flippant  speech  was 
a  blow  on  the  face,  which  sent  the  blood 
streaming  on  the  floor. 

“  You’ll  remember  insulting  the  sister 
of  Louis  Orlotf !  Here,  Baron,  let  us  gag 
him,  and  search ;  he  will  be  raising  •  an 
alarm  presently.” 

'rhey  thnist  a  piece  of  rope  between 
my  teeth,  compressing  my  windpi|>e  to 
make  me  open  my  mouth ;  and  there  I 
sat  helpless  whilst  they  turned  out  the 
contents  of  my  desk  and  drawers,  not  for¬ 
getting  my  cashbox,  which  was  opened 
with  a  key  taken  from  my  waistcoat 
pocket,  and  the  contents  appropriated. 
Knowing  that  the  two  scraps  of  paper  I 
had  found  in  the  waist-paper  basket,  and 
placed  in  my  drawer,  must  have  reference 
to  their  vLsit,  I  watched  very  anxiously 
when  they  opened  it.  But  they  escaped 
notice,  and  I  felt  that  I  had  got  some  clue 
to  the  mystery,  even  if  these  men  escaped  ; 
and  I  had  quite  determined  that  they 
should  not  escape,  for  I  was  insecurely 
bound,  and  had  been  working  hard  to  get 
my  right  hand  free,  and,  thanks  to  having 
a  very  narrow  one,  I  now  found  myself 
able  to  slip  it  through  the  loop  which  en- 
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circled  the  wrist ;  but  I  “  bided  my  time,” 
for  I  saw  that  a  false  move  might  bring  a 
bullet  through  my  head. 

“  De  plates  is  in  ze  oder  room,  Carl 
Brunton,  mon  ami,”  said  the  Baron,  smil¬ 
ing,  and  patting  my  shoulder.  “Vy  not 
say  ?  Vy  shoot  we  you  ?  You  do  dem 
so  well,  ve  no  get  any  like  dem.  And 
you  use  them  yourself,  and  den,  Ach  Gott ! 
you  upset  de  cart  of  de  apple.” 

“Yes,”  I  thought ;  “and  it’s  odd  to  me 
if  I  don’t  upset  your  cart  of  de  apple  be¬ 
fore  long.” 

“In  dare;  in  back  room?”  asked  the 
Baron,  with  another  amiable  smile. 

I  said,  “  Yes,”  with  my  eyes. 

“See  now,  my  Louis,  you  were  too 
rough.  You  into  him  pitch  like  dam. 
So  see  him  amiable.”  Then  to  me — 

“And  you  vill  marry  Louise,  who  love 
you  like  old  boots  ?  ” 

My  other  hand  was  free  now.  I  tried 
to  speak,  and  implored  with  my  eyes  for 
the  gag  to  be  removed. 

The  Baron  removed  it,  and  while  doing 
so  I  resolved  on  a  plan  of  operations. 

“  You  will  marry  Louise  and  give  us 
the  plates  ?  ” 

“  I  will  give  you  every  satisfaction.” 

“That  is  business,”  said  I.ouis  Orloff, 
coming  forward.  “  h'irst  the  plates. 
Then  you  return  with  us  to  New  York, 
and  keep  your  promise  to  Louise.  Why 
give  us  this  trouble  ?  I  tell  you  frankly 
diat  the  expense  will  be  deducted  from 
your  share,  and  that  you  will  be  strictly 
watched  in  future.  I  should  have  cut 
your  throat  but  for  my  promise  to  Louise. 
Now,  where  are  the  plates  ? 

“  I>ook  in  the  closet  in  the  next  room  ; 
rake  out  the  coals,  and  take  what  you 
find.” 

“Good.  Come,  Baron.” 

And  they  left  me  to  oi>erate  on  the 
coals.  Springing  up,  I  seized  the  revolver, 
darted  to  the  door,  and  in  a  moment  had 
locked  them  in.  But  my  triumph  was  of 
short  duration  :  for  Orloff  was  on  the 
other  side  like  lightning,  the  rotten  wood¬ 
work  tore  out  under  his  vigorous  wrench, 
and  his  hand  was  on  my  throat  before  1 
could  grope  my  way  to  the  stairs. 

Then  I  kfiew  that  life  depended  on  the 
struggle,  and  I  fought  like  one  possessed 
for  the  revolver.  The  Baron  came  to  his 
fiiend’s  help ;  but  I  found  time  and  op- 
|)ortunity  to  send  him  reeling  to  the  ground. 
Orloff  was  the  weaker  man,  but  he  outdid 
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me  in  skill ;  and  a  dexterous  feint  threw 
me  off  my  guard,  leaving  the  revolver  in 
his  hands. 

Purple  with  passion,  he  fired  instantly, 
and  I  felt  a  sharp  sting  in  my  left  shoulder ; 
and  then  all  earthly  things  seemed  to  be 
fading  away,  and  a  world  beyond  opening 
to  view. 

When  I  recovered,  I  found  myself  laid 
on  a  mattress  on  the  office-table,  and  my 
wife  tearfully  bending  over  me.  There 
was  a  calm-faced  surgeon,  too,  who  show¬ 
ed  me  the  ball  he  had  extracted,  and  told 
me  to  cheer  up,  for  I  should  be  better  in 
a  few  days,  for  no  damage  was  done. 
Mr.  Moss  was  there  too,  and  came  to  my 
bed — I  mean  my  tableside,  and  whispered 
how  he  had  been  called  up  by  the  police, 
who,  hearing  a  pistol-shot,  had  come  up¬ 
stairs,  and  arrested  Orloff  and  the  Baron, 
and,  finding  me  on  the  ground  bleeding, 
had  sent  for  a  surgeon  and  my  wife,  having 
found  my  private  address  from  a  letter  in 
my  j)Ocket. 

I  was  only  faint  from  loss  of  blood  ;  the 
bullet  did  little  damage,  and  I  preferred 
getting  up,  and  then  gave  an  account  of 
the  evening’s  adventure,  not  noticing  at 
the  time  that  a  tall  inspector  of  police 
was  in  the  room. 

“  Will  you  kindly  show  me  those  pieces 
of  pajier  ?  ”  he  said,  advancing.  “  1  have 
the  men  in  Mr.  Moss’s  office  ;  but  beyond 
the  assault  on  you  I  have  no  evidence 
against  them  ;  but  I  know  them  well.” 

I  produced  them,  and  the  insjiector 
fastened  on  the  one  which  seemed  to  be 
a  jilan,  then  looking  around,  said — 

“  This  is  a  plan  of  your  office.” 

“Call  me  a  Jew  if  it  ain’t !  ”  exclaimed 
Mr.  Moss,  taking  it. 

“  Yes,  it  is  certainly  a  plan  of  your  office. 
See,  here  is  the  doorway,  and  there  comes 
the  other  room.  Then  there  is  a  cross 
against  the  fireplace  in  this  room,  on  what 
1  judge  from  the  lines  to  mean  the  fourth 
board  from  the  hearthstone,  and  another 
cross  against  the  sixth  from  the  hearthstone 
in  the  other  room.  Get  a  crowbar,  Mr. 
Moss.” 

“  There’s  one  downstairs.” 

I  do  believe  that  if  you’d  asked  for  a 
crocodile  he  would  have  got  one  “  down¬ 
stairs.” 

Crowbar  and  a  policeman  to  wield  it 
were  soon  produced,  and  then  the  mysteiy 
was  unravelled. 

Close  to  where  I  sat  were  unearthed 
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several  copper  plates  for  the  forging  of 
Russian  rouble  notes  of  various  amounts  ; 
and  in  the  back  room  under  the  flooring 
were  found  several  hundreds  of  well- 
executed  forgeries  carefully  soldered  up 
in  a  tin  case,  together  with  correspondence 
implicating  Orloif  and  the  Baron.  It  ap¬ 
peared  that  Brunton  was  engaged  by  a 
New  York  gang  to  engrave  the  plates,  and 
that  he  had  never  seen  his  employers,  the 
agent  between  them  being  the  Louise 
before  mentioned,  whose  fair  hand  I  had 
been  compelled  to  decline.  Brunton  had 
evidently  become  frightened,  and  had  fled. 
He  was  no  traitor,  or  he  would  have 
decamped  with  the  plates.  Perhaps  the 
dread  of  having  to  espouse  Louise  may 
have  had  to  do  with  his  flight.  She  was  a 
very  handsome  woman,  if  I  may  judge 
from  a  photograph  of  her  found  in  the  tin 
case,  but  looked  like  one  accustomed  to 
rule,  and  who  would  not  hesitate  to 
administer  wholesome  correction  to  her 
spouse. 

Assisted  into  a  carriage  which  was  waiting, 
I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  Baron 
and  Orlotf  brought  down  in  handcuff's,  the 
Baron  regarding  me  with  a  sweet  smile, 
and  Orlotf  scowling  on  me  like  a  fiend.  I 
did  not  prosecute,  for  they  were  so  well 
known  to  the  police  as  forgers,  that  there 
was  evidence  enough  for  the  Russian  Em¬ 
bassy  to  procure  a  conviction  and  a  sen¬ 
tence  of  ten  years’,  penal  servitude  ;  and  in 
due  time  I  recovered,  and  dismissed  the 
matter  from  my  mind. 

But  I  had  not  heard  the  last  of  it  About 
twelve  months  after  the  trial  and  condem¬ 
nation  of  the  Baron  and  his  friend  there 
came  one  night  a  timid  knock  at  my  office 
door,  and  my  clerk  (for  I  had  such  a  lux¬ 
ury  then)  ushered  in  what,  at  first  sight, 
seemed  to  be  a  moving  bundle  of  rags. 
Strictly  speaking,  the  bundle  of  rags  in¬ 
sisted  on  seeing  me,  and  ushered  itself  in, 
spite  of  all  remonstrances. 

It  came  and  stood  before  me,  and  re¬ 
solved  itself  into  the  resemblance  of  a 
man — a  man  lean,  haggard,  sunken-eyed, 
ragged,  and  dirty,  but  with  a  face  some¬ 
thing  like  my  own  ;  and  without  putting  a 
question,  I  knew  that  I  stood  face  to  face 
with  Carl  Brunton,  and  I  addressed  the 
rags  by  that  name. 

“  1  took  that  name,  ”  the  poor,  shivering 
thing  replied,  “but  my  name  is — but  no 
matter.  May  I  speak  to  you?” 

“  Yes  ;  go  on.” 


“  Will  you  give  me  some  drink  first  ? 

I  have  had  none  to-day,  and  I  feel  delirium 
tremens  coming  on.  Oh  !  how  cold  it  is, 
and  how  I  shiver  !  ” 

I  sent  the  clerk  for  some  brandy,  which 
he  took  raw,  and  with  shaking  hand  held 
out  the  glass  for  more. 

“1  imagine  it  is  Mr.  Moss  you  want  to 
see,  is  it  not  ?  If  so,  you  will  find  him 
to-morrow,  at  ten  o’clock.” 

“  No,  no,  you,  you  I  want — I — I  am 
very  poor,  very  poor.  Will  you  give  me 
sixpence  ?  ” 

I  gave  him  half-a-crown. 

“  Now  what  can  I  do  for  you?” 

“  I — I  left  some  property  here  when  I 
went  away.  You  won’t  refuse  to  give  it 
up  ?  I  seem  poor,  but  I  am  rich — ah  ! 
so  rich  ! — and  I  will  pay  you  well.” 

“You  mean  the  forged  rouble-notes 
and  the  plate  you  engraved  them  from  ?  ” 

“  Ah  !  Who  told  you  that  ?  Then  you 
have  found  them,  and  used  them  ?  I  ran 
away  from  them,  and  wished  to  lead  a 
better  life,  but  they  drew  me  back ;  and 
now  you  have  robbed  me,  and  I  shall 
starve.” 

I  explained  to  the  poor  wretch  what 
had  become  of  his  possessions,  and  how 
they  were  found,  and  inquired  if  he  had 
not  heard  of  the  fate  of  his  accomplices. 

“  No  ;  I  have  been  wandering  about 
the  country,  living  in  hospitals  and  work- 
houses,  because  they  hunt  me  down  from 
place  to  place.  They  will  kill  me  as  they 
killed  the  Posen  Jew  and  the  engraver  at 
Stockholm,  all  because  they  demanded  a 
fair  share.  I’he^  arc  dogging  me  to-night 
— one  of  them  is  outside  now.  .Let  me 
see,  what  did  I  come  here  for  ?  Oh,  six- 
jience.  Lend  me  sixpence  ;  I’ll  give  you 
a  hundred  pounds  for  it  to-morrow.” 

1  made  a  further  donation,  and,  as  the 
man  was  evidently  in  a  state  of  delirium, 
1  told  my  clerk  to  fetch  a  medical  man. 
But  before  he  could  execute  the  order, 
the  bundle  of  rags  crept  down  the  narrow 
stairs,  sitting  on  each  step,  and  wriggling 
by  aid  of  his  hands  to  the  next  below, 
whilst  we,  unable  to  pass  him,  looked  on, 
wondering  how  it  would  all  end. 

The  street  gained,  he  stood  upright,  and 
casting  a  terrified  glance  around,  fled  away 
into  the  darkness,  and  we,  following  in 
the  direction  he  had  taken,  learned  shortly 
afterwards  that  a  beggar  had  thrown  himself 
into  the  Mersey  from  St.  George’s  land¬ 
ing-stage,  and  had  sunk  to  rise  no  more. 
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His  body  was  never  found,  and  I,  hav¬ 
ing  had  enough  of  Mersey  street,  moved 
my  quarters,  much  to  the  regret  of  Mr. 
Moss,  for,  quoth  he,  “  Two  of  ’em  are  at 
Portland,  and  another  at  the  bottom  of 
the  river;  so  you  may  call  me  a  Jew  if 
any  one  troubles  you  again.” 

But  I  went ;  and  the  office  is  still  with- 
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out  a  tenant,  and  I  shudder  when  I  pass 
through  the  street  at  night,  and  looking 
up,  see  the  two  black  diining  windows, 
like  two  great  eyes  watching  me,  and  fancy 
I  can  see  a  shadowy  form  in  rags,  pressing 
its  face  tp  the  glass,  and  gibbering  and 
mowing  at  the  busy  stream  of  human  life 
which  surges  to  and  fro  forever. 


The  Academy. 

LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  FARADAY.* 

BY  DR.  BENCE  JONES. 


Undertaken  and  executed  in  a  reve¬ 
rent  and  loving  spirit,  this  work  makes 
Faraday  the  virtual  writer  of  his  own  life  ; 
his  letters,  lectures,  and  the  extracts  from 
his  journals,  being  arranged  and  united  so 
as  to  form  a  repertory  of  exceeding  inter¬ 
est  and  importance,  by  Dr.  Bence  Jones. 

Everybody  now  knows  the  story  of 
Farada/s  birth :  that  his  father  was  a 
smith ;  that  he  was  born  at  Newington 
Butts  in  1791;  that  he  slid  along  the 
London  pavements,  a  bright-eyed  errand 
boy,  with  a  load  of  brown  curls  upon  his 
head  and  a  packet  of  newspapers  under 
his  arm  ;  that  the  lad’s  master  was  a  book¬ 
seller  and  bookbinder, — a  kindly  man,  who 
became  attached  to  the  little  fellow  and 
in  due  time  made  him  his  apprentice  with¬ 
out  fee  ;  that  during  his  apprenticeship 
he  found  his  api)etite  for  knowledge  pro¬ 
voked  and  strengthened  by  the  books  he 
stitched  and  covered.  Thus  he  grew  in 
wisdom  and  stature  to  his  year  of  legal 
manhood,  when  he  appears  in  the  volumes 
before  us  as  a  writer  of  letters,  which  re¬ 
veal  his  occupation,  acquirements,  and 
tone  of  mind.  His  corresjKjndent  w'as  a 
Mr.  Abbott,  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  who,  with  a  forecast  of  his  friend’s 
greatness,  preserved  his  letters  and  pro¬ 
duced  them  at  the  proper  time. 

In  later  years  Faratlay  always  carried 
in  his  jKKket  a  blank  card  on  which  he 
jotted  down  in  pencil  his  thoughts  and 
memoranda.  He  made  his  notes  in  the 
laboratory,  in  the  theatre,  and  in  the 
streets.  This  distrust  of  his  memory  re¬ 
veals  itself  in  his  first  letter  to  Abbott. 
To  a  proposition  that  no  new  inquiry 
should  be  started  between  them  before 
the  old  one  had  been  exhaustively  discus- 
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sed,  Faraday  objects.  “  Your  notion,” 
he  says,  “  I  can  hardly  allow,  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reason  :  ideas  and  thoughts  spring 
up  in  my  mind  which  are  irrevocably  lost 
for  want  of  noting  at  the  time.”  Cientle 
as  he  seemed,  he  wished  to  have  his  own 
way,  and  he  had  it  throughout  his  life. 
Differences  of  opinion  sometimes  arise 
between  the  two  friends,  and  then  they 
resolutely  face  each  other.  “  I  accept 
your  offer  to  fight  it  out  with  joy,  and  shall 
in  the  battle  of  experience  cause  not  pain, 
but,  I  hope,  pleasure.”  Faraday  notes 
his  own  imjietuosity,  and  incessantly 
checks  it.  There  is  at  times  something 
mechanical  in  his  self-restr.aint.  In  an¬ 
other  nature  it  would  have  hardened  into 
mere  “  correctness  ”  of  conduct ;  but  his 
overflowing  affections  jirevented  this  in 
his  case.  'I'he  habit  became  a  second  na¬ 
ture  to  him  at  last,  and  lent  serenity  to 
his  later  years. 

In  October  1812  he  was  engaged  by  a 
Mr.  De  la  Roche  as  a  journeyman  Ixjok- 
binder ;  but  the  situation  did  not  suit  him. 
His  master  ap]>ears  to  have  been  an  austere 
and  passionate  man,  and  Faraday  was  to 
the  last  degree  sensitive.  All  his  life  he 
continued  so.  He  suffered  at  times  from 
dejection ;  and  a  certain  grimness,  too, 
pervaded  his  moods.  “  At  present,”  he 
writes  to  Abbott,  “  I  am  as  serious  as  you 
can  be,  and  would  not  scruple  to  speak  a 
truth  to  any  human  being,  whatever  re- 
jmgnance  it  might  give  rise  to.  Being  in 
this  state  of  mind  I  should  have  refrained 
from  writing  to  you,  did  I  not  conceive 
from  the  general  tenor  of  your  letters  that 
your  mind  is,  at  proper  times,  occupied 
upon  serious  subjects  to  the  exclu.sion  of 
those  that  are  frivolous.”  Plainly  he  had 
fallen  into  that  stem  puritan  mood,  which 
not  only  crucifies  the  flesh,  affections,  and 
lusts  of  him  who  harbors  it,  but  is  often 
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a  cause  of  disturbed  digestion  to  his 
friends.  . 

About  three  months  after  his  engage¬ 
ment  with  De  la  Roche,  Faraday  quitted 
him  and  bookbinding  together.  He  had 
heard  Davy,  copied  his  lectures,  and  writ¬ 
ten  to  him  entreating  to  be  released  from 
'IVade  which  he  hated  and  enabled  to 
])ursue  Science.  Davy  recognized  the 
merit  of  his  corresjwndent,  kept  his  eye 
upon  him,  and,  when  occasion  offered, 
drove  to  his  door  and  sent  in  a  letter  of¬ 
fering  him  the  post  of  assistant  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  Royal  Institution.  He 
was  engaged  uj)on  the  ist  of  March,  1812, 
and  on  the  8th  we  find  him  extracting  the 
sugar  from  beet-root.  He  joined  the  City 
I’liilosophical  Society,  which  had  been 
founded  by  Mr.  'ratum  in  1808.  “The 
discipline  was  very  sturdy,  the  remarks 
very  plain,  and  the  results  most.valuable." 
Faraday  derived  great  profit  from  this  little 
association.  In  the  laboratory  he  had  a 
discipline  sturdier  still.  Roth  Davy  and 
himself  were  at  this  time  cut  and  bruised 
by  explosions  of  chloride  of  nitrogen. 
()ne  explosion  was  so  rapid  “  as  to  blow 
my  hand  open,  tear  away  a  part  of  one 
nail,  and  make  my  fingers  so  sore  that  I 
cannot  use  them  easily.”  In  another  ex- 
|)eriment  “the  tube  and  receiver  were 
blown  to  pieces,  I  got  a  cut  on  the  head, 
and  Sir  Humphrey  a  bruise  on  his  hand.” 
.•\nd  again  si)eaking  of  the  same  substance, 
he  says  “  when  put  in  the  pump  and  ex¬ 
hausted,  it  stood  for  a  moment,  and  then 
exploded  with  a  fearful  noise.  Roth  Sir 
H.  and  I  had  masks  on,  but  I  escaped 
this  time  the  best.  Sir  H.  had  his  face 
cut  in  two  places  al>out  the  chin,  and  a 
violent  blow  on  the  forehead  struck  through 
a  considerable  thickness  of  silk  and  lea¬ 
ther.”  It  was  this  same  substance  that 
blew  out  the  eye  of  Dulong. 

Over  and  over  again,  even  at  this  early 
date,  we  can  di.scern  the  <juality  which, 
com|)ounded  with  his  rare  intellecual  flow¬ 
er,  made  him  a  great  experimental  phi¬ 
losopher.  This  was  his  desire  to  see  facts, 
and  not  to  rest  contented  with  the  descrip¬ 
tions  of  them.  He  frequently  pits  the  eye 
against  the  ear,  and  affirms  the  enormous 
superiority  of  the  organ  of  vision.  Late 
in  life  I  have  heard  him  say  that  he  could 
never  fully  understand  an  experiment  un¬ 
less  he  had  seen  it.  Rut  he  did  not  con¬ 
fine  himself  to  experiment.  He  is  seri¬ 
ously  considering  the  most  effective  me¬ 


thods  of  scientific  exposition.  “  A  lectur¬ 
er,”  he  observes,  “  should  appear  easy  and 
collected,  imdaunted  and  unconcerned  ;  ” 
still  “his  whole  behavior  should  evince 
respect  for  his  audience.”  These  recom¬ 
mendations  were  afterwards  in  great  part 
embodied  by  himself.  I  doubt  his  uncon¬ 
cern,  but  his  fearlessness  was  often  mani¬ 
fested.  It  used  to  rise  within  him  as  a 
wave,  w’hich  carried  both  him  and  his  au¬ 
dience  along  with  it.  On  rare  occasions 
also,  when  he  felt  himself  and  his  subject 
hopelessly  unintelligible,  he  suddenly  evok¬ 
ed  a  certain  recklessness  of  thought,  and 
without  halting  to  extricate  his  bewildered 
followers,  he  would  dash  along  through 
the  jungle  into  which  he  had  unwittingly 
led  them  ;  thus  saving  them  from  ennui  by 
the  exhibition  of  a  vigor,  which,  for  the 
time  being,  they  could  neither  share  nor 
comprehend. 

In  October,  1813,  he  quitted  England 
with  Sir  Humphrey  and  Lady  Daw.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  absence  he  keirt  a  journal,  from 
which  cojjious  and  interesting  extracts 
have  been  made  by  Dr.  Renee  Jones. 
I  )avy  was  considerate,  preferring  at  times 
to  be  his  own  servant  rather  than  impose 
on  I'araday  duties  which  he  disliked.  Rut 
Lady  Davy  was  the  reverse.  She  treated 
him  as  an  underling ;  he  chafed  under  the 
treatment,  and  was  often  on  the  point  of 
returning  hoiue.  They  halted  at  Oeneva. 
De  la  Rive  the  elder  had  known  Davy  in 
1 799,  and  by  his  writings  in  the  Bilbio- 
thique  Britannique  had  been  the  first 
to  make  the  English  chemist’s  labors 
known  abroad.  He  welcomed  Davy  to 
his  country  residence  in  1814.  Roth  were 
sportsmen,  and  they  often  went  out  shoot¬ 
ing  together.  On  these  occasions  Fara¬ 
day  chargetl  I  )avy's  gun  ;  While  I  )e  la  Rive 
charged  his  own.  Once  the  (lenevese 
l>hilosopher  found  himself  by  the  side  of 
Faraday,  and  in  his  frank  and  genial  way 
entered  into  conversation  with  the  young 
man.  It  was  evident  that  a  person  pos¬ 
sessing  such  a  charm  of  manner  and  such 
high  intelligence  coukl  be  no  mere  servant. 
On  incpiiry  De  la  Rive  was  somewhat 
shocked  to  find  that  the  soi-disant  domes- 
tique  was  really  preparateur  in  the  labo¬ 
ratory’  of  the  Royal  Institution  ;  and  he 
immediately  pro|X>sed  that  Faraday  thence¬ 
forth  should  join  the  masters  instead  of 
the  servants  at  their  meals.  I'o  this  Davy, 
l)robably  out  of  weak  deference  to  his  wife, 
objected  ;  but  an  arrangement  w’as  come 
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to  that  Faraday  thenceforward  should  have 
his  food  in  his  own  room.  Rumor  states 
that  a  dinner  in  honor  of  Faraday  was 
given  by  De  la  Rive.  This  is  a  delusion  ; 
tliere  was  no  such  banquet ;  but  Faraday 
never  forgot  the  kindness  of  the  friend 
who  saw  his  merit  when  he  was  a  mere 
garfon  de  laboratoire.* 

Faraday  returned  in  1815  to  the  Royal 
Institution.  Here  he  helped  Davy  for 
years  ;  he  worked  also  for  himself,  and  lec¬ 
tured  frequently  at  the  City  Philosophical 
Society.  He  took  lessons  in  elocution, 
happily  without  damage  to  his  natural 
force,  earnestness,  and  grace  of  delivery. 
He  was  never  pledged  to  theory,  and  he 
changed  in  opinion  as  knowledge  advanc¬ 
ed.  With  him  life  was  growth.  In  those 
early  lectures  we  hear  him  say,  “  In  know¬ 
ledge,  that  man  only  is  to  be  contemned 
and  despised  who  is  not  in  a  stale  of  trans¬ 
ition.”  And  again — “  Nothing  is  more 
diihcult.  and  requires  more  caution  than 
philosophical  deduction,  nor  is  there  any¬ 
thing  more  adverse  to  its  accuracy  than 
fixity  of  opinion.”  Not  that  he  was  wafted 
about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine ;  but  that 
he  united  flexibility  with  his  strength.  In 
strong  contrast  with  this  intellectual  ex- 
{>ansiveness  is  his  fixity  in  religion,  but 
this  is  a  subject  which  cannot  be  discussed 
here. 

Of  all  the  letters  published  in  these  vol¬ 
umes  none  possess  a  greater  charm  than 
those  of  Faraday  to  his  wife.  Here,  as 
Dr.  Bence  Jones  truly  remarks,  “he  laid 
open  all  his  mind  and  the  whole  of  his 
character,  and  what  can  be  made  known 
can  scarcely  fail  to  charm  every  one  by 
its  loveliness,  its  truthfulness,  and  its  ear¬ 
nestness.”  Abbott  and  he  sometimes 
swerved  into  word-play  about  love ;  but 
up  to  1820,  or  thereabouts,  the  passion 
was  potential  merely.  Faraday’s  journal 
indeed  contains  entries  which  show  that 
he  took  pleasure  in  the  assertion  of  his 
contempt  for  love  ;  but  these  very  entries 
became  links  in  his  destiny.  It  was 

*While  confined  la.st  autumn  at  Geneva  by  the 
effects  of  a  fall  in  the  Alps,  my  friends,  with  a 
kindness  I  can  never  forget,  did  all  that  friendship 
could  suggest  to  render  my  captivity  pleasant  to 
me.  M.  de  la  Rive  then  wrote  out  for  me  the  full 
account,  of  which  the  foregoing  is  a  condensed 
abstract.  It  was  at  the  desire  of  Dr.  Bence  Jones 
that  I  asked  him  to  do  so.  The  rumor  of  a  ban¬ 
quet  at  Geneva  illustrates  the  tendency  to  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  youth  of  1814  the  Faraday  of  later 
years. 


through  them  that  he  became  aetjuainted 
with  one  who  inspired  him  with  a  feeling 
which  only  ended  with  his  life,  ^is  bio¬ 
grapher  has  given  us  the  means  of  tracing 
the  varying  moods  which  preceded  his  ac¬ 
ceptance.  They  reveal  more  than  the 
common  alternations  of  light  and  gloom  ; 
at  one  moment  he  wishes  that  his  flesh 
might  melt  and  he  become  nothing ;  at 
another  he  is  intoxicated  with  hope.  'Fhe 
impetuosity  of  his  character  was  then  un¬ 
chastened  by  the  discipline  to  which  it 
was  subjected  in  after  years.  The  very 
strength  of  his  passion  proved  for  a  time 
a  bar  to  its  advance,  suggesting  as  it  did 
to  the  conscientious  mind  of  Miss  Bar¬ 
nard  doubts  of  her  capability  to  return  it 
with  adequate  force.  But  they  met  again 
and  again,  and  at  each  successive  meeting 
he  found  his  heaven  clearer,  until  at  length 
he  was  able  to  say,  “  Not  a  moment’s  al¬ 
loy  of  this  evening’s  happiness  occurred. 
Everything  was  delightful  to  the  last  mo¬ 
ment  of  my  stay  w’ith  my  companion, 
because  she  was  so.”  The  turbulence  of 
doubt  subsided,  and  a  calm  and  elevating 
confidence  took  its  place.  “  What  can  I 
call  myself,”  he  writes  to  her  in  a  subse¬ 
quent  letter,  “  to  convey  most  i>erfectly 
my  affection  and  love  for  you  ?  Can  I  or 
can  tnith  say  more  than  that  for  this  world 
I  am  yours  ?  ”  Assuredly  he  made  this 
profession  good,  and  no  fairer  light  falls 
upon  his  character  than  that  which  reveals 
his  relations  to  his  wife.  Never,  I  believe, 
existed  a  manlier,  purer,  steadier  love. 
Like  a  burning  diamond,  it  continued  to 
shed,  for  six-and-forty  years,  its  white  and 
smokeless  glow. 

Faraday  was  married  on  the  12th  of 
June,  1821  ;  and  up  to  this  date  Davy  ap¬ 
pears  throughout  as  his  friend.  Soon  after¬ 
wards,  however,  disunion  occurred  between 
them  which,  while  it  lasted,  must  have  given 
Faraday  intense  pain.  It  is  impossible  to 
doubt  the  honesty  of  conviction  with 
w'hich  this  subject  has  been  treated  by  I  )r. 
Bence  Jones,  and  there  may  be  facts 
known  to  him,  but  not  appearing  in  these 
volumes,  which  justify  his  opinion  that 
Davy  in  those  days  had  become  jealous 
of  Faraday.  This,  which  is  the  prevalent 
belief,  is  also  reproduced  in  an  excellent 
article  in  the  March  number  oi .Fraser’ s 
Magazine.  But  the  best  analysis  I  can 
make  of  the  data  fails  to  present  Davy  in 
this  light  to  me.  The  facts,  as  I  regard 
them,  are  briefly  these. 
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In  1820,  Oersted  of  Copenhagen  made 
the  celebrated  discovery  which  connects 
electricity  with  magnetism,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  afterwards  the  acute  mind  of  Wol¬ 
laston  perceived  that  a  wire  carrying  a 
current  ought  to  rotate  round  its  own  axis 
under  the  influence  of  a  magnetic  pole. 
In  1821  he  tried,  but  failed,  to  realize  this 
result  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Royal  In¬ 
stitution.  Farad.ay  was  not  present  at  the 
moment,  but  he  came  in  immediately  af¬ 
terwards,  and  heard  the  conversation  of 
W'ollaston  and  Davy  about  the  experi¬ 
ment  He  had  also  heard  a  rumor  of  a 
wager  that  Dr.  Wollaston  w’ould  eventual¬ 
ly  succeed. 

This  was  in  April.  In  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year  Faraday  wrote  a  history  of 
electro-magnetism",  and  repeated  for  him¬ 
self  the  experiments  which  he  described. 
It  was  while  thus  instructing  himself  that 
he  succeeded  in  causing  a  wire  carrying 
an  electric  current  to  rotate  round  a  mag¬ 
netic  pole.  'I'his  was  not  the  result  sought 
by  Wollaston,  but  it  was  closely  related  to 
it. 

'J'he  strong  tendency  of  Faraday’s  mind 
to  look  u|)on  the  reciprocal  actions  of 
natural  forces  gave  birth  to  his  greatest 
discoveries ;  and  we,  who  know  this, 
should  be  justified  in  concluding  that, 
even  had  W'ollaston  not  preceded  him, 
the  result  woufd  have  been  the  same.  But 
in  judging  Davy  we  ought  to  transport 
ourselves  to  his  time,  and  carefully  exclude 
from  our  thoughts  and  feelings  that  noble 
subsetpient  life  which  would  render  simply 
impossible  the  ascription  to  Faraday  of 
anything  unfair.  It  would  be  unjust  to 
I  )avy  to  put  our  knowledge  in  the  place  of 
his,  or  to  credit  him  with  data  which  he 
could  not  have  possessed.  Rumor  and 
fact  had  connected  the  name  of  Wollas¬ 
ton  with  these  supposed  interactions  be¬ 
tween  magnets  and  currents.  When, 
therefore,  Faraday,  in  October,  jHiblished 
his  successful  experiment  without  any  al¬ 
lusion  to  Wollaston,  general,  though  really 
ungrounded  criticism  followed.  I  say  un¬ 
grounded  because  Faraday  had  actually 
called  upon  Wollaston,  and  not  finding 
him  at  home,  did  not  feel  himself  author¬ 
ized  to  mention  him.  It  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  W'ollaston  had  written  nothing 
which  could  be  referred  to  publicly,  and 
that  Faraday’s  experiment  was  really  dif¬ 
ferent  from  his.  In  December  he  pub¬ 
lished  a  second  paper  on  the  same  sub¬ 


ject,  from  which,  through  a  misapprehen¬ 
sion,  the  name  of  Wollaston  was  also 
omitted.  Warburton  and  others  thereup¬ 
on  atfirined  that  Wollaston’s  ideas  had 
been  appropriated  without  acknowledg¬ 
ment,  and  it  is  plain  that  Wollaston  him¬ 
self,  though  cautious  in  his  utterance,  was 
also  hurt.  Censure  grew  till  it  became 
intolerable.  “  I  hear,”  writes  Faraday  to 
his  friend  Stodart,  “  every  day  more  and 
more  of  these  sounds,  which,  though 
only  whispers  to  me,  are,  I  suspect, 
simken  aloud  among  scientific  men.”  He 
might  have  written  explanations  and  de¬ 
fences,  but  he  went  straighter  to  the  point. 
He  wished  to  see  the  principals  face  to 
face — to  plead  his  cause  before  them  per¬ 
sonally.  There  is  a  certain  vehemence  in 
his  desire  to  do  this.  He  saw  Wollaston, 
he  saw  Davy,  he  saw  W’arburton  ;  and  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  the  irre¬ 
sistible  candor  and  truth  of  character 
which  these  vh'A  voce  defences  revealed, 
as  much  as  the  defences  themselves,  that 
disarmed  resentment  at  the  time. 

As  regards  Davy,  another  cause  of  dis¬ 
sension  arose  in  1823.  In  the  spring  of 
that  year  h'araday  analyzed  the  hydrate  of 
chlorine,  a  substance  once  believed  to  be 
the  element  chlorine,  but  proved  by  Davy 
to  be  a  compound  of  that  element  and 
water.  The  analysis  was  looked  over  by 
Davy,  who  then  and  there  suggested  to 
Faraday  to  heat  the  hydrate  in  a  closed 
glass  tube.  This  was  done,  the  substance 
was  decomposed,  and  one  of  the  products 
of  decomposition  was  proved  by  Faraday 
to  be  chlorine  liquefied  by  its  own  pres¬ 
sure.  On  the  day  of  its  discovery  he 
communicated  this  result  to  Dr.  Paris. 
Davy,  on  being  informed  of  it,  instantly 
liquefied  another  gas  in  the  same  way. 
Had  he  a  right  to  strike  thus  into  Fara¬ 
day’s  inquiry  ?  I  think  not.  Having  done 
so,  ought  he  not  to  have  left  the  matter  in 
Faraday’s  hands  ?  I  think  he  ought.  But 
Davy,  I  submit,  may  be  excused  for 
thinking  differently.  A  father  is  not  al¬ 
ways  wise  enough  to  see  that  his  son  has 
ceased  to  be  a  boy,  and  estrangement  on 
this  account  is  not  rare  ;  nor  was  Davy 
wise  enough  to  discern  that  Faraday  had 
passed  the  mere  assistant  stage  and  be¬ 
come  a  discoverer.  It  is  now  hard  to 
avoid  magnifying  this  error.  But  had  Far¬ 
aday  died  or  ceased  to  work  at  this  time, 
or  had  his  subsec^uent  life  been  devoted  to 
money-getting  instead  of  to  research, 
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would  anylMxly  now  dream  of  ascribing 
jealousy  to  Davy?  I  think  not.  Why 
should  he  be  jealous  ?  His  reputation  at 
this  time  was  almost  wnthout  a  parallel  ; 
his  glory  was  without  a  cloud.  He  had 
added  to  his  other  discoveries  that  of 
P'araday,  and  after  having  been  his  teach¬ 
er  for  seven  years,  his  language  to  him 
was  this  :  “It gives  me  great  jileasure  to 
hear  that  you  are  comfortable  at  the  Roy¬ 
al  Institution,  and  I  trust  that  you  will  not 
only  do  something  good  and  honorable 
for  yourself,  but  also  for  science.”  This 
is  not  the  language  of  jealousy,  |>otential 
or  actual.  But  the  chlorine  business  in¬ 
troduced  irritation  and  anger,  to  which, 
and  not  to  any  ignobler  motive,  Davy’s 
opjwsition  to  the  election  of  Faraday  to 
the  Royal  Society  is,  I  am  persuaded,  to 
be  ascribed.  Even  from  this  j>oint  of  view 
I  agree  with  Dr.  Bence  Jones  in  thinking 
the  affair  a  sad  one. 

These  matters  are  touched  u|K)n  with 
l)erfect  candor  and  becoming  considera¬ 
tion  in  the  volumes  of  Dr.  Bence  Jones ; 
but  in  “  society  ”  they  are  not  always  so 
handled.  Here  a  name  of  noble  intellec¬ 
tual  associations  is  surrounded  by  injurious 
rumors  which  I  would  willingly  scatter 
for  ever.  The  pupil’s  magnitude  and  the 
splendor  of  his  jx)sition  are  too  great 
and  absolute  to  need  as  a  foil  the  humili¬ 
ation  of  his  master.  Brothers  in  intellect, 
Davy  and  Faraday,  however,  could  never 
have  become  brothers  in  feeling  ;  their 
characters  were  too  unlike.  Davy  loved 
the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  fame  ; 
Faraday  the  inner  consciousness  that  he 
had  fairly  won  renown.  They  were  both 
proud  men.  But  with  Davy  i)ride  pro- 
•  jected  itself  into  the  outer  world  :  while 
with  Faraday  it  became  a  steadying  and 
dignifying  inward  force.  In  one  great 
particular  they  agreed.  Each  of  them 
could  have  turned  his  science  to  immense 
commercial  profit,  but  neither  of  them  did 
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so.  The  noble  excitement  of  research, 
and  the  delight  of  discovery,  constituted 
their  reward.  I  commend  them  to  the 
reverence  which  great  gifts  greatly  exer¬ 
cised  ought  to  inspire.  They  were  both 
ours  ;  and  through  the  coming  centuries 
England  wall  be  able  to  point  with  just 
pride  to  the  j)ossession  of  such  men. 

'I'he  29th  of  December  1827  marks  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Royal  Institu¬ 
tion  ;  for  on  that  day  Faraday  delivered 
“the  first  of  a  course  of  six  lectures 
adapted  to  a  juvenile  audience.”  No¬ 
where  was  the  philosopher  more  at  home 
than  in  the  presence  of  the  children.  I 
have  already  written  of  him  thus  ; — “  I'o 
his  range  of  character  he  owed  his  fasci¬ 
nation.  He  was  a  sage  among  the  sages 
and  a  youth  among  the  young.  In  his 
juvenile  lectures  he  did  not  descend  to  his 
audience  by  an  act  of  voluntary  conde¬ 
scension.  Inspiration,  rather  than  volition, 
was  his  motive  ])ower.  He  saw  himself 
surrounded  by  joyous,  hopeful,  eager  lis¬ 
teners,  who  acted  upon  him  as  one  of  his 
own  magnets  on  a  borly  susceptible  of  ‘  in¬ 
fluence.’  That  portion  of  his  large  na¬ 
ture  which  belonged  to  boyhood  was  rous¬ 
ed  to  sympathy,  and  out  of  the  abundance 
of  his  heart  his  mouth  spoke.”  The  first 
lecture  I  ever  heard  Faraday  give  was  one 
of  those  “  juveniles.”  It  was  full  of  beauty 
both  of  intellect  and  soul.  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison  once  gave  me  a  vivid  account 
of  his  first  lecture  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
Institution.  It  was  delivered  without  pre¬ 
paration,  but  with  enthusiastic  applause. 
In  April  1827  Faraday  began  his  after¬ 
noon  courses  in  the  theatre  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion,  where,  to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Bence 
Jones,  he  continued  to  lecture,  as  nobody 
else  could  lecture,  for  nearly  thirty  years. 
This  brings  us  to  the  end  of  the  first  vol¬ 
ume  of  a  truly  invaluable  work. 

John  Tyndai.i.. 


(To  be  concluded.) 


The  Spectator. 
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In  a  book  far  more  entertaining  than  any 
modem  novel  Mr.  Proctor*  has  given  us, 

*  Other  Worlds  than  Ours.  The  Plurality  of 
Worlds  studied  under  the  Light  of  Recent  Scienti¬ 
fic  Researches.  By  Richard  A.  Proctor,  F.R.A.S. 
London :  Longmans. 


amongst  a  number  of  other  studies  of 
worlds  in  physical  conditions  widely  diffe¬ 
rent  from  that  of  our  own,  a  chapter  of 
the  highest  interest  on  “  Mars  the  Minia¬ 
ture  of  our  Elarth,” — the  specific  interest 
of  the  essay  being  the  very  close  analogy 
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it  proves  in  the  physical  condition  of  Mars 
to  that  of  our  own  earth,  so  that  we  have 
a  far  larger  basis  of  similarities  from  which 
to  draw  our  inferences  to  other  similiarities 
which  we  can,  as  yet,  only  conjecture, 
than  we  have  in  the  case  of  the  Moon,  or 
even  the  planet  Jupiter,  or  Venus  or  Mer¬ 
cury, — worlds  in  all  of  which  there  is  some 
vast  fundamental  difference  of  condition 
which  must  affect  the  whole  course  of 
nature  there.  In  the  moon  there  is  the 
fatal  difference  of  no  atmosphere,  and 
none,  therefore,  of  the  enonnous  variety 
of  phenomena, — evaporation,  clouds,  col¬ 
ors,  vegetation,  lungs,  etc., — dependent 
thereon.  In  Mercury  and  Venus,  if  there 
is  not,  as  we  should  supi)ose  on  the  first 
look,  an  amount  of  heat  which  would  make 
those  planets  quite  intolerable  to  the  va¬ 
rious  races  of  creatures  inhabiting  our 
earth,  we  have  at  least  no  right  as  yet  to 
assume  tt.at  there  is  not,  and  no  evidence 
at  all  really  demonstrating  the  existence  of 
those  general  i)hysical  conditions  on  which 
alone  we  can  base  an  argument  from  ana¬ 
logy.  In  J  upiter  there  is  pretty  clear  posi¬ 
tive  evidence  that  the  conditions  of  exis¬ 
tence  are  (juite  inconsistent  with  life  as  we 
know  it.  In  all  probability,  the  body  of 
the  planet  is  still  a  glowing  uncondensed 
mass  of  molten  matter,  with  an  atmos¬ 
phere  heavily  charged  with  boiling  vapor ; 
and  if  there  be  life  at  all  of  our  kind  in 
the  Jovian  system,  it  must  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  be  on  the  satellites,  and  not  on  the 
planet  itself ;  and  even  they  are  composed 
of  so  light  a  material,  as  compared  with 
the  earth  or  the  moon,  as  to  suggest  a  very 
different  general  physical  condition.  Of 
course,  there  is  nothing  to  ])rove  that  in¬ 
tellectual  beings,  like  ourselves  in  reason¬ 
ing  powers,  may  not  exist  in  the  fiery  fur¬ 
nace  of  the  sun  or  on  the  cinder  which  we 
call  the  moon,  or,  indeed,  in  emjity  space 
itself ;  but  there  we  come  into  the  region 
of  pure  conjecture,  and  the  argument  from 
analogy  w’holly  fails.  Nothing  is  beyond 
pure  conjecture.  A  hundred  thousand 
intellectual  beings  like  myself  may  be 
dancing  on  the  pai)er  on  which  I  am  writ¬ 
ing,  for  anything  I  know  ;  but  I  have  no 
reason  to  think  so,  and  I  have  very  little 
more  reason  to  think  that  such  beings 
exist  either  on  the  sun  or  on  the  moon, 
for  the  only  circumstance  which  favorably 
distinguishes  these  ])ositions  from  empty 
space,  for  the  abode  of  beings  like  our¬ 
selves,  is  the  existence  of  a  force  of  gravity 


there,  more  or  less  resembling  the  force 
of  gravity  which  keeps  us  rooted  to  the 
earth  ;  and  even  that  circumstance  as  re¬ 
gards  the  sun  can  hardly  be  said  to  furnish 
an  analogy,  for  at  the  surface  of  the  sun, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  difficulty  of  living  in 
a  furnace,  the  force  of  gravity  itself  would 
be  so  enormous  as  to  crush  any  one  with 
the  body  of  a  man.  While,  therefore, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  our  conjectur¬ 
ing  inhabitants  for  all  the  suns  in  space, 
there  is  precisely  as  little  reason  for  doing 
so,  as  for  conjecturing  inhabitants  for  the 
intervening  celestial  vacuum.  The  mere 
attraction  of  our  attention  to  these  parti¬ 
cular  iKjints  in  space  by  the  lights  sus- 
l)ended  there,  ought  no  more  to  suggest 
living  t)eings  in  any  degree  like  ourselves, 
than  the  shining  of  a  candle  should  sug¬ 
gest  to  a  moth  that  in  the  flame  of  that 
candle  living  beings  like  itself  exist.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  moth  would  be  much 
nearer  the  mark  if  it  peopled  the  dark  in¬ 
tervening  spaces  with  moths,  and  excluded 
them  from  the  various  luminous  points 
visible  to  it ;  and  so  as  regards  solar 
worlds,  not  only  have  we  no  reason  to 
single  them  out  for  conjectural  inhabitants, 
but,  as  far  as  we  can  reason  from  analogy 
at  all,  we  have  special  reason  to  single 
them  out  as  localities  in  which  creatures 
like  ourselves  are  even  more  unlikely  to 
exist  than  in  the  empty  celestial  sjiaces 
themselves.  No  doubt  it  is  perfectly  rea¬ 
sonable  to  suppose  that  there  may  be 
planetary  systems  for  most  or  all  of  the 
solar  worlds,  like  that  to  which  we  belong, 
and  that  there,  if  beings  more  or  less  like 
ourselves  do  not  already  exist,  preparation 
may  be  making  for  them.  But  what  we 
want  to  insist  on  is,  that  so  far  as  we  can 
reason  at  all  in  this  matter,  we  can  reason 
only  by  analogy  ;  and  that  argument,  as 
distinguished  from  mere  conjecture,  fails 
us,  just  so  far  as  we  have  no  tangible 
analogies  of  physical  condition  on  which 
to  build. 

Now,  in  the  case  of  the  planet  Mars, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  planet  Mars  alone, 
our  astronomers  have  really  established 
the  existence  of  a  similarity  of  physical 
condition,  which  gives  us  the  strongest 
])ositive  grounds  for  inferring  that  even 
such  creatures  as  we  now  are  could  some¬ 
how  make  shift  to  live  there,  though,  of 
course,  not  without  a  certain  amount  of 
preliminary  discomfort  while  we  were  try¬ 
ing  to  acclimatize  ourselves.  Mr.  Proctor’s 
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graphic  account  of  these  similarities,  and 
his  delightful  chart  of  the  planet’s  conti¬ 
nents  and  waters,  suggest  to  us  to  discuss 
one  or  two  of  the  known  differences  of 
condition,  in  their  relation  to  the  probable 
results  uix>n  the  history  and  civilization  of 
the  Martialists.  First,  let  us  briefly  say 
that  the  Martialists  have  a  world  less  in 
area  than  one  of  our  hemispheres  to  ex¬ 
plore, — that,  in  spite  of  this,  it  has  not 
very  much  less  land  than  the  earth,  a  much 
less  proportion  of  its  surface  being  oc¬ 
cupied  with  water  than  of  our  globe, — 
that  its  seas  are  of  the  general  type  of  the 
Baltic  and  the  Mediterranean,  for  the 
most  part  narrow,  straggling,  inland  seas, 
— that  the  greatest  seas  are  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  the  cold  South  pole  of  Mars, 
which  has  a  climate  far  severer  than 
the  North  pole ;  that  there  is  a  world 
of  peq)etual  snow  at  each  Martial  pole, 
which  can  be  seen  to  diminish  as  the 
summer  returns  to  each  hemisphere, 
and  to  increase  again  as  winter  comes 
back  ;  that  in  spite  of  the  preironderance 
of  land,  a  vast  deal  of  rain  falls  on  Mars, 
especially  in  winter,  clouds  often  hiding 
the  configuration  of  the  continents  from 
our  astronomers,  and  then  suddenly  dis¬ 
persing,  and  leaving  the  continents  clear 
again, — a  clearing-up  which  usually  hap¬ 
pens  about  the  hour  of  noon  in  Mars,  just 
as  our  weather  so  often  changes  as  the  sun 
passes  the  meridian ;  that  the  length  of 
the  Martial  year  is  nearly  twice  as  long  as 
ours ;  and  that  the  force  of  gravity  on 
Mars  is  much  less  than  half  what  it  is  with 
us,  so  that,  as  Mr.  Proctor  expresses  it, 
“a  Daniel  I.aml)ert  on  Mars  would  be 
able  to  leap  easily  to  a  height  of  five  or 
six  feet,  and  he  could  run  faster  than  the 
best  of  our  terrestrial  athletes.” 

The  general  re;jult,  then,  of  the  tele¬ 
scopic  observations  on  Mars,  and  the  de¬ 
duced  calculations,  may  be  said  to  be, — 
(r)  with  certainty,  that  the  weight  of 
objects  of  the  same  mass  in  .Mars  is  much 
less  than  half  what  it  is  here,  and  that 
consetjuently  there  would  be  a  far  greater 
range  of  activity  for  creatures  of  the  same 
size  ;  that  falls  would  be  less  dangerous, 
that  the  strain  on  walls,  or  columns,  or 
any  other  supports  would  be  much  less, 
and  that  therefore  roofs,  arches,  and  struc¬ 
tures  of  that  kind  might  be  easily  set  up 
on  a  much  larger  scale  by  creatures  of 
equal  skill  with  ourselves ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  friction,  which  is  more  or 


less  proportional  to  pressure,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  in  the  case  of  piles  of  stones,  etc.,  to 
weight,  would  be  far  less  than  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  earth,  so  that  any  violent  lateral 
disturbances  such  as  hurricanes,  would 
exert  a  still  greater  effect  than  on  our  earth 
in  destroying  such  structures,  since  there 
would  be  less  solidity,  and,  therefore,  less 
frictional  resistance  to  overcome  in  over¬ 
turning  them.  Again,  the  vastly  diminished 
weight  of  given  masses  would  give  a  very 
great  advantage  to  all  kinds  of  engines  of 
draught.  Carriages,  carts,  and  railways 
would  attain  a  vastly  greater  sj>eed  than 
on  our  earth,  and  the  sledging  on  the  snow- 
fields  of  Mars  might  be  as  swift  as  the 
wind.  All  these  inferences  are  matter  of 
certainty,  so  far  as  they  go.  Hut  (2), 
there  seems  a  very  great  probability  that 
the  atmosphere  of  Mars  is  relatively  con¬ 
siderably  denser  than  ours,  since  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  sun  so  much  greater  that 
the  planet  probably  receives,  directly,  less 
than  half  the  light  and  heat  we  receive, 
there  seems  no  sign  of  any  arctic  severity, 
and  clear  evidence  that  the  atmosphere 
holds  vast  quantities  of  watery  vapor  even 
in  winter,  which  points  to  a  general  tem¬ 
perature  considerably  higher  than  our 
world  would  have  if  removed  to  the  same 
distance  from  the  sun,  especially  when 
one  considers  how  much  less  water  to 
supply  vapor,  and  how  much  greater  a 
proi)ortion  of  land  than  the  earth.  Mars 
contains.  Again,  the  rapidity  with  which 
storms  clear  oft'  from  a  big  continent  and 
leave  the  outline  clearly  marked  after  being 
all  enveloped  in  mist  before,  seems  to 
show  tlie  existence  of  very  rapid  currents 
of  air  ;  and  this,  no  doubt,  the  greater 
inclination  of  the  axis  of  Mars,  giving  a 
greater  range  to  the  northward  and  south¬ 
ward  journeys  of  the  sun,  would  promote. 
Putting  these  facts  together,  then,  we 
should  infer  that  the  atmosphere  of  Mars 
is,  in  proportion,  heavier  than  that  of 
the  earth,  and  therefore  a  warmer  envelope 
for  the  planet,  that  its  winds  are  more 
violent,  and  that  the  great  difficulty  of  the 
architects  of  the  planet  is  more  likely  to 
be  the  strengthening  of  their  structures 
against  lateral  forces, — hurricanes,  for  in¬ 
stance, — than  against  the  strain  of  gravity. 
Their  outer  walls  would  have  to  be  com¬ 
paratively  much  more  solid, — their  diffi¬ 
culty  in  raising  broad  arches  and  s]>acious 
roofs  would  be  much  less  ;  and  locomotion 
on  Mars  must  be  much  more  easy  and 
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speedy,  cateris  paribus,  than  locomotion  range  wider  for  their  food,  and  obtain  less 
on  the  earth.  on  a  given  area  than  on  our  earth.  We 

If  this  be  so,  we  may  see  a  fitness  in  the  should  be  disjwsed  to  conjecture  that  it  is 
much  larger  pro|X)rtion  of  land  in  the  a  world  in  which  speed  is  greater  and  of 
planet  and  the  comparative  narrowness  more  importance  than  even  on  the  earth, 
and  smallness  of  the  seas.  Probably  life  and  if  so,  it  seems  likely  enough  that  the 
in  Mars  is  faster  than  it  is  here.  It  is  difficulty  we  have  supposed  as  to  the 
very  improbable  that  the  civilization  of  the  solidity  of  walls  exposed  to  the  atmospheric 
different  continents  there  is  divided  by  currents  of  Mars,  is  got  over  as  the  diffi- 
periods  extending  over  thousands  of  years,  culty  of  building  durable  structures  is 
There  is  probably  no  one  of  the  great  generally  got  over  in  our  own  tropics, 
continental  tracts  of  Mars  known  there  as  where  earthquakes  are  so  common, — by 
“  the  New  World.”  If  great  migrations  not  building  durable  structures  at  all,  but 
of  concpiering  races  have  taken  place  on  only  very  light  and  fragile  ones, — a  process 
Mars  as  on  the  earth,  they  have  probably  which  would,  of  course,  be  much  easier 
succeeded  each  other  faster,  having  a  less  where  all  the  materials  were  lighter  and 
surface  to  move  over,  less  obstacles  per-  all  motion  swifter  than  with  us.  In  a  word, 
haps  in  the  way,  and  greater  advantages  in  it  seems  likely  that  the  distinctive  feature 
locomotion.  We  should  not  be  surprised,  of  life  on  Mars  is  velocity,  that  the  crea- 
too,  if  the  .Martialists  had  got  greatly  ahead  tures  there  live  faster,  move  oftener,  under- 
of  us  in  respect  of  navigating  the  air.  go  more  change,  just  as  the  planet  itself 
We  know  that  the  density  of  the  planet  as  passes  through  a  far  faster  orbit  (though 
a  whole  is  less  than  three-fourths  of  that  its  orbital  velocity  is  not  quite  so  great  as 
of  our  earth,  so  that  it  seems  likely  that  ours)  in  one  of  the  Martial  years.  But 
the  tissues  of  the  body  of  a  Martialist  that  such  a  characteristic  would  tend  to 
which  must  be  fed  from  the  substance  of  quicken  the  progress  of  the  mind  and  of 
the  planet,  are,  on  the  whole,  intrinsically  discovery  is  doubtful.  With  us  civilization 
lighter  than  those  of  man’s  body.  But  if  has  never  advanced  rapidly  till  it  had  be- 
the  Martialists’  bodies  are  intrinsically  come  tame  and,  so  to  say,  plodding,  and 
lighter,  and  their  atmosphere  a  good  deal  the  excitements  of  local  change  at  least 
heavier  than  ours,  ierial  transit  may  be  a  had  become  few.  But  the  great  seasonal 
very  easy  matter  to  them,  and  it  is  <juite  changes  on  Mars, — especially  in  the  South- 
conceivable  that  their  normal  mode  of  ern  hemisphere,  where  the  winter  and 
locomotion  may  be  through  the  air.  summer  are  aggravated  by  the  enormously 

Again,  if  we  are  right  in  supposing  the  increased  distance  of  the  Sun  at  that  period 
currents  of  air  in  .Mars  to  be  of  more  than  when  his  rays  are  least  direct,  and  his 
usual  violence,  while  the  solidifying  force  nearness  at  that  period  when  his  rays  are 
of  friction  which  resists  them  is  much  most  direct, — contribute  to  confirm  the 
smaller  than  here,  it  may  be  a  reasonable  im])ression  we  have  drawn  from  other  con- 
inference  that  “natural  selection”  has  al-  siderations,  that  physically,  at  least,  the 
ready  weeded  out  the  loftier  growing  trees,  life  there  has  far  moie  of  rapid  change  in 
which  would  stand  less  chance  in  encoun-  it  than  we  can  easily  conceive,  but  w'hether 
ters  with  hurricanes  than  our  own,  and  it  is  that  has  developed  or  arrested  the  mental 
not  improbable  that  the  tendency  of  the  and  moral  progress  of  the  Martialists  is  a 
greater  facilities  for  motion,  and  the  question,  of  which  the  elements  are  alto- 
greater  velocity  of  life  in  Mars  altogether,  gether  too  conjectural  for  serious  discus- 
would  be  that  all  its  animal  inhabitants  sion. 

- — - 

I.eisure  Hour. 

'  ON  THE  THUGS  OF  INDIA. 

We  remember  during  the  Indian  mu-  was  about  to  proceed  up-country  to  aid 
tinies  reading  a  comical  incident  which  the  gallant  band  then  maintaining  the 
momentarily  relieved  the  sad  monotony  struggle  of  civilization  against  surging 
of  the  narratives  of  disaster  continually  barbarism.  The  first  oriental  whom  a 
arriving  from  the  East.  A  Highland  reg-  stalwart  Highlander  happened  to  set  his 
iment  had  just  landed  in  Calcutta,  and  eyes  upon  after  he  had  landed  in  Calcutta, 
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was  a  miserable  specimen  of  humanity — 
slim,  weak,  and  timorous.  It  amazed  the 
Highlander  how  such  people  as  the  one 
on  whom  he  looked  could  have  succeeded 
in  working  such  mischief,  and  partly  to 
give  vent  to  his  indignation  for  the  evil 
deeds  they  had  done,  partly  to  express 
his  conviction  that  small  and  effeminate 
men  were  not  “foemen  worthy  of  his 
steel,”  he  seized  the  tiny  Bengali,  and 
contemptuously  held  him  out  at  arms’ 
length.  We  do  not  know  what  became 
of  the  Highlander,  but  hope  he  got  safely 
to  Delhi,  or  Lucknow,  or  any  other  place 
where  hard  fighting  was  in  progress.  If 
he  did  so,  he  would  find  that  the  Bengali 
whom  he  had  treated  so  disrespectfully 
was  no  average  type  of  Indian  men.  The 
sepoys  whom  he  had  been  sent  out  to 
fight  were,  many  of  them,  more  than  six 
feet  high,  and  of  decided  military  spirit. 
In  climate,  India  is  an  epitome  of  the 
whole  world ;  the  polar  zones  finding  a 
certain  parallel  in  the  snowy  region  of  the 
Himalaya,  while  the  low-lying  country  at 
the  base  of  that  gigantic  chain  is  not 
much  less  hot  than  Central  Africa.  All 
intermediate  climates — that,  for  instance, 
of  the  south  of  Europe  or  that  of  our 
own  island — are  found  at  one  elevation 
or  other  on  the  Indian  hills,  and  the  na¬ 
tions  of  India  are  quite  as  diverse  from 
each  other  as  those  of  Europe.  Nay, 
in  some  particulars,  they  are  more  so. 
Not  merely  are  there  broadly  marked 
nationalities  difl'ering  from  eash  other  in 
imix)rtant  respects,  but  in  each  locality 
there  are  at  least  a  hundred  or  more 
castes,  consisting  of  people  who  have  in¬ 
termarried  only  with  each  other  for 
countless  generations,  so  as  at  last  to 
found  new  ethnographic  races.  But  are 
these  races  all  on  a  i)ar  in  civilization  ? 
Quite  the  reverse.  'There  are  Hindoos, 
especially  educated  Bengalis  from  Cal¬ 
cutta,  who  can  pen  an  article  in  an  Eng¬ 
lish  quarterly  review,  so  well  composed 
that  no  one  on  reading  it  would  have  the 
faintest  suspicion  it  was  written  by  a  for¬ 
eigner  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  hill  or  jungle  tribes  so  far  l>ehind  in 
civilization,  that  they  still  use  bows  and 
arrows  in  war,  try  at  times  to  offer  human 
sacrifices,  and  have  no  literature  at  all 
in  their  language,  the  reason  being  that 
none  of  them  or  tlieir  ancestors  have  ever 
been  able  to  read  or  write.  Instead  of 
the  200,000,000  of  Indians  being  very 


much  of  one  tyi>e,  they  are  actually  much 
more  diverse  than  are  the  people  of 
Euroj>e. 

We  need  not  at  present  go  further 
into  detail  on  this  subject,  but  instead 
would  point  out  one  or  two  general 
principles  which  considerably  aid  in 
bringing  order  out  of  what  else  would 
be  confusion.  One  is  that  a  low-lying 
tropical  country  in  proximity  to  the  sea, 
and  in  consequence  having  a  moist  at¬ 
mosphere,  tends  to  enervate  the  inhabi¬ 
tants.  Hence  the  natives  of  the  Lower 
Ganges  are  physically  feeble  and  unwar¬ 
like,  though  as  a  comiwnsation  they  have 
received  great  mental  subtlety.  .\  trop¬ 
ical  country  again,  remote  from  the  sea, 
and  consequently  liable  to  be  swept  by 
a  dry  wind,  which  is  simply  a  modified 
ty|)e  of  the  Arabian  simoom,  is  not  at 
all  so  unfavorable  as  at  first  sight  would 
appear  for  physical  development.  The 
climate  of  U|)i)er  India  is  one  like  that 
last  described,  and  many  of  the  races 
and  nationalities  there  are  warlike  in  no 
slight  degree.  .Another  cause  tends  to 
l)roduce  the  same  result.  The  natives 
of  the  Lower  Ganges  eat  chiefly  rice, 
which  we  do  not  believe  to  l>e  very 
nourishing,  while  those  of  Upper  India 
live  on  more  nutritious  grains  ;  nay, 
more,  many  of  them  have  no  scruple 
al)out  partaking  of  animal  food. 

.Most  of  the  Thugs  are  from  Upper 
India,  and  all  recjuire  to  be  muscular 
men.  .Many  of  our  readers  are  familiar 
with  the  word  and  pronounce  it  as  if  it 
were  an  English  word,  with  the  first 
two  letters  like  th  in  ///under.  .Anglo- 
Indians,  however,  in  pronouncing  the 
word  thugs,  omit  the  h,  which  is  here 
so  soft  in  the  native  languages  as  to  be 
nearly  inaudible,  and  pronounce  thugs 
like  ttigs,  that  is,  as  in  the  English  word 
steam-tugs.  'The  root  of  the  name 
Thugs  is  an  Indian  one,  signifying  to 
deceive.  .A  Thug,  then,  is  a  deceiver, 
one  who  lures  unwary  travellers  into 
his  toils,  and  then  makes  away  with 
them  to  jwssess  himself  of  any  money 
or  other  valuables  they  may  have  in 
their  possession. 

The  nefarious  institution  has  existed 
in  India  from  time  immemorial,  great 
facilities  for  it  being  afforded  by  the  fact 
that  till  lately  most  of  the  travelling  was 
done  on  foot,  on  horseback,  or  in  misera¬ 
ble  native  vehicles,  and  during  the 
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night.  'rhe  general  way  in  which  the 
'I'hugs  gained  access  to  those  they 
sought  to  destroy  was  to  i)ass  them¬ 
selves  off  as  j)eople  going  on  business 
from  some  one  ])lace  to  another,  but 
very  much  alarmed  lest  they  should  fall 
in  with  'I'hugs !  Coming  upon  a  group 
of  innocent  merchant-travellers  they 
would  politely  salute  them,  say  a  few 
words  on  the  current  topics  of  the  day, 
and  finally  add,  “It  is  said  that  this 
road  is  very  much  infested  by  Thugs, 
and  we  are  in  consequence  greatly 
alarmed.”  'I'o  this  the  unsuspecting  vic¬ 
tims  in  all  likelihood  replied.  “We  also 
are  greatly  afraid.”  On  this  the  ruffi¬ 
ans  j)roposed  that  both  parties  should 
travel  together  for  mutual  protection,  a 
plan  which  was  immediately  assented  to. 
As  the  journey  probably  lasted  weeks, 
they  had  ample  opportunities  of  ingra¬ 
tiating  themselves  with  those  they 
meant  to  slay ;  till  at  length  they 
thought  they  might  without  risk  carry 
out  their  nefarious  intention.  Under 
some  [uetext  a  certain  number  of  tliem 
went  on  in  advance  to  a  lonely  spot  near 
the  road,  and  dug  graves  for  the  intend¬ 
ed  victims.  When  these  approached  the 
spot,  the  Thugs  managed  so  to  arrange 
themselves  that  two,  or  generally  three 
of  them  might  be  grouped  together 
around  each  innocent  traveller.  A  sig¬ 
nal  was  then  given  by  the  chief  of  the 
ruffian  gang,  and  in  a  few  moments 
none  but  the  'I’hugs  were  alive.  'I'he 
bodies  were  hurriedly  committed  to  the 
graves  after  being  plundered,  and  in  a 
country  where  thousands  were  yearly 
peri.shing  on  religious  pilgrimages,  the 
non-arrival  of  the  travellers  at  their  vil¬ 
lages  excited  little  notice  and  no  alann. 
“He  has  died  on  the  road,”  it  would  be 
said  of  each,  and  then  the  apathetic  Hin¬ 
doo  would  dismiss  the  subject  from  his 
thoughts. 

In  order  to  be  tiualified  for  their  hor¬ 
rible  employment,  they  cultivated  the 
manners  of  gentlemen,  and  were  so  i)ol- 
ished  and  affable  that  native  travellers 
very  rarely  suspected  their  real  charac¬ 
ter — nay,  they  not  unfrequently  deceived 
Kuropeans.  'I'he  aristocratic  Anglo-In¬ 
dian,  as  a  nde,  associates  far  too  little 
with  the  natives  of  the  East,  though  al¬ 
ways  ready  to  redress  their  wrongs 
when  these  are  fairly  brought  to  his  no¬ 
tice.  With  all  his  exclusiveness,  how¬ 


ever,  he  often  relaxes  a  little  in  presence 
of  a  native  whom  he  thinks  in  all  re¬ 
spects  worthy.  Such  a  man  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  found  in  the  person  of  a  na¬ 
tive  draper  in  an  eastern  canfonment,  in 
the  Nizam’s  dominions.  Of  course,  the 
draper  required  to  be  periodically  absent 
from  his  shop  to  buy  articles  in  lieu  of 
those  constantly  being  sold ;  and  a  cer¬ 
tificate  was  given  him  by  an  officer  to 
facilitate  his  progress  on  such  occasions, 
by  telling  all  whom  it  might  concern, 
that  he  was  a  man  whom  Europeans 
delighted  to  honor.  Will  it  be  credited 
that  the  draper  was  all  the  while  a 
'I'hug,  and  that  he  kept  his  stock  up  to 
the  proi)er  level  by  periodically  infesting 
the  roads,  murdering  honest  merchants 
and  others,  and  then  appearing  with 
innocence  depicted  on  his  countenance,  to 
talk  with  Europeans  and  natives  as  they 
visited  his  shop,  and  discourse  unctuous¬ 
ly  on  the  new  patterns  he  had  just 
introduced  ? 

Another  and  yet  more  curious  incident 
occurred  about  half  a  century  ago,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  'I'huggery.  'I'here  was  one 
of  the  fraternity  who  so  ingratiated  him¬ 
self  with  a  European  postmaster,  that  the 
latter,  in  all  good  faith,  gave  him  a  cer¬ 
tificate  testifying  that  he  was  “a  young 
man  of  high  birth  and  great  promise.” 
Some  time  afterwards,  he  was  sent  by 
(leneral  Ochterlony,  as  chief  of  four 
“  peons.’”*'  or  petty  officials,  appointed  to 
escort  a  young  lady  of  his  family  from 
Delhi  to  Calcutta.  'I'he  party  set  out, 
and  all  went  prosperously  with  them  for  a 
time.  One  day,  however,  a  “  peon  ”  was 
discovered  mi.sbehaving  with  a  native  fe¬ 
male  servant  of  the  young  lady’s,  and  the 
escort  fearing  that  she  would  report  the 
matter  to  the  general,  all  took  flight,  leav¬ 
ing  her  to  make  her  way  to  Calcutta  as 
best  she  might.  Of  course,  none  of  them 
could  again  show  their  face  in  Delhi,  so 
they  were  under  the  necessity  of  making  a 
livelihood  somewhere  else.  The  four  or¬ 
dinary  peons  are  understood  to  have  done 
this  in  an  honest  way  ;  but  their  chief,  the 
young  man  of  high  birth  and  great  pro¬ 
mise,  being  every  inch  a  Thug,  took  to  the 


*We  have  not  in  Britain  any  functionaries  ex¬ 
actly  corresponding  to  Indian  “peons.”  The 
police  make  the  nearest  approach  to  them,  but  the 
peons  have  far  more  varied  duties  than  our  own 
police. 
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roads,  and  supported  himself  there  by 
wholesale  murders.  Some  readers  will 
naturally  exclaim,  “  What  a  narrow  escape 
the  young  lady  had,  with  such  a  ruffian  to 
watch  over  her  safety  !  ”  The  initiated, 
however,  know  that  she  was  really  in  much 
less  peril  than  she  api>eared  to  l)e.  The 
Thugs  very  rarely  attacked  Europeans. 
One  reason  was,  that  the  disappearance 
of  any  member  of  the  governing  class 
would  be  sure  to  excite  inquiry,  and  might 
result  in  the  detection  and  destruction  of 
the  Thug  fraternity.  In  this  country,  a 
gentleman  or  lady  of  some  position  in  so¬ 
ciety  could  not  disappear  without  calling 
forth  all  the  ingenuity  of  Scotland  Yard, 
in  efforts  to  unravel  the  mystery.  Even 
more  so  would  this  be  the  case  in  India. 
Euroi^eans  resident  in  that  land  are,  as  a 
rule,  in  positions  so  important,  that  any 
young  lady  from  the  family  of  a  general 
would  be  looked  up  to  by  the  Hindoo  na¬ 
tives  almost  as  much  as  a  countess  would 
be  here  ;  and  we  do  not  think  it  ever  once 
entered  into  the  mind  of  the  young  man 
“  of  great  promise  ”  to  despatch  the  young 
lady  he  had  been  sent  to  escort. 

When  an  aggravated  crime  is  commit¬ 
ted  in  any  community,  that  community 
itself  is  put  on  moral  trial.  The  opinion 
it  expresses  of  the  crime  and  its  perpetra¬ 
tors  affords  an  infallible  index  of  its  own 
moral  state.  It  therefore  becomes  a  pain¬ 
fully  interesting  inquiry  how  the  people  of 
India  regarded  the  Thugs  and  Thuggery. 
We  are  sorry  to  say  that  the  answer  is 
most  unsatisfactory.  With  many  classes 
of  the  community  the  Thugs  are  popular 
men.  There  were  landed  gentlemen  who 
encouraged  them  to  settle  on  their  estates, 
the  reason  being  that  when  the  ruffian 
murderers  returned  from  their  expeditions 
they  spent  money  freely  on  the  estate. 
Many  merchants  favored  them  because 
they  could  buy  goods  from  them  below 
prime  cost.  But  may  it  not  have  been  that 
the  humbler  agricultural  classes-the  fanners 
and  laborers,  living  in  the  niral  villages  in 
Arcadian  simplicity,  were  more  sternly 
virtuous  ?  We  wish  it  were  possible  to 
think  so ;  but  there  is  an  ugly  incident 
which  suggests  a  contrary  conclusion.  A 
gang  of  Thugs  were  once  being  pursued 
by  the  native  authorities,  who  really  seem¬ 
ed  anxious  to  arrest  them.  They,  in  alarm, 
faced  about,  and  retreated,  presenting 
guns  at  their  pursuers.  They  fell  back  on 
an  agricultural  village,  and,  as  the  price 


of  assistance,  offered  the  inhabitants,  who 
perfectly  knew  their  occupation,  half  of 
the  plunder  they  had  taken  from  their 
murdered  victims.  The  villagers  ac¬ 
cepted  the  offer  and  took  part  with  the 
Thugs,  but  were  defeated.  The  murder¬ 
ous  gang  then  fell  back  on  a  second  vil¬ 
lage,  where  an  offer  of  the  remainder  of  the 
l)lunder  enlisted  the  inhabitants  of  that 
new  place  in  their  defence.  At  least,  how¬ 
ever,  it  will  l)e  said,  all  the  native  govern¬ 
ments  of  India  held  aloof  from  those  en¬ 
emies  of  the  human  race.  Alas,  no  !  there 
was  one  government  which  actually  raised 
a  revenue  from  the  business  by  taxing  200 
Thug-houses,  inhabited  by  400  'Thugs, 
500  rupees,  that  is  los.  per  house,  or 
5s.  per  man,  for  liberty  to  commit 
wholesale  robbery  and  murder  ! 

One  element  in  the  system  of  Thug¬ 
gery  casts  a  lurid  light  on  Hindooism. 
A  person  would  fancy  the  'Thugs  to  be 
men  who  never  entered  a  place  of  wor¬ 
ship  ;  but  instead  of  this  they  were  peo¬ 
ple  who  professed  to  be  more  ]>ious  than 
their  compeers,  being  devoted  to  KAlee, 
the  Hindoo  goddess  of  destruction.  'They 
supposed  the  bloodthirsty  goddess  to  look 
apj)rovingly  on  their  evil  deeds,  prayed 
and  invoked  her  assistance  before  they 
started  on  an  expedition,  and  imstponed 
one  if  the  omens  were  unfavorable.  We 
can  understand  the  jx)or  hill  “  Rookies  ” 
conscientiously  sup|)osing  it  needful  to 
follow  the  death  of  a  chief  by  offering 
human  heads  in  sacrifice,  but  to  i)Ocket 
the  proceeds  of  a  murder  and  call  it  a 
])ious  act  seems  to  us  uncommonly  like 
hy|x>crisy.  If  such  procedure  is  to  the 
last  degree  censurable  in  a  Hindoo,  what 
must  we  say  of  it  when  the  peri)etrator  is 
a  Mohanjinedan,  who  combines  with  ven¬ 
eration  for  the  idol-hating  Mohammed, 
the  worship  of  an  idol  representing  the 
most  sanguinary  of  all  the  Hindoo  divin¬ 
ities,  as  a  preliminary  to  committing 
wholesale  murders  for  i)ecuniary  profit. 

Yet  though  the  picture  of  the  'Thugs 
and  their  evil  i)ractices  is,  morally  con¬ 
sidered,  a  very  dark  one,  we  are  glad  to 
be  able  to  iidd  that  it  is  irradiated  by 
at  least  one  gleam  of  the  primitive  light 
from  heaven.  We  refer  to  the  fact  that 
Indian  boys,  despite  their  love  of  adven¬ 
ture,  do  not  take  naturally  to  Thuggery, 
but  require  a  long  course  of  evil  training 
before  they  accept  the  wicked  occupation 
as  their  life-work.  'The  first  step  in  dead- 
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ening  and  destroying  their  conscience  is  to 
insi>ire  them  with  a  love  of  vagrancy  and 
a  distaste  for  steady  work.  There  is 
more  or  less  love  of  roving  in  every  one, 
the  quality  taking  a  noble  form  in  a 
Franklin,  a  .Mungo  Park,  or  a  Livingstone, 
and  an  ignoble  one  in  the  idle  pauper, 
who,  under  the  name  of  a  “casual” 
quarters  himself  on  the  hard-worked  rate¬ 
payers  in  all  imaginable  places,  without 
ever  feeling  a  blush  of  shame.  When  an 
Indian  boy  whom  it  is  sought  to  seduce 
into  Thuggery  has  become  hoj^elessly 
wedded  to  a  vagrant  life,  he  is  next  in¬ 
formed  that  he  must  abandon  that  mode 
of  existence,  unless  he  gain  pecuniary  re¬ 
sources  for  carrying  it  out.  I'hese,  it  is 
represented  to  him,  can  best  be  procured 
by  robbing  travellers  on  the  road.  When 
this  crime  no  longer  appears  to  him  re¬ 
volting,  he  is  next  tokl  that  a  traveller, 
when  assailed,  naturally  makes  resistance, 
and  that  in  the  s<  uffle  he  may  unhappily 
be  killed.  Lastly,  and  after  an  interval, 
he  is  plainly  informed  that  to  avoid  the 
]>ossibility  of  a  traveller  giving  evidence 
against  the  robbers  who  assailed  him,  he 
is  killed  before  he  is  plundered.  An  af¬ 
fecting  incident  once  occurred,  which  sat¬ 
isfactorily  showed  that  a  boy,  whose  con¬ 
science  was  as  yet  undebauched  by  the 
course  of  training  now  described,  was 
totally  unfit  to  take  part  in  Thuggery. 
.\n  Indian  youth  of  fourteen  years  old, 
called  Kurhora,  was  a  great  favorite  with 
a  gang  of  Thugs,  who,  however,  had  as  yet 
given  him  no  information  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  work  in  which  they  were  employed. 
Some  of  them  were  engaged  in  murdering 
a  traveller,  while  one  firmly  grasped  the 
bridle  of  a  ])ony  on  which  the  boy  was 
riding,  in  the  rear  of  the  party,  the  object 
of  course  being  to  prevent  his  riding  for¬ 
ward  and  coming  upon  the  murderers  at 
the  very  time  they  were  committing  their 
crime.  Hoys  will  be  playful,  and  Kurhora 
thought  it  a  good  joke  to  twitch  the  bridle 
out  of  the  hand  of  the  man  who  held  it, 
and  gallop  the  pony  away  to  the  front. 
He  came  up  at  the  very  time  of  the  mur¬ 
der,  and  was  so  shocked  by  what  he  saw, 
that  he  went  into  convulsion  after  con¬ 
vulsion,  and,  despite  all  efforts  to  'save 
his  life,  died.  There  is  a  conscience,  and 
often  one  of  considerable  sensitiveness, 
in  an  Indian  boy ;  though  if  subjected  to 
noxious  heathen  influence,  it  becomes 
fearfully  deadened  after  maturity  is 
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reached.  Some  surprise  may  be  felt  that 
such  ruffians  as  Thugs  should  have  favor¬ 
ites,  and  a  member  of  the  fraternity  was 
once  questioned  on  the  subject!  It  was 
asked  if  the  children  of  Thugs  continued 
to  reverence  their  fathers  after  they  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  their  occupation 
'I'he  answer  was  brief  and  decisive.  “  Yes, 
the  same :  we  love  them  and  they  love 
us.”  It  is  very  curious  that  it  should  be 
so.  Surely  the  affection  felt  is  something 
of  an  animal  instinct,  like  that  of  a  tiger 
for  his  cubs,  or  the  cubs  for  the  tiger,  and 
which  we  know  can  exist  side  by  side 
with  intense  ferocity. 

It  is  one  of  the  good  acts  of  our  East¬ 
ern  government  that  it  has  given  the 
death-blow  to  Thuggery  in  the  East. 
From  1807,  when  attention  was  first  drawn 
to  the  subject,  to  the  time  when  the  sys¬ 
tem  became  virtually  extinct,  it  continued 
to  hunt  down  the  gangs  unceasingly. 
Some  Thugs  turned  king’s  evidence,  and 
were  allowed  to  go  free.  Some  were  re¬ 
leased  on  bail.  Some  were  imjirisoned 
for  shorter,  and  some  for  longer  periods. 
Some  were  transported,  and  the  worst 
were  executed.  It  was  proved  beyond  a 
shadow  of  doubt  that  many  of  these  last 
had  been  concerned  in  an  almost  incredi¬ 
ble  number  of  murders,  one  man  having 
had  to  do  with  about  200.  A  large  num¬ 
ber  of  the  imprisoned  Thugs  were  taught 
tent-making,  and  the  writer  of  this  article 
has  himself  travelled,  as  many  other  Eu¬ 
ropeans  have  done,  with  a  tent  equipag 
made  by  Thug  murderers’  hands.  He 
also  had  the  opportunity  once  of  dashing 
rapidly  through  an  Indian  jungle  in  a 
bullock  carriage  used  by  an  officer  high 
in  the  Thuggee  department,  who  had  had 
it  made  with  particularly  strong  springs, 
that  it  might  go  through  nearly  roadless 
wilds,  which  no  other  vehicle  could  have 
traversed.  The  writer  did  not  fail  to  ask 
his  companion  whether  or  not  Thuggery 
was  extinct  in  India.  “  It  is  all  but  extinct 
just  now,”  was  the  answer ;  “  but  if  our 
government  were  to  relax  its  vigilance,  it 
would  soon  rise  and  flourish  again.”  Since 
the  conversation  took  place,  various  rail¬ 
roads  have  been  constructed  in  India,  and 
native  travellers  have  had  the  good  sense 
to  take  advantage  of  them  for  safe  and 
sjieedy  journeying.  As  the  system  is  more 
largely  developed,  the  Thug’s  occupation 
will  be  gone,  for  the  practice  of  taking 
long  journeys  on  foot  will  be  as  obsolete 
16 
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as  it  is  in  our  own  land.  Let  us  hope 
also  that  the  moral  state  of  India  may 
yet  be  so  raised  as  to  render  Thuggery 
impossibly.  None  will  dare  to  point  to 
anything  in  Christianity  which  can  coun- 
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tenance  them  in  robbery  and  murder, 
and  if  once  our  holy  faith  be  l)elieved 
in  India,  the  baleful  institution  of  Thug¬ 
gery  will  die  a  death  from  which  it  will 
rise  no  more. 


I.«i«ure  Huur. 

ST.  ANTHONY’S  SERMON  TO  FISHES. 


Every  one  has  heard  the  legend  of  St. 
Anthony’s  preaching  to  the  fishes,  but  few 
may  have  read  the  sennon  which  he  is 
said  to  have  delivered.  As  this  sermon 
contains  more  sense  and  less  error  than  is 
commonly  heard  in  discourses  by  preach¬ 
ers  of  the  Romish  Church,  we  give  it  at 
full  length  as  translated  from  the  Italian 
by  a  great  master  of  English,  Addison. 
Travelling  in  Italy,  he  met  at  Padua  with 
the  “Life  of  St.  Anthony,”  “the  great 
saint,”  he  says,  “  to  whom  they  here  pay 
their  devotions.  He  lies  buried  in  the 
church  dedicated  to  him  at  j)resent,  though 
it  was  formerly  consecrated  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  There  are  narrow  clefts  in  the 
monument  that  stands  over  him,  where 
good  Catholics  rub  their  beads,  and  .smell 
his  bones,  which  they  say  have  in  them  a 
natural  perfume,  though  ver)’  like  apoplec¬ 
tic  balsam  :  and  that  would  make  one  sus¬ 
pect  that  they  rub  the  marble  with  it ;  it 
is  observed  that  the  scent  is  stronger  in 
the  morning  than  at  night.” 

So  much  for  Addison’s  visit  to  the  tomb 
of  St.  Anthony.  Now  for  his  version  of 
the  celebrated  sermon  to  the  fishes,  pref¬ 
aced  by  the  following  e.xplanatory  state¬ 
ment  : — 

When  the  heretics  would  not  regard  his 
preaching,  he  betook  himself  to  the  sea¬ 
shore,  where  the  river  Marecchia  disem¬ 
bogues  itself  into  the  Adriatic.  He  here 
called  the  fish  together  in  the  name  of 
God,  that  they  might  hear  his  holy  word. 
The  fish  came  swimming  towards  him  in 
such  vast  shoals,  both  from  the  sea  and 
from  tlie  river,  that  the  surface  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  was  quite  covered  with  their  multi¬ 
tudes.  TTiey  quickly  ranged  themselves, 
according  to  their  several  species,  into  a 
very  beautiful  congregation,  and,  like  so 
many  rational  creatures,  presented  them¬ 
selves  before  him  to  hear  the  word  of 
God.  St.  Antonio  was  so  struck  w’ith  the 
miraculous  obedience  and  submission  of 
these  poor  animals,  that  he  found  a  secret 
sweetness  distilling  upon  his  soul,  and  at 


last  addressed  himself  to  them  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words : — 

“  Although  the  infinite  [lower  and  prov¬ 
idence  of  God,  my  dearly  beloved  fish, 
discovers  itself  in  all  the  works  of  his  cre¬ 
ation,  as  in  the  heavens,  in  the  sun,  in  the 
moon,  and  in  the  stars,  in  this  lower  \ 
world,  in  man,  and  in  other  jierfect  crea¬ 
tures,  nevertheless  the  goodness  of  the 
Divine  Majesty  shines  out  in  you  more 
eminently,  and  appears  after  a  more  par¬ 
ticular  manner,  than  in  any  other  created 
beings.  For  notwithstanding  you  are 
comprehended  under  the  name  of  reptiles, 
partaking  of  a  middle  nature  between 
stones  and  beasts,  and  imprisoned  in  the 
deep  abyss  of  waters ;  notwithstanding 
you  are  tost  among  billows,  thrown  up  and 
down  by  tem{)ests,  deaf  to  hearing,  dumb 
to  sjieech,  and  terrible  to  behold  1  not¬ 
withstanding,  1  say,  the.se  natural  disad¬ 
vantages,  the  divine  greatness  shows  itself 
in  you  after  a  very  wonderful  manner.  In 
you  are  seen  the  mighty  mysteries  of  an 
infinite  goodness.  The  Holy  Scripture 
has  always  made  use  of  you,  as  the  types 
and  shadows  of  some  profound  sacrament. 

“  1  )o  you  think  that,  without  a  mystery, 
the  first  present  that  God  Almighty  made 
to  man,  was  of  you,  O  ye  fishes  ?  Do  you 
think  that,  without  a  mystery,  among  all 
creatures  and  animals  which  were  appoint¬ 
ed  for  sacrifices,  you  only  were  excepted, 

O  ye  fishes  ?  Do  you  think  there  was 
nothing  meant  by  our  Saviour  Christ,  that 
next  to  the  paschal  lamb  he  took  so  much 
pleasure  in  the  food  of  you,  O  ye  fishes  ? 
Do  you  think  it  was  by  mere  chance  that, 
when  the  Redeemer  of  the  world  was  to 
pay  a  tribute  to  Caesar,  he  thought  fit  to 
find  it  in  the  mouth  of  a  fish  ?  These  are 
all  of  them  so  many  mysteries  and  sacra¬ 
ments,  that  oblige  you  in  a  more  jiarticu- 
lar  manner  to  the  praises  of  your  Creator. 

“  It  is  from  (iod,  my  beloved  fish,  that 
you  have  received  being,  life,  motion,  and 
sense.  It  is  he  that  has  given  you,  in 
compliance  with  your  natural  inclinations. 
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the  whole  world  of  waters  for  your  habi¬ 
tation.  It  is  he  that  has  furnished  it  with 
lodgings,  chambers,  caverns,  grottoes, 
and  such  magnificent  retirements  as  are 
not  to  be  met  with  in  the  seats  of  kings, 
or  in  the  i)alaces  of  princes.  You  have 
the  water  for  your  dwelling,  a  clear,  trans¬ 
parent  element,  brighter  than  crystal ;  you 
can  see  from  its  deepest  bottom  every¬ 
thing  that  i>asses  on  its  surface  ;  you  have 
the  eyes  of  a  lynx  or  of  an  Argus ;  you 
are  guided  by  a  secret  and  unerring  princi¬ 
ple,  delighting  in  everything  that  may  be 
beneficial  to  you,  and  avoiding  everything 
that  may  be  hurtful ;  you  are  carried  on  by 
a  hidden  instinct  to  preserve  yourselves  and 
to  propagate  your  sj)ecies  ;  you  obey,  in  all 
your  actions,  works,  and  motions,  the  dic¬ 
tates  and  suggestions  of  nature,  without  the 
least  repugnancy  or  contradiction. 

“  'I'he  colds  of  winter,  and  the  heats  of 
summer,  are  ecpially  incapable  of  molest¬ 
ing  you.  A  serene  or  a  clouded  sky  are 
indifferent  to  you.  I.et  the  earth  abound 
in  fruits,  or  be  cursed  with  scarcity,  it  has 
no  influence  on  your  welfare.  You  live 
secure  in  rains  and  thunders,  lightnings, 
and  earthquakes ;  you  have  no  concerns 
ifi  the  blossoms  of  spring  or  in  the  glow- 
ings  of  summer,  in  the  fruits  of  autumn 
or  in  the  frosts  of  winter.  You  are  not 
solicitous  about  hours  or  days,  months  or 
years,  the  variableness  of  the  weather  or 
the  change  of  seasons. 

“  In  what  dreadful  majesty,  in  what 


wonderful  jxiwer,  in  what  amazing  provi¬ 
dence,  did  (Jod  Almighty  distinguish  you 
among  all  the  species  of  creatures  that 
jierished  in  the  universal  deluge !  You 
only  were  insensible  of  the  mischief  that 
had  laid  waste  the  whole  world. 

“  All  this,  as  I  have  already  told  you, 
ought  to  inspire  you  with  gratitude  and 
praise  towards  the  Divine  Majesty  that 
has  done  so  great  things  for  you,  granted 
you  such  particular  graces  and  privileges, 
and  heaped  upon  you  so  many  distinguish¬ 
ing  favors.  And  since  for  all  this  you  can¬ 
not  employ  your  tongues  in  the  praises  of 
your  benefactor,  and  are  not  provided  with 
words  to  express  your  gratitude,  make  at 
least  some  sign  of  reverence  ;  bow  your¬ 
selves  at  his  name ;  give  some  show  of  grati¬ 
tude,  according  to  the  best  of  your  capaci 
ties ;  express  your  thanks  in  the  most  be¬ 
coming  manner  that  you  can,  and  be  not 
unmindful  of  all  the  benefits  he  has  be¬ 
stowed  upon  you.” 

He  had  no  sooner  done  speaking,  but, 
behold  a  miracle !  The  fish,  as  though 
they  had  been  endued  with  reason,  bowed 
down  their  heads  with  all  the  marks  of  a 
profound  humility  and  devotion,  moving 
their  bodies  up  and  down  with  a  kind  of 
fondness,  as  approving  what  had  been 
sjioken  by  the  blessed  father,  St.  Antonio. 
'I’he  legend  adds,  that  after  many  here¬ 
tics,  who  were  present  at  the  miracle,  had 
been  converted  by  it,  the  saint  gave  his  ben¬ 
ediction  to  the  fish,  and  dismissed  them. 
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A  FAREWELL. 

I. 

To  part  in  midmost  summer  of  our  love. 

When  first  the  flower-scents  and  the  linnet’s 
tune 

Have  fallen  into  harmonies  of  June 
About  our  lives  new-linked,  and  all  at)ove 
The  flower-blue  heaven  lies  for  bliss 
aswoon, — 

Were  this  not  sad  ?  Yet  love  must  live  by  pain, 
If  one  would  win  its  fragrance  to  remain. 

II. 

Were  it  not  sadder,  in  the  years  to  come. 

To  feel  the  hand-clasp  slacken  for  long  use. 
The  untuned  heart-strings  for  long  stress  re¬ 
fuse 

To  yield  old  harmonies  the  songs  grow  dumb 
For  weariness  mhI  all  the  old  spells  lose 
The  first  enchantment  ?  Yet  this  thing  must  be. 
Love  is  but  mortal,  save  in  memory. 


III. 

Too  rare  a  flower  it  is  its  bloom  to  keep 
In  the  raw  cold  of  our  unlovely  clime, 

Too  frail  to  thrive  in  this  our  weary  time. 

I  would  not  have  thy  kisses  sweet,  grow  cheap, 
Nor  thy  dear  looks  round  out  an  idle 
rhyme,-— 

And  so  I  hold  that  we  loose  hands  and  part  ; 

Dear,  with  my  hand  you  do  not  loose  my  heart. 

IV. 

Sweet  is  the  fragrance  of  remembered  love  ; 

The  memory  of  clasped  hands  is  very  sweet, 
Joined  hands  that  did  not  oace  too  often  meet 

And  never  knew  that  saddest  word  **  Enough  1  ” 
And  so  ’tis  well  that,  ere  our  springtime  fleet, 

Thus  in  the  heyday  of  our  love  part  we  : 

Farewell,  and  all  white  omens  go  with  thee  1 

V. 

Is  it  not  well  that  we  should  both  retain 
The  early  bloom  of  love,  untouched  and  pure  ? 
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There  is  no  way  by  which  it  may  endure, 
Save  if  we  part  before  its  sweetness  wane 
And  wither ;  since  that  life  is  so  impure. 

And  love  so  frail,  it  may  not  blossom  long. 
Unscathed,  amid  our  stress  of  care  and  wrong. 

■  VI. 

We  were  not  sure  of  love,  my  sweet, — and  yet 
The  fragrance  of  its  Spring  shall  never  die. 
Sweetheart,  we  shall  be  sure  of  memory. 

That  amlier  of  the  years,  where  Time  does  set 
The  dear-beloved  shapes  of  things  gone  by. 
Whereby  their  gentle  semblance  may  evade 
The  ills  that  lurk  in  eld’s  ungenial  ^ade. 

VII. 

So,  sweet,  our  love  shall,  in  the  death  of  it. 
Revive,  as  com  that  withers  in  the  ground. 
And  somewhilc  after  casts  fresh  blades  around 
And  yields  full  golden  sheavage,  as  is  ht. 

It  may  be  that  new  flowers  will  too  be  found 
Among  the  stubble,  and  the  pale  sweet  blooms 
Of  Autumn  glorify  our  woodland  glooms. 

VIII. 

The  memory  of  our  kisses  shall  survive. 

And  in  the  glass  of  time  be  consecrate. 

Our  love  shall  with  the  distance  grow  more 
great. 

And  shall  for  us  be  sweeter  than  alive. 

When  dead  ;  for  memory  shall  reduplicate 
The  sweetness  of  the  past,  till  you  and  I 
Cherish  as  angels’  focnd  each  bygone  sigh. 


A  MORNING  PICTURE. 

The  Morning  opens  like  a  rose. 

The  Elastern  skies  are  faintly  flushed. 

While  all  the  West  is  filled  with  clouds. 
Where  late  the  last  sweet  evening  blushed. 

No  sparkles  from  the  dewdrops  come  ; 

A  fleece-like  mist  hangs  o’er  the  vale  ; 

The  clouds  as  stately  and  as  slow 
As  ships  in  some  calm  ocean  sail! 

TTie  unsunned  breeze  is  cool  and  fresh. 

By  tall  woods  winnowed  till  it  dies ; 

And  half  across  the  placid  pool 
The  massive  oak-tree’s  shadow  lies. 

The  lark  now  rises  from  his  nest. 

Soars  heavenward  till  his  form  is  dim : 

Soon  in  a  sea  of  sunlight  lost 

His  notes  with  liquid  freedom  swim. 

The  flowers  awake,  and  now  dissolves 
The  mist  that  clung  to  wood  and  wold  • 

And  all  the  clouds  about  the  sun 
Appear  like  hills  of  snow  and  gold. 

Old  earth  is  gay  with  light  and  dew. 

The  new  mom  gleaming  on  her  breast ; 

While  like  a  flaming  jewel  glides 
The  pauseless  sun  unto  the  West. 

S.  H.  Bradbury. 
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Soft  waves  of  warm  brown  hair. 

With  gold  lights  shining  through. 

Shading  a  face  as  sweetly  fair 

As  ever  fancy  framed  in  air, 

As  ever  painter  drew. 


Sweet  spirit,  frank  and  tme. 

With  love,  with  kindness  rife ; 

What  ten<ler  heart  but  to  thee  drew  1 
What  kindly  eye  but  in  thee  knew 
The  sunshine  of  our  life  ! 

Sweet  Spring,  bright  Summer  past. 

And  Autumn  come  again  ; 

The  west  wind’s  spoils  are  falling  fast. 

What  is  our  change  brought  with  that  blast  ? 
Why  fall  our  tears  like  rain? 

Only  a  new-turned  heap. 

One  little  grave,  new  made : 

Bare  is  the  earth  o’er  which  we  weep  ; 

Never  a  flower  to  pluck  and  keep. 

Never  a  grassy  blade. 

Silence,  where  late  was  mirth  ; 

One  mother’s  heart  half-riven  ; 

One  vacant  seat  beside  a  hearth  ; 

One  loving  spirit  less  on  earth  ; 

One  angel  more  in  heaven  ! 


IN  A  PINE  GROVE. 

I  STOOD  beneath  some  venerable  pines. 

Where  stately  stems,  like  clustered  columns,  rose. 
In  wide  cathedral  aisles  whose  distant  roof 
Soars  like  the  arch  of  heaven’s  protecting  dome. 
I  stood  and  listened,  to  a  sound  like  waves 
In  long  folds  leaping  on  a  distant  shore. 

With  measured  constant  motion  ;  with  a  tone 
Symphonious  with  the  silence  of  the  stars.  * 
Remembrance  came  of  one  calm  eventide. 
Passed  on  the  lofty  margin  of  the  sea. 

Among  the  ruins  of  a  noble  pile. 

That  lifts  its  old  gray  visage  to  the  storm  ; 

As  in  the  troublous  times  of  bygone  years. 
When  grave  recluses  paced  the  solemn  nave. 
And  music  blended  with  tom  ocean’s  roar ; 
Whence,  far  to  sea,  the  plaintive  vesper  chime 
Told  the  brown  fisherman  the  hour  of  prayer. 
Was  that  some  Novice  of  the  olden  time. 

By  western  window  seated,  while  the  sun 
Touched  lovingly  her  wealth  of  golden  hair. 

And  lit  with  rosy  glow  the  Abliey  walls? — 
Only  the  shafts  of  sunset  through  the  stems. 

The  sound  of  wind  among  the  clustering  pines. 


IN  LATE  AUTUMN. 

Primrose  and  cowslip  have  I  gathered  here. 
Anemone  and  hiding  violet. 

When  April  sang  the  Spring  song  of  the  year  : 
Now  all  is  changwl ;  the  Autumn  day  is  wet 
With  clouds  blown  from  the  West,  and  vapors 
fold 

Over  the  dropping  woods  and  vacant  wold ; 

The  latest  flower  of  the  field  is  dead  ; 

The  birds  that  sang  to  me  are  mute  or  fled. 
Save  one  that  like  a  larger  berry  clings 
On  the  green  holly  bush,  and  sings  and  sings 
A  farewell  to  the  sun  that,  low  and  pale. 
Lightens  a  wild  sky  like  a  distant  fire  ; 

The  wind  beats  on  the  tree-tops  like  a  flail. 

And  strews  the  red  leaves  in  the  pools  and  mire. 

Charles  Denys  Conway. 

October,  1869. 
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The  English  Note-Rooks  of  Nathaniel  Haw¬ 
thorne.  Eiiitttlhy Mrs.  Sophia  Hawthorne. 
Boston  :  Fields,  Osgood  Co.,  1870. 

In  these  volumes  the  reader  will  find  the  raw 
m.iterial  from  which  Hawthorne  constructed 
“Our  Old  Home,” — probably  the  best  record  of 
English  travel  tliat  we  have  had  from  the  pen  of 
an  .\merican.  They  are  much  more  consecutive 
and  finished  than  the  .\merican  Note-Hooks  be¬ 
ing  a  complete  journal  of  his  four  years’  residence 
in  England  and  his  many  excursions  to  famous 
laces,  and  a  record  of  the  impressions  made  ujx)n 
im  at  the  moment.  They  will  probably,  too, 
prove  more  interesting  to  the  average  public,  but 
to  us  they  seem  less  characteristic  of  H.awthome’s 
genius,  and  fail  to  bring  us  into  such  close  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  silent,  solitary,  self-questioning 
worker.  There  are  in  these  volumes  extremely 
few  of  the  quaint,  peculiar,  and  occasionally  terri¬ 
bly  suggestive  paragraphs  which  formed  the  charm 
of  the  American  Note-Books ;  though  when  we 
stumble  u|X)n  them,  jotted  down  at  the  end  of 
some  long  description  or  casual  comments,  the 
impression  of  their  unutterable  strangeness  is 
wonderfully  deepened.  It  is  like  tramping  along 
the  blaring  highway  and*  coming  suddenly  upon 
some  solitary  church,  or  nameless  ruin,  or  unre¬ 
corded  tomb-stone,  which  sets  us  to  meditating 
upon  life  and  human  destiny  and  “  the  abysmal 
depths  of  personality.” 

Hawthorne  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  of  travel¬ 
ling  companions,  and  his  exquisite  artistic  suscepti¬ 
bilities,  and  the  remoteness  and  “cKlor  of  an¬ 
tiquity  ”  which  pervade  his  style,  render  it 
peculiarly  appropriate  in  the  description  of  the 
venerable  catheilrals  and  crumbling  ruins  which 
he  so  much  delighted  to  visit.  It  inspires  one 
with  a  vague  disgust  of  the  newmess,  and  rawness, 
and  crudeness  of  our  own  life  when  a  book  like 
this  causes  him  to  reflect  how  History  in  its  most 
touching  and  venerable  asjiects  crops  out  every¬ 
where  ujxm  the  surface  of  the  island  which  was 
“Our  ()ld  Home.”  For  it  is  literally  astonishing 
to  find  how  rhany  of  these  monuments  there  are  in 
England.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  think  th.at 
London  and  the  l.ake  Country,  and  .Skiddaw 
and  the  Highlands  constitute  all  the  charms  th.at 
England  has  for  the  traveller,  that  the  truth  is 
little  short  of  a  revelation. 

■  The  English  Note-Hooks,  it  is  announced  by 
the  editor,  are  to  lie  followetl  next  season  by  the 
Italian  Note-Hooks.  These  latter  will  conclude 
the  Note-Hooks  and  will  probably  prove  the 
most  interesting  of  the  series  though  all  of  them 
have  an  increased  interest  when  we  learn  (as  we 
do)  that  they  form  the  only  record  we  shall  have 
of  Hawthorne’s  life.  The  autobiography  is 
mental  mainly,  and  very  sketchy  and  incomplete  ; 
but  it  is  better  doubtless  than  any  which  could 
have  been  written,  and  Hawthorne  shrank  from 
the  thought  of  any  other. 

^fiss  Van  Kortland,  A  Novel.  Hy  the  author 
esK  My  Daughter  Elinor."  New  York  :  Har¬ 
per  &•  Bros.,  1870. 

We  are  all  waiting  of  course  for  “  the  .\meri- 
can  novel,”  the  critics  especially  having  long  lieen 
on  the  lookout  for  it,  and  when  “  My  Daughter 


Elinor  ”  appeared  a  few  months  ago  it  was  hoped, 
and  even  asserted,  that  our  vigil  would  soon  be 
brought  toa  close.  For  “  My  Daughter  Elinor,” 
in  spite  of  many  faults  contain^  some  good 
work  and  gave  promise  of  better.  But  it  will 
scarcely  be  denied  that  “Miss  Van  Kortland” 
shows  a  falling  off  from  the  author’s  first  attempt. 
It  seems  less  carefully  thought  out,  and  the  work 
less  carefully  done.  Not  that  there  are  any  evi¬ 
dences  of  haste  exactly,  but  the  delitierateness,  so 
to  speak,  which  was  one  of  the  most  promising 
things  in  “My  Daughter  Elinor,”  is  wanting  in 
the  present  work,  as  if  the  author  had  adopted  the 
dangerous  conclusion  that  the  decided  success  of 
his  first  Iwok  released  him  from  the  necessity  of 
lalxirious  effort,  or  as  if  he  were  rather  too  anxious 
to  follow  up  his  former  achievement. 

“  Miss  Van  Kortland,”  to  proceed  with  our 
criticism,  has  a  very  commonjilace  plot ;  which  is 
not  of  much  importance  provided  we  have  accu¬ 
rate  observation  and  development  of  character. 
But  here,  too,  the  author  has  exaggerated  his  ten¬ 
dency,  which  was  observable  in  his  first  novel,  to 
substitute  a  characteristic  for  character,  and  to  in¬ 
sist  u|x)n  it  until  it  ceases  to  lie  entertaining,  if  it 
does  not  become  tedious.  There  is  not  a  single 
average  person  in  the  book,  not  one  who  has  not 
some  strameil  peculiarity ;  nor  are  those  selected 
at  all  typical.  They  would  Ije  more  conspicuous 
CKldities  in  real  life  anywhere  than  even  in  the 
pages  of  a  novel.  Moreover,  it  is  rather  discourag¬ 
ing  to  find  that  “Ouida’s”  all-accomplished 
Guardsman,  who  writes  poems  or  plays  or  maga¬ 
zine  articles  with  equal  facility,  providetl  he  can 
but  bring  his  mind  to  liear  iqxm  such  trifles ;  who 
goes  forth  among  women  conquering  and  to  con¬ 
quer  ;  and  who  is  altogether  as  impossible  a  crea¬ 
ture  as  was  ever  evolved  from  the  depths  of  an 
undisciplined  imagination, — it  is  discouraging,  we 
say,  to  find  that  this  marvellous  gentleman  has 
lieen  transplanted  to  American  soil,  and  is  to  be 
found  sauntering  through  New  York  piarlors  and 
wandering  over  Pennsylvania  coal-fields.  With 
all  its  defects,  however,  “Miss  V’'an  Kortland” 
is  far  from  being  a  bad  novel.  It  contains  some 
very  clever  chapters,  the  scenic  background  is  genu¬ 
ine,  and  the  dialogue  is  easy  and  natural.  Alto¬ 
gether  we  should  say  that  from  all  the  novels  of 
the  season  it  would  lie  difficult  to  select  one 
which  will  afford  more  plea.sant  or  more  healthful 
reading. 

The  Principles  tf  Domestic  Science.  By  Cath- 
ARiNE  E.  Hkecher,  and  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe.  New  York :  y.  B.  Ford  ds*  Co., 
187a 

Both  Miss  Beecher  and  Mrs.  Stowe  have  pro¬ 
duced  some  gootl  work  in  their  day,  but  we  doubt 
if  they  have  ever  done  lietter  work,  or  work  more 
necessary  to  lie  done,  than  will  be  found  in  this 
volume.  “  While  they  sympathize  with  every 
honest  effort  to  relieve  the  disabilities  and  suffer¬ 
ings  of  their  sex,”  the  authors  “are  confident 
that  the  chief  cause  of  these  evils  is  the  fact  that 
the  honor  and  duties  of  the  family  state  are  not 
duly  appreciateil ;  that  women  are  not  trained  for 
these  dutic*s  as  men  are  trained  for  their  trades  and 
profes-sions ;  and  that,  as  a  consequence,  family 
labor  is  jxxirly  done,  poorly  paid,  and  regarded 
as  menial  and  disgraceful.”  And  the  object  of 
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the  work  is  to  lay  down  the  “  principles  of  Do¬ 
mestic  Science,”  to  show  that  it  is  a  science  as 
well  as  a  very  beautiful  art,  and  well  worthy  the 
devotion  of  the  most  cultivated  and  refined  wo¬ 
men  in  the  land.  It  would  be  imjiossible  to  over¬ 
praise  the  comprehensiveness  and  thoroughness 
with  which  this  work  of  exjxisition  is  done ;  it 
would  be  almost  equally  difficult  to  do  it  justice  ; 
but  we  may  safely  say  that  if  it  meets  with  any¬ 
thing  like  the  acceptance  which  it  ought  and  must 
receive,  it  will  do  more  for  the  true  elevation  of 
women  than  all  the  platform  ranting  that  will  l>e 
heard  during  the  next  (juarter  of  a  century.  One 
scarcely  realizes  how  comprehensive  the  principles 
of  Domestic  Science  are  until  he  reads  this  book, 
with  its  suggestions  and  information  alxiut  every¬ 
thing,  from  the  building  of  a  house  and  ventilating 
and  warming  it,  to  the  baking  of  good  bread  and 
the  laws  of  health. 

The  book  is  adapted  for  a  text-l)ook  "  for  the 
use  of  young  ladies  in  schools,  seminaries  and 
colleges”  to  supersede,  we  suppose,  some  of  the 
current  educational  frippery.  It  is  almost  too 
much,  however,  to  hojie  that  it  will  be  generally 
adopted,  for  such  a  thing  would  imply  pretty  dis¬ 
tinctly  the  inauguration  of  a  domestic  millennium. 
It  would  also  imply  a  revolution  scarcely  less 
radical  in  its  way  than  that  arlvocated  by  M  iss 
Anthony. 

In  a  few  months  another  volume  is  to  lie  issue*!, 
as  a  complement  to  this  work,  to  be  called  The 
Housekeeper  and  Health-keeper.  It  will  consist 
of  receipts  and  instructions  in  all  branches  of  Do¬ 
mestic  Economy,  and  we  should  say  that  any 
young  wife,  with  these  two  lxx>ks  and  the  amount 
of  brains  and  persistence  which  it  requires  to  do 
up  her  back  hair  or  prepare  for  a  ball,  will  have  all 
the  material  she  ne^s  to  enable  her  to  perform 
successfully  the  duties  of  the  family. 

The  Juno  Stories.  By  Jacob  Abbott.  New 
York  :  Dodd  Mead,  1870. 

If  we  concede  the  necessity  of  putting  such 
stories  into  the  hands  of  children  at  all,  we  suppose 
it  must  be  confessed  that  these  “Juno  Stories” 
are  very  much  superior  to  the  average.  They 
present  no  impossible  ideal,  the  moralizing  is  not 
too  painfully  didactic,  and  the  style  has  the  un¬ 
usual  merit  of  Ixring  such  as  not  to  render  the  in¬ 
fant  mind  weaker  than  it  is  by  nature.  The  re¬ 
marks  with  which  Mr.  Abliott  prefaces  the  first 
volume  are  excellent,  and  we  commend  them  to 
the  attention  of  both  teachers  and  scholars, — to 
the  former,  as  Gail  Hamilton  would  say,  for  doc¬ 
trine  and  reproof,  and  to  the  latter  for  instruction. 
Two  volumes  of  the  series  h.ave  lieen  issueil,  and 
the  remaining  three  are  to  follow  next  Fall.  The 
style  in  which  they  are  publislied  is  extremely 
handsome  and  tasteful. 

Pttt  Yourself  in  His  Place.  By  Charles 
Rf.ade. 

Those  who  desire  to  read  Mr.  Reade’s  last 
novel  will  find  no  difficulty  in  suiting  themselves 
both  as  regards  style  and  price,  there  lieing  no  less 
than  six  editions  in  the  market.  First  there  are 
Messrs.  Sheldon  &  Co.,  who  publish  with  the 
author’s  sanction,  and  who  issue  an  octavo  illus¬ 
trated  edition  in  large  type,  and  a  i2mo  edition 
uniform  with  the  Boston  “  Household  Edition.” 
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Then  come  Harper  &  Bros,  with  an  octavo  edition 
in  cloth  and  paper,  and  the  smaller  volume,  all 
illustrated.  Finally,  Mes-srs.  Fields,  Osgood  & 
Co.  is.suc  it  in  a  style  uniform  with  their  “  clouse- 
hold  Edition”  of  Reade’s  novels,  making  the 
ninth  of  the  senes.  Strange  to  say,  however, 
there  is  no  quarrel  among  the  rival  publishers 
amicable  arrangements  having  been  made  all 
round.  The  novel  itself  is  not  so  good  as  Mr. 
Reade’s  earlier  works  it  is  absorbingly  in¬ 
teresting  and  intensely  characteristic. 
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PP-  >54 

The  Portrait  in  my  Unclds  Dining-Room, 
and  other  Tales.  From  “  Littell’s  Living  Age.” 
Boston  ;  Littell  dr*  Gay.  8vo,  paper,  pp.  107. 

Free  Russia.  By  Wm.  Hepw’orth  Dixon. 
New  York:  Harper  {3“  Bros.  i2mo,  cloth,  pp. 
359.  Illustrated. 

Miss  Thackeray's  Works.  Complete  Etlilion. 
New  York:  Harper  dr*  Bros.  8vo,  cloth,  pp. 
425.  Illustrated. 

Kilmeny.  A  novel.  By  William  Black. 
New  York  :  Harper  6*  Bros.  8vo,  (laper,  pp. 

136. 

Poems.  By  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti.  Bos¬ 
ton  :  Roberts  Bros.  i6mo,  cloth,  pp. 

The  Seat  of  Empire.  By  Charles  Carlton 
Coffin.  “Carlton.”  Boston:  Fields,  Osgood 
dr*  Co.  i6mo,  cloth,  pp.  232.  Illustrated. 

Prophecy  a  Preparation  for  Christ.  Hamp¬ 
ton  Lectures.  By  R.  I’ay.nf:  Smith,  1).  D.  Bos¬ 
ton  :  Gould  dr*  Lincoln.  I2mu,  cloth,  pp.  397. 
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Tht  sort  of  Mendelssohn  is  collecting  materials 
for  a  biography  of  his  illustrious  father. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Westminster  Review 
there  are  some  hitherto  unpublished  letters  of  the 
poet  Coleridge. 

The  famous  critic  Dr.  David  F.  Strauss,  the 
author  of  the  Life  of  fesus,  has  just  published  a 
biography  of  Voltaire. 

The  translation  of  Mr.  Motley's  ''  History  of 
the  Netherlands"  into  French,  by  M.  Rordy,  has 
reache<l  its  third  volume. 

A  manuscript  by  Grandillonius,  the  instructor 
of  Descartes,  of  the  year  1619,  has  been  discov¬ 
ered  in  the  library  of  Tours. 

M.  Louis  Blanc  has  finished  the  fourth  volume 
of  his  IListoire  de  la  Revolution  Fraitfaise,  and  it 
will  soon  make  its  appearance. 

Sir  Arthur  Phayre,  who  has  been  making  an 
antiquarian  tour  of  Northern  India,  is  soon  to  pub¬ 
lish  “an  exhaustive  work”  on  Buddhi-im. 

There  is  a  very  severe,  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  a 
very  unfair  review  of  Mr.  Curtis’s  “  Life  of  Daniel 
Webster”  in  the  Spectator  for  June  nth. 

At  length  there  is  a  ladies’  newspajier  in  India, 
the  Bungo  Mohila,  or  Woman  of  Liengal,  pub¬ 
lisher!  at  C.alcutta  in  Bengali,  and  editeri  by  a 
Hindoo  lady. 

The  Royal  Library  of  Paris,  which  is  now  the 
most  magnificent  public  library  in  the  world,  and 
contains  700,000  volumes,  was  started  500  years 
ago  with  ten  volumes. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  Dr.  Monck,  the 
Swedish  naturalist,  was  one  of  the  numerous  victims 
of  Ixrpez.  His  collections,  however,  were  saved, 
and  arc  on  their  w.ay  to  Stockholm. 

Saint  Marc  Girardin,  an  eminent  publicist, 
noted  for  his  contriliutions  to  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  succeerls  the  late  M.  Villemain  as  Per¬ 
petual  .Secretary  of  the  French  Academy. 

The  great  Dictionary  of  Music,  left  unfinisherl 
by  Professor  B.arhieri,  has  been  handed  over  for 
completion  to  Professor  Beretta,  of  Bologna,  with 
whom  is  as-sociated  M.  Charles  Molossi. 

A  scholarship  in  honor  of  .Sir  Walter  Scott  is 
about  to  he  founded  at  the  Edinburgh  University. 
.\mong  the  subscribers  are  a  son  of  Burns  son 
of  Wordsworth,  and  a  son  of  James  Hogg,  the 
Et  trick  Shejdicrd. 

The  increasing  attention  paid  to  English  liter¬ 
ature  everywhere  is  indicated  by  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  it  will  be  made  the  subject  of  several 
courses  of  lectures  in  the  University  of  Berlin  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  half-year. 

Apropos  of  our  notice  of  the  Sun  last  week,  we 
have  been  reminded  that  the  Morning  Post  is  an 
older  journal  than  the  Times  and  the  Sun.  The 
oldest  existing  daily  pajier  in  London  is  the  Public 
Ledger. — Athenicum. 

A  notary  who  was  for  many  years  I.amartine’s 
man  of  l)usiness,  certifies  in  a  public  letter  that  to 
his  certain  knowletige  lAinartine  in  the  course  of 
20  years  spent  200,000  fr.  in  charity  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Saone-et-Loire. 

Sensational fetion  must  surely  supply  some  very 


generally  felt  want  of  the  human  mind.  The  Re~ 
vista  Europea  for  April  remarks  upon  the  great 
popularity  of  English  and  French  sensational 
novels  published  in  the  Italian  newspapers. 

The  speeches  of  Richard  Cobden  are  at  length 
announcerl  for  publication.  They  are  arranged  by 
John  Bright,  assisted  by  Professor  Rogers,  and 
will  doubtless  form  a  valuable  and  interesting 
contribution  to  the  popular  literature  of  Free 
Trade. 

In  our  notice  of  “  fanus  ”  several  months  ago, 
we  remarketl  that  Prof.  Dollin^er  was  generally 
agreed  upon  as  its  author.  It  is  now  said  that 
Dr.  Dollinger  had  no  direct  connection  whatever 
with  the  work,  and  that  the  author  is  Prof.  Huber, 
of  Munich. 

Sir  Henry  Bulwer's  "Life  of  I^rd  Palmer¬ 
ston  ”  will  apjjear  liefore  the  end  of  the  present 
season.  It  is  said  that  it  will  probably  show  Lord 
Palmerston’s  character  to  have  been  simpler  and 
more  frank  than  the  present  generation  is  inclined 
to  lielieve. 

The  ne-M  theory  of  the  relation  between  “  dust 
and  disease”  is  attracting  great  attention,  and 
will  soon  have  a  literature  of  its  own.  Dr.  Angus 
Smith  is  pre|iaring  for  publication  a  new  treatise 
•  on  impurities  in  the  atmosphere,  and  how  to  detect 
and  remove  them. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  has  recently  raised  the 
expectations  of  the  reading  world  by  the  announce¬ 
ment,  which  is  guaranteed  not  to  turn  out  ^.canard 
this  time,  that  a  MS.  of  some  of  the  mis.sing  books 
of  Livy  has  lieen  discovered  in  the  Library  at 
Liegnitz  in  Silesix 

Audubon's  own  copy  of  his  Birds  of  America, 
in  four  large  volumes,  half  liound,  and  five 
volumes  of  letter-press,  with  his  autograph  in 
each  volume,  is  advertised  for  sale  in  Icngland. 
Some  one  of  our  American  collectors  ought  to 
possess  himself  of  this  work. 

It  is  reported  that  Victor  Hugo  is  aliout  to 
marry  a  young  lady  of  Brussels,  who  is  said  to  be 
very  beautiful  and  worth  icx>, 000  guilders.  V’ictor 
Hugo  is  now  6S  years  of  age,  he  is  hale  and 
hearty,  and  is  said  to  .seem  stronger  and  more 
youthful  than  he  was  20  years  ago. 

It  is  said  that  M.  Gustave  Dor  I  has  lately  signed 
a  contract  fur  five  years  with  an  English  publisher, 
by  which  he  undertakes  to  come  to  Ixindon  for 
two  or  three  months  every  year,  to  make  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  designs  on  each  occasion.  For 
these  he  is  to  receive  250,000  francs  a  year. 

A  curiosity  in  literature  hxs  a)>ix.'ared  in 
Dresden.  A  blind  and  dumb  poet  of  that  city  has 
published  a  book  of  aphorisms  entitled  “  Book 
of  Wisdom  and  Truth,”  which  has  reached  its 
third  edition  ;  also  a  volume  of  {x>ems  which  has 
reached  its  second  edition.  The  name  of  the  ]ioet 
is  Heinrich  Martin. 

There  is  a  rumor  that  Thomas  Carlyle  is  com¬ 
ing  to  the  United  States  as  soon  as  he  has  com- 

leted  the  revised  edition  of  his  works  u)x>n  which 

e  has  lieen  engagetl  for  two  years.  Several  of 
the  great  European  authors  are  likely  to  meet 
here  at  that  time,  among  them  it  is  said  Auerbach 
and  M.  Prevost-Pa'adol. 

Two  Slew  members  have  been  elected  to  fill 
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vacancies  in  the  French  Academy.  The  successful 
aspirants  are  M.  Xavier  Marmier,  and  M.  Pros¬ 
per  Duvergier  de  Hauranne,  a  personal  friend  of 
M.  Thiers.  It  seems  to  us  that  more  famous 
litterateurs  might  have  been  found  in  France  on 
whom  to  bestow  these  dignities. 

The  Ritnsta  Contemporanea  NazionaU  Itali- 
ana  ceased  to  exist  with  the  last  number  for 
June;  its  interests  have  been  transferred  to  the 
new  review,  the  Rivista  F.uropea,  which  will 
continue  to  be  under  the  editorship  of  Professor 
Angelo  I)e  Gulrematis,  who,  in  18^,  was  himself 
editor  of  the  Rivista  Contemporama. 

The' Earl  of  Albemarle  is  preparing  for  jmbli- 
cation  a  volume  of  memoirs  and  remini:>cenccs 
that  will  throw  a  pleasant  light  upon  a  dismal 
period  of  English  history — the  close  of  the  Regen¬ 
cy  and  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  IV. 
Ixird  Alliemarle’s  grandmother,  Ladyde  Clifford, 
held  the  office  of  governess  to  the  Princess  Char¬ 
lotte. 

Mr.  Robert  Buchanan  finds  repose  in  variety 
of  labor.  His  new  work,  “  Ballads  of  Life,”  will 
'  appear  immediately.  It  will  have  not  only  its  se¬ 
rious  but  its  humorous  side ;  the  latter  in  a  poem 
called  “The  Wake  of  Tim  O’Hara.”  Satire  will 
not  be  alisent.  Contemporary  bards  will  l>e  passed 
in  review,  in  a  piece  to  be  named  “The  Session 
of  the  Poets.” 

Revision  of  the  Bible. — It  is  now  definitively  de¬ 
cided  that  the  Bible  shall  be  revised.  On  the  7th 
of  May  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  pledged 
itself  to  a  revision  of  the  Authorized  Version,  and 
elaborate  rules  regarding  the  methoil  of  procedure, 
and  the  division  of  the  lalxir,  have  already  been  is¬ 
sued.  These  rules  are  very  similar  to  those  which 
governed  the  translators  under  King  James. 

A  somezvhat  neglected  portion  of  the  history  of 
this  century  will  lie  illustrated  by  Mr.  Bollaert’s 
“  Wars  of  Succession  of  Portugal  and  Spain,  from 
1826  to  1840.”  The  Due  de  Saldanha,  whose 
present  jxipularity  with  the  Portuguese  army  is 
mostly  due  to  the  share  he  took  in  those  wars, 
has,  it  seems,  looked  over  the  pro<jf-sheets  and 
written  to  the  author  to  express  his  approval  of 
the  book. 

It  is  rumored  that  I.ouis  Napoleon  has  finished 
the  fir-t  volume  of  his  Life  of  Charlemagne. 
We  ha<l  thought  tliat  the  reception  of  his  work  on 
C.xrsar  would  h.ave  convinced  the  Emjxsror  that  it 
is  one  thing  to  be  a  successful  politician,  but  quite 
another  to  write  a  successful  Iwok.  .\n  author, 
however,  with  the  treasury  of  an  empire  at  his 
back,  can  afford  to  disregard  the  vulgar  consider¬ 
ations  of  ca.sh. 

A  new  English  monthly  has  been  started,  called 
the  Poetical  Magazine.  It  is  devoted  to  the 
writings  of  amateur  poets,  and  will  place  liefore 
the  public  the  effusions  which  have  hitherto  gener¬ 
ally  found  their  way  into  editors’  scrap-baskets. 
It  will  probably  succeed,  however,  for,  as  Apple- 
tons'  fournal  remarks  it  will  be  taken  by  its  con¬ 
tributors  at  least,  and  these  will  include  all  the 
versifiers  in  the  land. 

Prof.  Giuseppe  Brambilla  has  published  at 
Como  a  letter  on  Theodor  Mommsen’s  “  Roman 
History.”  The  Rivista  Europea  sa)T  that  this 
letter  consists  of  .about  a  hundred  pages  of  angry 


[August, 

wTiting  against  the  illustrious  German  historian, 
who  in  some  chapters  of  his  history  speaks  un¬ 
favorably  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  of 
the  Italians.  Signor  Brambilla’s  letter,  however, 
is  scarcxdy  a  serious  answer  to  the  unfavorable 
judgments  of  the  historian. 

Messrs.  Triibner  Co.,  the  English  publishers, 
announce  as  in  preparation  a  translation  of 
Auguste  Comte’s  Politique  Positive  —  not  the 
Philosophic  Positive,  but  the  later  work  which 
gave  the  final  view  of  his  doctrine,  and  which  is 
calletl  his  “  principal  work  ”  by  the  translators. 
.Some  of  the  most  eminent  disciples  of  the  Positivist 
school  in  England  have  undertaken  the  task  of 
translation.  They  include  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison, 
Professor  Beesley,  Mr.  Congreve,  and  Mr.  Hut¬ 
ton. 

A  work  of  some  interest  to  readers  of  fairy  le¬ 
gends  .and  mythology,  under  the  title  of  Old  Folk- 
Lore,  or  Trotiitions  and  Superstitions  of  Ireland, 
is  just  about  to  issue  from  the  jiress  of  Messrs. 
Cameron  &  Ferguson,  tJlasgow.  The  Ixmk, 
which  is  from  the  i^en  of  a  well-knowai  fxipular 
Irish  writer,  “  I.nginiensis”  includes  various  de¬ 
tails  of  Iri.sh  historic,  traditional,  and  legendary 
matter,  of  a  nature  hitherto  neglecteil  .and  unex- 
ploreil.  The  localization  of  the  legends  and  myths 
will  impart  a  scientific  character  to  the  work. 

7/it’  English  "•Historical  Manuscripts  Com¬ 
mission,"  appiinted  to  make  search  among  the 
archives  of  old  I'inglish  families  for  archicological 
purjM,sc‘s,  have  discovercHl  among  other  things,  the 
origin.al  M.SS.  of  the  Bmglish  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  We  may  note  also  as  of  general  interest 
the  original  letter  in  the  writing  of  Charles  I., 
addressed  to  the  House  of  Ixinls  in  May,  1641, 
recommending  that  Strafford  l/e  imprisoneil  rather 
than  executetl,  and  containing  the  jmstscript,  “  If 
he  must  die  it  were  a  charity  to  reprieve  him  until 
Saturday,”  and  an  original  petition  from  I.Aud, 
wliile  imprisoned  in  the  Tower. 

At  length  after  long  research  Mr.  Fromlehas 
succeede<l  in  discovering  the  letters  of  Eustace 
Chapuys,  who  was  the  ambas.sador  of  Charles  V. 
in  England  during  the  critical  |x:riod  from  1529  to 
1545.  It  was  known  that  if  these  letters  could 
lie  found  they  would  throw  much  light  upon  the 
tragedy  of  Anne  Boleyn,  and  other  matters  which 
were  transpiring  in  England  at  that  time  ;  liut  they 
were  not  at  Bras.sels,  norat  Siiuanca-s  nor  at  .Ma¬ 
drid,  and  have  only  just  l>een  l)rought  to  light 
among  the  Austrian  archives  at  Vienna.  Mr. 
Froude  has  extracted  from  them  “  Fresh  lividence 
alxiut  .\nne  Bolepm,”  and  luas  an  article  in  the 
la.st  numl/er  of  Fraser's.  It  is  difficult  to  tell 
what  the  drift  of  the  Evidence  is  going  to  be,  as 
the  pa|x;r  is  unfinished ;  but  so  far  as  it  goes  it 
seems  to  bear  rather  against  the  (losition  which 
Mr.  Froude  has  taken  in  his  History. 

The  Fortnightly  Review  for  June  has  the  fol¬ 
lowing  curt  notice  of  Matthew  .\ mold’s  recent  es¬ 
says  on  St.  Paul  and  Protestantism  : — 

“A  valuable  contribution  to  the  formation  of  a 
Rosa-Matilda  school  of  theology,  jirefacetl  by  an 
exhortation  to  the  Dissenters  to  submit  with  a 
sweet  reasonableness  to  the  jwetensions  of  the  An¬ 
glican  sect.  Theological  rose-pink  woultl  have  a 
lietter  chance  if  there  were  less  science  in  the  air, 
for  one  thing,  and  if  Mr.  Arnold  could,  for 
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another,  blot  out  from  men’s  minds  all  that  half  of 
New  Testament  teaching  which  is  dead  against 
rose-pink.  And  the  Dissenters  would  be  more 
likely  to  be  impressed  by  the  exhortation,  if  it  had 
shown  any  faintest  appreciation  of  the  ignoble  at¬ 
titude,  morally,  intellectually,  socially,  of  the  other 
side.  If  trutlr  were  a  thing  of  minor  conse<iuence, 
and  justice  an  ojkmi  question,  Mr.  Arnold’s  essay 
and  its  preface  would  be  extremely  important.” 

The  French  Academy  again  attracts  attention 
by  filling  some  of  its  vacancies.  It  was  formed 
in  1635  by  Cardinal  Richelieu  ;  and  the  constitu¬ 
tion  given  by  his  charter,  which  has  never  been 
changed,  dcfinel  its  object  as  the  establishment  of 
a  standard  of  the  French  language,  both  by  rules 
and  examples.  There  can  be  but  forty  members,  and 
vacancies  are  filled  for  life  by  election,  exclusively 
on  the  ground  of  merit  as  men  of  letters.  Each  new 
member  delivers  a  eulogy  on  his  predecessor. 
It  is  c-ommouly  said  that  members  live  longer  than 
any  other  men  ;  vacancies  are  extremely  rare,  and 
hundreds  of  authors,  each  “  among  the  first  of  the 
age,”  are  always  waiting  at  the  doors.  There 
were  lately  five  vacancies  ;  the  place  of  I.amartine 
has  just  l>een  fille>l  by  the  choice  of  Emile  Ollivier, 
the  I’riine- Minister;  ami  Najioleon  1 1 1 .  and  George 
Sand  are  Ixith  talked  of  for  other  seats,  although 
emperors  and  women  have  not  heretofore  lieen  re¬ 
garded  as  canilidates. — Putnam's  Magazine. 

Apropos  of  the  election  of  fules  fanin  to  the 
Academy,  the  Pall  .Mall  Gazette  says  x — “At  last, 
after  many  years  of  patient  expectation  and  more 
than  one  disapjiointment,  Jules  Janin — we  had  al¬ 
most  written  the  venerable  Jules  Janin — has  at¬ 
tained  the  great  object  of  a  life  devoted,  with  rare 
simjilieity  and  singleness  of  purpose,  to  literary 
work  and  literary  culture.  Nor  were  his  dramatic 
criticisms  the  only  cretlentials  with  which  he  pre¬ 
sented  himself  to  the  suffrages  of  the  .Academy, 
lie  has  written  several  short  novels  and  a  history 
of  the  Revolution.  Hut  these  were  his  “jxit- 
lioilers.”  llis  lalnir  of  love  was  his  translation  of 
Horace  ;  and  if  sympathy  of  nature  and  congenial¬ 
ity  of  tastes  and  teiniierament  are  the  qualifications 
of  a  translator,  it  would  not  lie  easy  to  find  a  more 
Iloratian  interpreter  of  the  delightful  Roman  ]x>et 
than  Jules  Janin,  whose  cottage  at  I’assy  (where 
Ponsard  dietl)  is  his  Sabine  farm.”  Jules  Janin 
saul  when  he  heard  he  was  apjxiinted  to  the  French 
Academy  :  “  Now  my  motlier-in-law  will  Ijelieve 
that  I  am  a  literary  man.” 

The  Daily  Press  in  Great  Britain. — A  recent 
number  of  the  Printer's  Register  of  London  gives 
some  instructive  and  interesting  facts  in  connection 
with  the  growth  of  the  daily  press  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  is  especially  noticeable,  in  contrast 
with  newspajiers,  scattererl  over  the  United  States, 
London  has  eighteen  dailies,  of  which  one  is  in 
the  F rench  language ;  New  Y ork  has  twenty-six,  ex¬ 
cluding  theatrical  jirogrammes,  of  which  eight  are 
in  foreign  languages.  It  is  probable  that  the  cajii- 
tal  invesleil  in  daily  papers  in  New  York  City  ex- 
cee<ls  that  so  done  in  London,  and  their  aggregate 
circulation  must  lie  much  less.  Twelve  only  of  the 
quotidian  journals  of  London  are  devoterl  to  news, 
and  the  combined  circulation  of  the  whole  eighteen 
e<.|ua!s  270,ocx5.  America  is  about  200,000  more. 
There  are  six  dailies  in  Liverpool  again.st  fifteen  in 
Philadelphia;  six  in  Dublin  against  ten  in  Chica¬ 


go  ;  four  in  Glasgow  against  eight  in  Boston  ;  three 
in  Edinburgh  against  nine  in  Baltimore  ;  two  in  Bir¬ 
mingham  against  seven  in  Cincinnati ;  four  in 
Manchester  against  seven  in  San  Francisco ;  and 
the  other  cities  of  Engltmd  show  a  like  dispropor¬ 
tion.  In  1870  there  were  published  in  the  pro¬ 
vincial  towns  of  England  fifty  dailies;  in  Wales, 
two;  Scotland,  ten;  Ireland,  fourteen;  and  the 
Channel  Island.s,  one.  This  makes  a  total  of  nine¬ 
ty-five,  compared  with  above  550  in  the  United 
States.  To  purchase  a  copy  of  every  daily  paper 
is.sued,  would  cost  $850  per  annum. 

Newton-Pascal  Papers. — Professor  Grant,  of 
Gla-sgow,  has  just  publishe<l  a  detailed  account  of 
the  proof  adduced  by  him  that  these  documents 
could  not  but  lie  spurious.  It  is  briefly  as  fol¬ 
lows  ; — In  the  three  editions  of  the  Principia, 
published  in  1687,  1713,  and  1726  respectively, 
Newton  avails  himself  of  the  liest  astronomical 
observations  at  his  disjiosal,  in  each  successive 
edition,  changing  his  numerical  results  to  suit  the 
most  recent  discoveries.  Between  1662,  the  year 
of  Pascal’s  death,  an<l  1687,  advances,  amounting 
almost  to  a  revolution,  were  made  in  practical 
astronomy,  and  these  were  continued  lietween 
1687  and  1726.  If  Pa.scal  had  really  been  in 
pos.session  of  the  idea  of  gravitation,  his  results 
relative  to  the  masses  of  the  planets,  &c.,  would 
necessarily  be  based  on  observations  prior  to 
1662,  ancl  would  be  rude  and  defective  when  com¬ 
pared  with  those  even  in  the  1687  edition  of  the 
Principia.  In  the  forged  documents,  however, 
the  numliers  are  not  approximations,  as  might 
have  been  expecteil,  to  Newton’s  first  results; 
but  correspond  exactly  to  those  publishe<l  by  him 
in  1726,  which  were  based  upon  the  observations 
of  Pound  and  Bradley,  men  who  were  not  bom 
when  Pa.scal  had  die<l.  While  it  is  just  that  the 
late  Sir  David  Brewster,  Martin,  and  Le  Verrier 
should  have  their  share  of  credit  for  exhibiting 
the  falsity  of  the  papers,  the  detection  of  so  im¬ 
portant  a  piece  of  evidence — as  conclusive  of  their 
spuriousness  as  the  occurrence  of  the  word  ”  its” 
was  of  the  Rowley  jxiems — should  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  in  the  recordsof  what  will  hereafter  appear 
as  one  of  the  most  singular  chapters  in  the  history 
of  astronomy. 

yane  Austen. — The  writer  of  an  elaborate  ar¬ 
ticle  on  Jane  .\usten,  in  the  la.st  numlier  of  the 
North  British  Rezdezo,  thus  appreciatively  sums  up 
the  character  and  genius  of  that  most  lovable  of 
authors ; — 

“She  shows  what  patience,  perseverance,  modest 
study,  and  a  willingness  to  keep  her  comjxisitions 
for  the  test  of  time,  could  do  for  a  genius  not  very 
commanding  in  its  own  nature.  Her  example 
preaches  with  the  medueval  poet, 

*  Ars  compensabit  quud  vis  tibi  magna  negabit.’ 

Art  will  make  up  for  want  of  force.  Altogether, 
she  is  a  luminary  not  beyond  the  spell  of  ordinary 
human  magic, 

'  A  being  not  too  wi.se  or  Kood 
For  human  nature's  daily  fix>d.’ 

But  this  is  no  more  than  a  New  Zealander  might 
have  said  of  the  missionary  whom  he  was  about  to 
eat.  Miss  Austen  should  have  some  more  dis¬ 
tinctive  appraisement.  In  the  gallery  of  authors 
hers  is  one  of  the  most  graceful  and  kindly  figures. 
There  is  not  a  quality  in  her  which  is  repulsive, 
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not  one  which  calls  for  suspiension  of  judgment  or 
the  allowance  usually  claimed  for  the  eccentrici¬ 
ties  of  genius  not  one  so  transcendent  as  to  raise 
her  above  imitation  or  emulative  hope.  Hers  is 
a  magnetic  attractiveness  which  charms  while 
it  compels.  As  she  has  a  way  of  melting  love  into 
intelligence,  so  her  intelligence  becomes  in  turn 
amiable.  Montalembert’s  first  literary  essay  was 
the  biography  of  a  woman,  who,  in  a  different 
sphere,  and  for  different  reasons,  exerted  this  kind 
of  influence  over  his  mind  ;  and  he  adopted  as  his 
owm  the  title  which  the  simple  devotees  of  (ierma- 
ny  from  Tauler  downwards  have  given  to  die 
liebe  H.  Klisal>eth,  la  chdre  Saintc  Klisalieth. 
Might  we  not  for  like  reasons  borrow  from  Miss 
Austen’s  biographer  the  title  which  the  affection 
of  a  nephew  liestows  upon  her,  and  recognize  her 
officially  as  ‘dear  aunt  Jane?  ’  ” 

Burial  of  Charles  Dickens. — At  6  o’clock  on 
the  morning  of  June  14th  the  remains  of  Charles 
Dickens  were  conveyed  from  his  residence  at  (Jads- 
hill,  by  train,  to  the  Charing  Cross  Station. 
There  waitetl  at  the  station  a  plain  hearse,  with¬ 
out  the  usual  English  trapjiingM,  and  three  plain 
coaches.  In  the  first  coach  were  placed  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  deceased,  Charles  and  Harry  Dickens, 
Miss  Dickens,  and  Mrs.  Charles  Collins.  In  the 
second  were  Miss  Hogarth,  the  sister-in-law,  and 
Mrs.  Austen,  the  sister  of  Dickens,  Mrs.  Charles 
Dickens,  Jr.,  and  John  Korster.  In  the  third 
coach  were  Frank  Beard,  Charles  Collins,  Mr. 
Owery,  Wilkie  Collins,  and  Edmund  Dickens. 
The  entire  party  were  attired  in  deep  Imt  simple 
mourning,  without  bands  or  scarfs.  There  was  no 
crowd  at  the  Charing  Cross  Station,  and  the  pro¬ 
cession  was  driven  at  once  to  Westminster  .Mitiey, 
where  the  remains  were  received  by  I  )ean  Stanley 
and  other  officials,  and  placed  in  the  Poet’s  Cor¬ 
ner,  at  the  foot  of  Handel  and  at  the  head  of 
Sheridan,  with  Macaulay  and  Cumberland  on 
either  side. 

The  usual  flowers  were  strewn  upon  the  bier. 
Dean  Stanley  read  the  burial  service,  the  coffin 
was  dejxjsitetl  in  its  final  resting-place,  and  the 
funeral  of  I  tickens  was  ended. 

Upon  the  coffin-plate  were  inscribed  the  words : 


Charles  Ilickenv 
Bom  February  7,  tSia, 
Died  June  9,  1S70. 


There  seems  to  have  been  some  hesitancy  at  first 
as  to  the  projier  resting-place  for  Mr.  Dickens,  he 
having,  it  is  said,  intimated  during  his  lifetime 
a  disinclination  to  any  public  funereal  pageantry, 
and  the  decision  was  finally  left  to  the  government. 
There  are  few  who  will  not  agree  that  Westmin¬ 
ster  Abbey  is  the  most  fitting  place  that  could  have 
been  chosen.  Some,  it  is  true,  have  expres.sed  a 
regret  that  he  was  not  “buried  in  some  quiet 
country  church-yard,  among  the  jreople  whom  he 
loved  so  well ;  ”  but  with  this  w  e  can  feel  little  sym¬ 
pathy.  Westminster  Abljey  will  be  a  shrine  for 
reverential  pilgrimages  long  after  the  sentiment 
which  inspires  such  a  wish,  foundeil  upon  a  pseudo 
taste  for  the  pictures({ue,  will  have  passed  away ; 
and  no  Englishman  nor  American,  no  admirer  of 
immortal  genius  anywhere,  will  stand  hereafter 
iu  the  grand  old  Abbey  and  look  uix>n  the  monu- 
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mcnts  of  England’s  illustrious  dead  who  would  not 
be  disappointed  should  he  fail  to  find  among  them 
the  tomb  of  Charles  Dickens. 
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Electrical  Resistance  Pyrometer. — A  pyrome¬ 
ter,  or  heat -measurer,  is  an  instrument  used  for 
measuring  very  high  temperatures,  especially  the 
temperature  of  furnaces  in  metal,  glass,  and  pot¬ 
tery  works.  The  pyrometer  hitherto  used  is  that 
known  as  Weilgewoo<l’s,  in  which  the  shrinkage  of 
a  piece  of  fireclay  indicates  the  teinjierature.  But 
this  method  has  never  been  regardeii  as  satisfactory; 
and  Mr.  C.  W.  Siemens,  F.  K.S.,  with  character¬ 
istic  ingenuity,  has  inventeil  what  he  calls  the 
Electrical  Resistance  Pyrometer,  which  is  bast'd 
on  a  certain  peculiarity  in  the  |)ure  metals 
their  resistance  to  the  electric  current  increases 
with  the  temjierature.  He  coils  a  platinum  wire 
of  known  resistance  round  a  small  cylinder  of  fire¬ 
clay,  and  by  a  tulie  or  shield  of  ]>Iatiinini,  protects 
it  from  the  destructive  action  of  the  flame  of  the 
furnace  without  preventing  access  of  heat.  When 
the  instrument  is  in  o]ieration  in  a  roaring  furnace, 
the  resistance  of  the  encloseii  w  ire  increases  rapidly, 
and  the  amount  thereof  is  measured  by  a  compact 
resistance-measurer  specially  designeil  for  the  jmr- 
pose  by  Mr.  Siemens.  This  measurer  is  jilaceil 
outside  the  furnace,  w  here  it  can  lie  easily  read  off, 
and  is  connected  with  a  small  Daiiiell's  battery 
and  the  pyrometer  by  wires.  The  iin|x>rtance  of 
this  arrangement  to  all  who  work  in  metals  may  l>e 
judged  of  from  the  fact  that  it  measures  accurately 
the  highest  temperatures,  even  to  the  melting- 
]x>int  of  platinum. 

Electricity  in  the  Jfutnan  Body. — In  a  short 
paper,  by  Sir  Charles  Wheatstone,  on  a  Cause  of 
E.rror  in  Electroscopic  E.xperimcnts,  roiid  at  the 
Royal  Society,  the  author  shows  how  tasy  it  is  for 
a  person  making  delicate  electrical  cx|H;riments  to 
avoid  error.  The  human  Inxly  liei-oincs  electrical 
in  different  degrees  according  to  circunist.anccs, 
but  jiarticularly  in  a  well-warnicsl  room  in  frosty 
weather,  when  walking  across  the  carjx't  or  rub¬ 
bing  it  with  the  feet  will  ch.arge  the  Ixxly  with 
electricity,  and  on  touching  with  the  finger  the 
electrometer  or  galvanometer,  the  needle  is  seen 
to  make  a  wide  sweep  round  the  dial.  Different 
amounts  of  deflection  may  lie  priHluceil  by  clianges 
of  liress :  they  are  less  forcible  when  worsted 
stockings  are  worn  than  with  cotton,  and  can  be 
made  to  vary  with  the  material  of  the  Iroot-sole. 
Consequently,  anyone  investigating  the  jihenomena 
of  anim.1l  electricity  must  guard  very  carefully 
again.st  his  own  ‘  jxrsonal  error,’  as  astronomers 
would  call  it.  Even  stamjiing  on  the  carjiet,  and  im¬ 
mediately  raising  the  foot,  w  ill  prixluce  a  movement 
of  the  nectlle  over  several  degrees.  The  effect  can 
also  be  shown  when  two  or  more  jicrsonsjoin  hands; 
and  a  clever  spirit-rapjier  might  jiersu.ide  credu¬ 
lous  folk  that  the  spirits  with  their  occult  influences 
were  at  work  among  the  jiarty. 

Ocean  Statistics. — The  Meteorological  Office 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  carrying  out  their 
scheme  of  Ocean  Statistics,  from  which  great 
advantage  may  be  anticipated  to  navig.ition  and  to 
meteorological  science,  have  constructed  two  charts, 
of  w  hich  all  w  hose  business  it  is  to  go  down  to  the  sea 
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in  ships  will  appreciate  the  value.  One  is  a  Wind- 
chart,  the  other  a  Current -chart.  They  include  a 
district  of  the  Atlantic  lying  between  the  equator 
and  10  degrees  north,  and  20  degrees  and  30  de¬ 
grees  west,  and  contain  the  results  of  about  five 
years’  observations  made  during  the  month  of  No- 
vemlier.  In  the  same  way  the  prevalent  winds 
and  currents  for  each  month  of  the  year  are  to  be 
shown  ;  so  that  at  whatever  season  a  vessel  may  be 
on  her  voyage,  the  captain  will  be  able,  by  consult¬ 
ing  his  chiirts,  to  chose  the  route  in  which  lie  will 
l>e  likely  to  find  the  most  favorable  wind  and  cur¬ 
rent.  The  advantage  will  l>e  great,  especially  in 
that  c<|uatorial  licit  of  calms  known  among  sailors 
as  “the  Doldrums.”  The  advantage  will,  of 
course,  be  largely  increaseil  when  similar  charts 
shall  have  lieen  constructeil  for  every  district  of  the 
ocean  wherever  ships  sail  ;  and  not  only  commerce 
and  navigation,  but  physical  science,  may  be  ex- 
jiected  to  lienefit  by  the  intimate  knowledge  that 
will  be  obtained  of  the  winds  and  currents  of  the 
glolie. 

A  Prize. — The  Philosophical  Faculty  of  the 
University  of  tlbttingen  has  announced  for  the 
nth  .March,  1873,  a  prize  of  500  thalers  in  gold, 
anil  a  second  prize  of  200  thalers  in  gold  on  the 
liencke  foundation,  for  the  liest  new  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  atomic  weights  of  the  metals  of  the 
earth.  The  limits  of  error  in  the  results  obtained 
must  be  exactly  fixed,  and  the  investigation  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  comjilete  critical  review  of 
the  existing  scientific  material  connected  with  it. 
In  his  classical  researches  in  this  field,  Stas  ascer¬ 
tained  the  combining  weights  of  ten  elements  leav¬ 
ing  those  of  five-sixths  of  the  elements  more  or  less 
unprecisely  determineil.  It  has  lieen  resolved, 
therefore,  to  subject  some  of  the  numliers  to  care¬ 
ful  revision,  and  those  at tachetl  to  the  earth-metals 
have  l>een  selectetl.  The  dissertation,  written  in 
Latin,  French,  German,  or  Fmglish,  and  distin¬ 
guished  by  a  motto,  must  be  deposited  with  the 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  on  or  liefore  August  31,  1872. 

Gold  and  its  Goings. — The  estimated  amount 
of  gold  in  existence  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era  was  l|l427,oc»,ocx).  At  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  America,  in  1492,  this  amount  had  dimin¬ 
ished  to  :i>57,c)oo,ooo.  In  1600  the  amount  had 
risen  to  f  105,000,000 ;  in  1700  to  $351,000,000; 
in  1800  to  $1,251,000,00x3.  The  Russian  mines 
extending  over  one-third  of  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  on  parallel  fifty  degrees  north  latitude, 
were  discovereil  in  1819. 

In  1S43  the  cstiinate<l  amount  of  gold  in  exist¬ 
ence  was  $2,000,000,000. 

Next  followeil  the  discoveries  in  California,  Feb¬ 
ruary  9,  1848,  and  in  .\ustralia,  Febru.-iry  12,  1851, 
which  added  enormously  to  the  gold  prixluction. 
In  1853  the  amount  in  existence  was  computed  at 
$3,000,000,000  ;  and  in  i860  it  was  $4,000,000,- 
000. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era 
to  the  discovery  of  America,  it  was  estimated  that 
gold  ^ad  been  taken  from  the  surface  and  mined 
to  the  amount  of  $3,800,000,000.  From  that 
date  to  the  close  of  1S42,  $2,800,000,000  ;  to 
i860,  Russia  adds  $746,000,000  and  California 
and  Australia,  $2,000,000,000  more.  The  amount 
of  gold  at  present  in  existence  is  estimated  at  $5,- 
950,000,00a  The  quantity  of  gold  and  silver,  of 
dl  denominations,  in  all  i^uarters  of  the  globe,  is 


set  down  by  the  best  authorities  at  from  three  to 
four  hundr^  millions  pounds  sterling  ;  and  the 
quantity  of  plate  and  ornaments  at  alx>ut  $400,- 
000,000. 

In  the  reign  of  Darius  gold  wa.s  thirteen  times 
more  valuable,  weight  for  weight,  than  silver.  In 
the  time  of  Plato  it  was  twelve  times  as  valuable. 
In  that  of  Julius  Caesar  gold  was  only  nine  times 
more  valuable,  owing,  perhaps  to  the  enormous 
cjuantity  of  gold  seized  by  him  in  his  wars.  It  is  a 
natural  question  to  ask,  what  liecame  of  the  gold  and 
silver  ?  A  pafier  read  before  the  Polytechnic  As¬ 
sociation  by  Dr.  .Stephens  recently,  is  calculated 
to  meet  this  inquiry.  He  says  of  ‘’w  annual  gold 
product,  full  fifteen  jier  cent,  is  melted  down  for 
manufacture  ;  thirty-five  per  cent  goes  to  Europe  ; 
twenty-five  per  cent,  to  Cuba  ;  fifteen  per  cent,  to 
Brazil ;  five  per  cent,  direct  to  Japan,  China,  and 
the  Indies ;  leaving  but  five  per  cent,  for  circula¬ 
tion  in  this  country.  Of  that  which  goes  to  Cuba, 
the  West  Indies  Brazil,  full  fifty  jier  cent,  finds 
its  way  to  Europe,  where,  after  deducting  a  large 
percentage  used  in  manufacturing,  four-fifths  of 
the  remainder  is  expKirted  to  India.  Here  the 
transit  of  the  precious  metal  is  at  an  end.  Here 
the  supply,  however  vast,  is  alisorlied,  and  never 
returns  to  the  civilized  world. — Christian  Union. 

New  Method  of  Producing  Ice. — In  the  new 
machine  for  proilucing  ice  and  cold,  invented  by 
Franz  Windhausen,  of  Brunswick,  we  learn  that 
the  jirocess  takes  place  in  a  cylinder,  where  the 
air  is  first  powerfully  condensed,  then  cooled  by 
the  admis!>ion  of  water,  and  finally  expanded  till 
its  pressure  is  about  e(|ual  to  that  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  This  simple  process  we  are  told,  leads  to 
astounding  results  for  it  lowers  the  temperature 
of  the  air  to  about  50  degrees  Celsius  so  that  af¬ 
ter  the  latter  has  lieen  conducted,  in  mixlerate 
quantities  'uto  a  space  through  which  water  flowrs 
this  water  is  almost  immediately  turned  into  ice, 
of  which  enormous  blocks  may  be  thus  obtained  if 
ilesired.  The  inventor  is  very  sanguine  about  the 
utility  of  the  machine  for  cooling  large  apartments 
theatres  hospitals  and  other  localities  where  the 
want  of  pure,  cool  air  is  often  much  felt.  No 
chemicals  whatever  are  retjuired,  either  for  the 
freezing  or  cooling  process _ North  German  Cor¬ 

respondent. 

Tarchiani  and  BiltP s  Method  of  Emhalming. 
— The  experiments  which  have  recently  lieen 
made  in  Italy  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  a 
method  by  which  animal  substances  might  be  em¬ 
balmed,  or  attain  to  a  stony  consistence  by  which 
they  might  be  preservetl  from  natural  decay  for  an 
indefinite  periixl,  have  not  lieen  confined  to  Prof. 
Abbate  in  Southern  Italy;  for  Messrs.  T.'irchiani 
&  Bi$li,  of  Florence,  have  also  succeeded  in  impart¬ 
ing  a  stony  consistence  to  portions  of  the  human 
viscera,  such,  for  example,  as  the  heart,  lungs,  liv¬ 
er,  and  kidneys  :  these  objects  have  very  much  the 
ap|)earance,  as  well  as  the  hardness  of  the  well- 
known  preparations  of  Segato,  which  are  to  be  seen 
at  the  Hospital  of  Santa  Maria  Nuova,  in  Florence. 
The  melhixl  by  which  this  result  was  attained,  it 
will  be  rememliered,  was  lost  to  science  at  the  death 
of  the  discoverer,  as  Segato  never  divulgetl  his  se¬ 
cret  during  his  lifetime.  Animals,  such  as  cats 
dogs  ttnd  birds  have  also  been  very  well  preserved 
by  the  present  process  of  Tarchiani,  particularly 
the  latter,  the  feathers  not  being  in  the  least  man- 
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ner  apparently  injured  by  the  process  of  petrifac¬ 
tion  to  which  they  had  been  submitted  ;  these  se¬ 
veral  preparations,  we  have  l)een  assured  by  the 
discoverers,  have  been  embalmed  without  any  of 
the  containeil  viscera  being  removed  or  touched  ; 
the  animal,  or  a  portion  of  the  same,  is  placed  in  a 
bath  containing  the  necessary  ingredients  which 
are  also  stated  to  lie  very  moderate  in  price  and 
simple  in  their  application  ;  the  same  bath,  we  are 
also  informed,  will  serve  to  prepare  many  objects 
and  can  be  kept  for  a  long  period  without  deterio¬ 
rating  or  losing  any  of  its  original  strength.  Tar- 
chiani  having  so  far  succeedetl  in  petrifying  animal 
substances  which  process  might  be  a]i]>lied  to  the 
j>reservation  of  anatomical  pre^rarations  as  well  as 
to  objects  of  natural  history,  has  endeavored  to 
apply  his  system  to  the  preservation  of  meat  and 
poultry,  with  a  view  to  its  application  in  South 
America.  Several  pounds  of  raw  Ireef  were  placed 
in  a  box  containing  the  antiseptic  agent  in  the 
month  of  August,  1869  ;  the  Ixrx  was  then  closed 
and  seals  placcnl  ujxrn  it  in  the  presence  of  several 
witnesses ;  these  same  parties  were  present  at  the 
opening  of  the  box  in  the  month  of  February,  1870 
(the  seals  having  l>een  examined  to  ascertain  that 
they  had  not  Ix^n  tampered  with) ;  the  meat  was 
then  found  to  be  perfectly  free  from  smell,  and  was 
consirlered  to  be  sound  ;  it  was  then  roasted  and  eat¬ 
en  by  many  persons  present,  and  was  conshiered 
to  have  acquired  a  taste  as  if  it  had  Ireen  place*! 
in  a  strong  solution  of  salt,  although  not  in  any 
manner  presenting  the  ajrjrearance  that  Ireef  ac<iuires 
when  it  has  remained  for  some  time  in  pickle ;  the 
color  was  natural,  and  the  beef  entirely  free  from 
any  odor ;  the  fat  had  been  particularly  well  pre¬ 
served  ;  in  fact,  the  beef  was  considered  to  be  far 
superior  to  any  meat  that  might  have  been  placed 
for  the  same  period  (six  months)  in  brine.  This 
first  experiment,  however  satisfactory  it  may  have 
apj^ared  to  l)e  as  a  first  essay,  was  not  considere*! 
sutnciently  conclusive  by  the  memliers  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  appointe*!  to  examine  into  the  merits  of  the 
process  to  warrant  any  report  being  drawn  up  for 
presentation  to  the  Italian  Government  ;  conse¬ 
quently  a  second  trial  was  demanded,  and  on  the 
20th  of  February,  1870,  twenty  to  thirty  pouiuls  of 
raw  meat  were  placed  in  a  box,  which  was  then 
closed  and  sealeti  by  the  members  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  in  the  presence  of  many  witnes.ses  ;  the  box  was 
then  depositetl  in  safe-keeping,  to  be  openetl  on  the 
20th  of  May,  18701,  in  the  presence  of  the  parties 
who  have  affixed  their  seals,  when  a  careful  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  contents  will  take  place,  and  a 
correct  report  will  Ite  made  to  the  Italian  Govern¬ 
ment  as  to  the  value  of  Messrs.  Tarchiani  and 
Billi’s  process. 

Breadth  of  the  Spectrum-lines. — In  some  new 
researches  esi^ecially  by  Pliicker,  Hittorf,  and 
Wiillner,  a  change  is  described  in  the  spectra  of 
gases,  which  appears  to  be  in  part  produced  by 
high  pres.sure  and  high  temperature.  Herr  Lip- 
pich  attempts  to  establish  an  explanation  of  the 
widening  of  the  spectrum-lines  in  elevated  temjier- 
atures  from  the  gaseous  theory  of  Kronig  and 
Clausius.  lie  develops  the  influence  which  the 
progressive  motion  of  the  gas-molecules  will  exer¬ 
cise  upon  the  wave-lengths  of  the  emitted  light, 
and  shows  that  the  spectrum-lines  must  have  a  cer¬ 
tain  breadth,  if  the  rapidity  of  this  progres.sive 
motion  is  not  to  be  neglect^  in  comparison  with 
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the  rapidity  of  light.  The  widening  also  of  single 
lines  in  the  spectrum  of  the  sun,  which  has  l)een 
very  recently  described,  Herr  l.ippich  examines 
from  the  stand-point  of  his  theory. — Poggen- 
Jorff's  AnnaJen,  vol.  139,  p.  465. 

Dynamic  Power  of  the  Sun. — In  a  very  able, 
short,  and  clear  memoir.  Signor  Stanislas  Vecchi 
treats  in  the  Nuen'a  Antologia  for  May,  1870,  of 
the  dynamic  power  and  action  of  the  sun,  and  its 
most  recent  applic.ations  to  industry.  In  the  first 
place  he  gives  the  scientific  calculations  of  the  ab- 
sfdute  an<l  motlifie*!  iiower  of  the  sun  u])on  our 
earth,  and  its  jirincipal  effects  in  determining  action 
or  work  in  nature.  He  then  proceetl'  to  mention 
the  action  of  light  and  heat  on  the  atmosphere  in 
producing  currents  in  the  air  and  in  water,  the  con¬ 
sequent  pnxluction  of  rain  and  water-courses,  their 
chemical  action  on  the  air,  and  on  the  e.arth,  the 
conse<iuent  effects  on  vegetation,  the  effects  of  their 
former  activity  stored  up  in  minerals,  in  coal,  in 
volcanic  phenomena,  &c.,  their  relations  to  vege¬ 
table  and  animal  life,  and  finally  to  industry,  which 
avails  itself  of  minerals,  vegetables,  air,  water,  and 
all  other  substances  fomie<l  by  the  action  of  the 
sun’s  heat  and  light  in  protlucing  further  dynamic 
jxiwer. 

The  Motion  of  the  Solar  Prominences. — With 
reference  to  Mr.  lx>ckyer’s  observations  that  the 
various  vajxir -currents  in  the  hydrogen  envelo|'>c, 
which  has  Ixten  calletl  the  chroinospliere,  and  de¬ 
fined  as  |x>s.sibly  the  outer  layer  of  the  sun’s  atmos¬ 
phere,  were  so  rapid  and  vudent  that  the  position 
of  the  hydrogen  lines  in  the  s|xH:trum  was  altered, 
and  that  by  noting  the  amount  of  alteration,  the 
actual  velfK’ity  of  these  “solar  storms”  as  Mr. 
Lockyer  has  terinetl  them,  could  lx;  determined 
without  difficulty ;  Father  Secchi,  of  Koine,  who 
a  long  time  ago  denied  the  accuracy  of  these  oliser- 
vations,  and  the  validity  of  these  conclusions,  has 
quite  recently  retumetl  to  the  charge.  Father 
Secchi  asserts  that  the  alterations  oliserve*!  in  the 
wave-length  arc  really  due  to  the  sun's  rotation, 
and  then  he  proves  by  calculation  that  the  velocity 
of  the  sun’s  surface  at  the  eejuator  is  429  kilometres 
jier  second.  1  le  next  calculates  what  alteration 
this  motion  should  make  in  the  jxisition  of  the  hy¬ 
drogen  lines  in  the  spectrum ;  and  la«t  of  all  he 
points  his  spectroscojie  to  the  sun  and  sees  exactly 
such  alterations  as  his  calculations  rerjuire.  Now 
this  at  first  appears  a  final  answer  to  Mr.  L<M;kyer, 
but  Volpicelli  and  Fizeau  have  jxiinteil  out  that 
Father  Secchi’s  calculation  in  fact  show  shim  to  lie 
ignorant  of  Mr.  Lockyer’ s  reasoning,  and  that  his 
429  kilometres  per  second  should  really  read  two 
kilometres. 


ART. 

The  IVorks  of  Ancient  Masters  as  valued  by 
their  contemporaries. — This  high  esteem  in  which 
the  ancient  jiainters  were  held  by  their  contempo¬ 
raries  is  sliown  again  clearly  in  the  value  which 
their  works  commanded.  If  it  lx;  true  that  a 
marble  statue,  made  by  an  inferior  artist,  was 
worth  currently  4S0/.  sterling,  !f2,400  gold,  in 
that  Rome  where  statues,  as  I’liny  says,  were 
more  numerous  than  the  inhabitants,  where  Nero 
lirought  five  hundred,  in  bronze,  from  the  temple  of 
Delphi  alone,  and  from  the  soil  of  w  Inch  had  been 
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dug — in  the  time  of  the  Ahbe  liarthclemy — more 
tlian  seventy  thousand  ;  if  it  lie  true  that  for  the 
Diadument,  I’olycletus  was  paid  a  hundred  talents 
(21,600/.  or  fioS.ooo  gold),  and  that  Attains  in 
vain  offered  the  inhaintants  of  Cnidus  to 
pay  all  their  debts  in  exchange  for  the 
Venus  of  Praxiteles  —  other  productions 
of  high  art,  of  which  Athens  acquired  a 
mono]K)ly,  must  have  risen  to  a  value  which  in 
our  days  can  scarcely  be  believed.  From  the  uni¬ 
form  testimony  of  Plutarch  and  Pliny,  who  would 
have  licen  contradicted  if  they  had  as.serted  false- 
hocnls  or  exaggerations  Nicias  refuserl  for  one  of 
his  pictures  sixty  talents  (12,960/.,  or  $64,800 
gold),  and  made  a  present  of  it  to  the  town  of 
Athens;  Ciesar  paid  eighty  talents  (17,2.80/,  or 
$86,400  gold),  for  the  two  pictures  of  Timoma- 
chus  which  he  jilaccd  at  the  entrance  to  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Venus  (ienetrix;  a  picture  of  Aristides 
which  was  called  the  Beautiful  Bacchus^  and  the 
Diadumene  of  Polycletus  were  each  sold  for  one 
hundred  talents  (21,600/.,  or  $108,000  gold); 
and  when  the  town  of  Sicyon  was  laden  with 
debts  which  its  revenues  were  not  sufficient  to  jiay, 
the  pictures  which  lielongetl  to  the  public  were 
sold,  and  the  (rriHluce  of  these  works  sufficed  to 
pay  the  amount  — From  the  Wonders  of  Italian 
Art,  published  by  Charles  Scriii.ner  Aic  Co. 

Discovery  of  Art  Treasures  in  Italy. — The 
Gatulta  in  Mantua  of  March  gives  details  of 
some  very  im|X)rtant  fresco  jiaintings  just  discov¬ 
ered  in  and  ne.ar  A  sola.  Those  in  S.  Erasmo  are 
p.artly  late  PyKintine ;  those  in  S.  Kocco  are, 
from  their  style  and  licauty,  attributed  to  Pordc- 
none.  Kut  the  most  important  is  a  fresco  of  the 
Last  SupjKT,  in  the  manner  of  I.«onardo  da  Vinci, 
discovered  in  the  church  of  S.  Croce,  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  .\sola.  In  the  draperies, , 
distribution  of  viands  on  the  table,  and  in  the 
background,  there  are  divergences  of  detail  from 
the  great  fresco  of  Leonardo.  Researches  are 
now  being  made  for  documents  throwing  light 
upon  the  history  of  these  frescoes. — The  Perse- 
veranza  of  Milan  (April  2Sth)  rejxirts  that,  in  the 
execution  of  some  sewage  works  in  the  Piazza  del 
Duomo,  the  remains  of  a  lieautiful  construction, 
with  tessertt  of  colored  marbles,  have  lieen  found, 
corresjxmding  to  the  description  given  of  a  magni¬ 
ficent  palace,  with  circus  and  baths,  which  Nerva 
is  said  to  have  constructed  on  this  spot.  A  large 
numlier  of  human  bones  have  also  lieen  found  at 
different  depths,  and  among  these  some  fine  and 

very  ancient  spurs _ The  Monitore  di  Bologna  of 

the  23d  .\pril,  1S70,  says  that  the  excavations  at 
the  Certosa  of  Hologna  have  lately  brought  to 
light  a  large  cista,  and  a  fourth  tumulus  contain¬ 
ing  bones  and  ashes,  with  which  were  mixed  frag¬ 
ments  of  figuretl  vases  and  cups,  one  of  them  an 
elegant  piece  of  workmanship  in  bronze.  The 
most  interesting  object  is  a  large  cippus,  just  dug 
up  in  almost  i>erfect  preservation.  Its  form  is  a 
truncated  oval.  It  is  covered  with  three  rows  of 
bas-reliefs :  in  the  uppermost  of  which  is  a  serpent 
and  a  sea-horse ;  in  the  middle  one  a  biga  with 
figures ;  and  in  the  lowest  a  figure  and  a  winged 
genius.  It  is  con.sidered  unique  of  its  kind. —  We 
learn  further  from  the  Adige  of  Verona  (5th  April) 
the  discovery  of  some  beautiful  frescoes  under  the 
whitewash  on  the  walls  of  the  cathedral  of  that  city. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  one  wall  has  been  now  uncov¬ 


ered,  which  contains  a  very  valuable  painting  by 
Falconet  to.  The  other  walls  contain  pictures 
the  same  Falconetto,  and  by  Cavazzola,  Mant^na, 
Morone,  Liberale,  and  Benaglio.  The  discoverer, 
Sig.  Nanin,  is  writing  a  description  of  them. 

The  Moniteur  des  Arts,  of  Paris,  gives  some 
interesting  information  on  the  subject  of  picture¬ 
copying  in  Italy.  In  the  Uffizi  Palace  at  Flor¬ 
ence  there  are  one  hundreil  artists  at  work  daily. 
A  picture  jTerpetually  l)eing  copied  is  a  triptych 
by  Fra  Angelico,  with  a  l>order  of  heavenly  musi¬ 
cians.  It  takes  eight  days  to  copy  one  of  these 
angels  well,  and  the  copy  sells  at  from  sixty  to 
eighty  francs.  Before  this  picture  four  copyists 
are  always  at  work.  In  the  gallery  of  the  Pitti 
Palace  there  are  not  so  many  copyists.  Never¬ 
theless  they  manage  to  finish  three  hundred  repro¬ 
ductions  annually.  The  favorite  subject  in  this 
gallery  is  the  “  Vierge  de  laChai.se”  of  Raphael. 
It  takes  two  months  to  turn  out  a  single  copy  of 
this  work.  The  copyists  are  chiefly  Italians. 
There  are  a  few  Frenchmen  and  (iermans,  but 
very  seldom  is  an  Englishman  found  here.  It  will 
be  recollected  that  one  of  the  most  lieautiful  char¬ 
acters  in  Hawthorne’s  ‘‘Marble  Faun”  was  one 
of  these  copyists,  an  .American  artist,  named 
Hild.'i. 

An  immense  depot  of  ancient  marble  has  been 
discoveretl  on  the  tanks  of  the  Tilier,  at  Rome,  a 
few  feet  lieneath  the  soil.  The  depot  is*  com- 
poseil  of  large  anil  small  blocks  of  every  shape 
and  size,  hewn  and  unhewn,  pillars,  pilasters, 
chapiters  of  columns  of  every  style  of  Grecian 
architecture,  in  every  stage,  finish^  and  unfinish- 
eil.  Many  of  the  blocks  bear  the  names  of  the 
builders  or  contractors,  the  use  for  which  they 
were  destineil,  and  the  marks  of  the  implements 
with  which  they  were  cut  eighteen  centuries  ago  ; 
they  compri.se  marbles  of  every  description,  from 
the  rarest  to  the  most  common,  many  being  firom 
the  famous  African  quarry  which  is  now  unknown. 
The  pope  has  sent  several  blocks  of  marble  of 
great  beauty  from  this  depot,  to  ailom  the  cathe¬ 
dral  of  Cologne,  which  is  now  nearly  finished. 

Ijondon  artists  generally  take  up  their  abodes  in 
the  suburbs  of  London  ;  and,  judging  from  the 
Acxwlemy  catalogue,  their  favorite  home  is  Ken¬ 
sington,  the  dwellers  in  which  send  one  hundred 
and  eight  works,  while  Paddington  contents  itself 
with  sixty-one,  Chelsea  with  fifty-nine,  Fulham 
with  thirteen,  Kilbum  with  nine,  Hammersmith 
with  seven,  Brentford  and  Chiswick  with  four,  St. 
John’s  Wood  and  its  neighborhood  with  fifteen; 
and  Hampstead,  Highgate,  Haverstock  Hill,  Bel- 
size,  etc.,  supply  about  twenty-one  works.  Ken¬ 
sington,  then.  Is  not  only  the  ‘‘court”  suburb, 
but  also  the  ‘‘art”  suburb. 

A  collection  of  enamelled  porcelains  has  been 
discovered  on  Mount  Beuvray,  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Gallic  oppidum,  Bibracte,  where  excava¬ 
tions  on  a  large  scale  have  been  matle  during  the 
last  two  years.  The  earthen  and  porcelain  vases 
are  uniformly  stamped  with  Greek  letters,  which 
confirms  the  assertion  of  Ccesar  that  the  ancient 
Gauls  made  u.se  of  Greek  characters  in  writing 
their  language. 

A  writer  in  the  Spectator,  referring  to  the  pic¬ 
tures  in  the  last  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
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says :  “  The  scale  of  English  color  seems  visibly 
changing.  The  crude  thick  coloring  in  full  tints 
of  the  Hre-Kaphaelites  is  yielding  to  a  fa.shion  of 
very  thin  coloring  in  pale  tints  and  half-tints, 
varying  from  a  light  gray  to  a  sickly  yellow.” 

The  famous  eollection  of  antique  gems  belong¬ 
ing  to  Prof.  Berghau,  of  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  in  Nuremberg,  and  known  among  archaeolo¬ 
gists  as  the  largest  and  most  valuable  private  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  the  kind  in  existence,  is  now  offered 
for  sale. 

The  Forty-fifth  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Academy  of  Design  was  brought  to  a  close 
on  Satunlay,  June  25.  The  exhibition  seems  to 
have  been  more  successful,  from  an  artistic  point 
of  view,  than  any  other  which  has  recently  pre¬ 
ceded  it,  the  pictures  being  numerous,  and,  on  the 
whole,  quite  creditable ;  but  the  attendance  wa.s  if 
possible,  more  meagre  than  ever.  It  is  astonish¬ 
ing  and  most  lamentable  to  see  the  absolute  indif¬ 
ference  with  which  the  public  regard  our  National 
Academy,  and  it  is  melancholy  to  think  that  the 
Academy  itself  is  in  great  part  responsible  for  such 
a  state  of  affairs.  Unless  something  is  done  pretty 
soon  to  revitalize  it,  the  Academy  had  as  well 
close  its  doors  and  dispose  of  its  jvoperty.  There 
is  to  be  a  Summer  Exhibition,  commencing  some 
time  this  month. 

Many  years  ago,  and  before  Landseer  was  as 
renowned  as  he  now  is,  he  was  very  poor  ;  and  it 
is  said  that  one  day  he  paid  £  i  for  the  body  of  a 
dead  lion,  from  which  he  nniade  a  most  successful 
picture,  called  “A  Lion  attacked  by  a  Serpent.” 
lie  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  purchaser  im¬ 
mediately,  and  this  was  the  commencement  of  his 
f.une.  The  dead  lion  turned  Landseer  into  a 
living  lion. — Court  fournal. 

Mr.  Woolner  is  to  execute,  by  request,  a  bust 
of  Mr.  Charles  Dickens;  he  has  the  acKantage  of 
a  mask  which  was  cast  for  the  purpose. — Athe- 
meum. 
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Programme  of  the  coming  General  Conference 
of  Christians,  in  New  York. — The  great  Protes¬ 
tant  Conference  of  Christians  to  be  held  next 
month  in  New  York,  will  undoubtedly  take  rank 
among  the  most  important  religious  assemblies 
ever  convened  in  America. 

The  subjects  to  be  discussed  embrace  nearly  all 
the  great  questions  which  during  the  pa,st  century 
have  been  agitating  Christendom,  and  the  distin¬ 
guished  men  who  compose  the  Conference,  and  will 
take  part  in  its  deliberations,  from  the  various 
countries  of  the  old  world,  are  such  as  probably 
never  before  met  in  council  Such  a  Conference 
cannot  fail  to  promote  very  greatly  that  Christian 
union  among  Protestants  which  we  all  so  much  de¬ 
sire  to  see  developed. 

The  following  ProCTamme  of  its  contemplated 
proceedings  will,  we  think,  be  of  more  than  tran¬ 
sient  interest. 

PROGRAMME, 

PRELIMINARY  SESSION. 

Thursday  Evening,  September  22d. 

Social  reunion  of  Members  and  Delegates  in  a 
public  hall. 


[August, 


Address  of  Welcome,  by  the  Rev.  William 
Adams,  D. D.,  LL.D.,  New  York;  and  Replies 
by  Officers  and  Delegates  of  Foreign  Alliances. 

Friday,  September  2yi. 

I.  Organization  of  the  Conference — Election 
of  Officers,  etc. 

II.  Address  by  the  President  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence. 

III.  Reports  on  the  Present  State  of  Protestant 
Christendom. 

Rev.  Eugene  Bersier  ;  State  of  Religion 
in  France. 

Prof.  A.  Tholuck,  D. D.,  Halle:  Evan¬ 
gelical  Theology  in  Germany. 

Rev.  H.  KRU.MMACilER,  Brandenburg: 

Practical  Religion  in  Germany. 

Rev.  Cohen  Stuart,  Rotterdam :  Hol¬ 
land  and  Belgium. 

Prof.  Revel,  Florence:  Italy. 

Rev.  A.ntonio Carrasco,  Madrid:  S])ain. 
Dean  Kind,  of  theGrisons:  Switzerland. 
Bishop  Martensen,  or  Dr.  Kalkar, 
Copenhagen :  Scandinavia. 

Rev.  Dr.  Koenig,  Hungary:  Austria. 
Rev.  Robt.  Murray,  D.D.,  Halifax: 

British  Provinces  of  America. 

Rev.  Abel  Stevens,  D.D.,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.  :  United  States. 


Saturday,  September  24/i. 
CHRISTIAN  UNIO.N. 


I.  Vital  Union  by  Faith  with  Christ — the  Ba¬ 
sis  of  Christian  Union  : 

Rev.  Joseph  Angus,  London,  D.D. 
Prof.  Chas.  Hodge,  D.  D.,  Princeton, 
N.  J. 


II.  The  Communion  of  Saints;  Mixles  of  its 
Promotion  and  Manifestation— Christian  Union 
consistent  with  Denominational  Distinctions : 

Bishop  McIlvaine,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio. 

Rev.  C.  D.  Marston,  Rector  of  Ker- 
sal,  Manchester. 

III.  The  Evangelical  Alliance — its  Objects  and 
Influence  in  promoting  Christian  Unian  and  Re¬ 
ligious  Liberty : 

Rev.  James  Davis,  Sec.  of  the  British 
Organization. 

Bishop  Geo.  D.  Cummins,  D.D.,  of  Ken¬ 
tucky. 

IV.  Relations  Spiritual  and  Ecclesiastical,  l)e- 
tween  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Empire : 

Rev.  John  Stoughton,  D.D.,  Ix)ndon. 

V.  Religious  Relations  between  America  and 
Continental  Eurojje. 

Prof.  Philip  Schaff,  D.D.,  New  York. 


Sunday,  September  25th. 

Morning. — Sermons  by  Ministers  from  Eu¬ 
rope  in  all  the  Churches  opened  to  the  Alliance. 

Evening. — Meetings  for  Prayer  and  short  Ad¬ 
dresses  in  various  Churches,  and  in  different  Lan¬ 
guages. 

Monday,  September  26th. 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  ITS  ANTAGONISTS. 

I.  Rationalism  and  Pantheism : 
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Trof.  Von  DER  Goltz,  D.D.,  Basel,  Swit¬ 
zerland. 

Prof.  W.  F.  Warren,  D.D.,  Boston. 

II.  Materialism  and  Positivism  : 

Pres.  James  MKJosh,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Princeton,  N.J. 

III.  The  Causes  of,  and  best  Methods  of  Coun¬ 
teracting  Modem  Infidelity  : 

Rev.  John  Cairns,  D.D.,  Berwick,  Eng¬ 
land. 

Prof.  Theodore  Christlieb,  D.D., 
Bonn,  Prussia. 

Rev.  Henry  Allon,  I.ondon. 

IV.  Harmony  of  Science  and  Revelation  : 
General  Su|ierintendent  W.  IIOFF.M.VN, 

1).  1).,  Berlin. 

Prof.  Arnold  Henry  Guyot,  Prince¬ 
ton,  N.J. 

V.  The  tiospel  History  and  Modern  Scepti¬ 
cism  ; 

Prof.  J.  J.  Van  Oosterzee,  D.D., 
Utrecht,  Holland. 

VI.  The  tiospel  and  Philosophy : 

Prof.  Ernest  Naville,  Geneva. 

VI I.  Reason  and  Faith  : 

Rev.  E.  A.  Washburn,  D.D.,  New  York. 
VHI.  ChristLanity  and  Humanity: 

Prof.  F.  Godet,  D.D.,  Neuchatel. 

Tuesday,  September  Z'jth. 

CHRISTIAN  LIFE. 

I.  Personal  Religion — its  Aids  and  IHn<lrances : 

Prof.  Phelps,  D.D.,  Andover,  Mass. 

Rev.  Richard  Fuller,  D.D.,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

II.  Family  Religion : 

Charles  Reed,  Esq.,  M.P.,  England. 
Rev.  W.  S  Plumer,  D.D.,  Columbia, 
S.  C. 

III.  Sunday  Schools : 

Rev.  Richard  Newton,  D.D.,  Phila- 
delphix 

,  Rev.  Edwin  B.  Webb,  D. D.,  Boston. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Vincent,  D.D.,  New  York. 

IV.  Religious  Aspects  of  Popular  Education  in 
Christian  Countries : 

Hon.  Baron  Van  Loon,  Amsterdam  (with 
regard  to  Holland). 

Pres.  Mark  Hopkins,  D.D.,  Williams 
College,  Mass,  (with  regard  to  America). 
Prof.  Pfleiuerer,  Wurtemberg  (with  re¬ 
gard  to  (jermany). 

V.  Religious  Education  in  the  South  : 

Rev.  P.  Sears,  D.D.,  Staunton,  Va. 

VI  Demands  of  Christianity  upon  its  Profess¬ 
ors  in  Commercial  and  Public  Affairs — The  Right 
Use  of  Wealth  : 

Bishop  Matthew  Simpson,  D.  D.,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Pres.  Martin  B.  Anderson,  LL.D., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

VII.  Revivals  of  Religion:  how  to  make  them 
productive  of  permanent  good ; 

W.  W.  Patton,  U.D.,  Chicago,  III 
S.  W.  Fisher,  D.D.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

VIII.  Christianity  and  the  Press  : 

G.  H.  Davis,  LL.D.,  Sec.  London  Rel. 
Tract  Society. 

Rer.  W.  R.  Williams,  D.D ,  New  York. 


Wednesday,  September  28/A. 
PROTESTANTISM  AND  ROMANISM. 

I.  Principles  of  the  Reformation — Supremacy 
of  the  Bible— Justification  by  Faith— Christian 
Liberty  : 

Prof.  I.  A*.  Dorner,  D.D.,  University  of 
Berlin. 

II.  Effects  of  the  Reformation  upon  Modem 
Civilization  : 

Prof  1.  Lichtenberger,  D.D.,  Stras- 
burg. 

Prof  Geo.  P.  Fisher,  D.D.,  New  Ha¬ 
ven. 

HI.  Present  .\spects  of  Romanism — Ultramon- 
tanism — The  Qicumenical  Council  of  1869 — Tem¬ 
poral  Power  of  the  Papacy — Lessons  to  m  learnt 
from  Romanism  : 

Rev.  Edmund  de  Pressense,  D.D., 
Paris. 

Rev.  R.  S.  Stores,  D.D.,  Brooklyn. 

IV.  The  training  requir^  to  enable  Protestant 
Ministers  effectually  to  meet  the  Intellectual  and 
Practical  Demands  of  the  Present  Age  : 

Rev.  Frank  CouLi.N,  D.  D.,  Genevx 
Prof.  Alvah  Hovey,  D.D.,  Newton  Cen¬ 
tre,  Mas-s. 

Thursday,  September  29/A. 
CHRISTIANITY  AND  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

I.  Present  State  of  Religious  Liberty  in  the 
different  nations  of  Christendom  : 

Rev.  Edward  Steane,  D.D.,  London. 

II.  Church  and  State  : 

Rev.  Fred.  Fabri,  D.D.,  Barmen,  Prus¬ 
sia. 

Prof  Theodore  Dwight,  LL.D.  New 
York. 

III.  Constitution  and  Government  in  the  United 
States  as  Relateti  to  Religion : 

Pres.  WooLSEY,  D.D.,  Yale  Cottage,  New 
Haven. 

IV.  Legislation  upon  Moral  Questions  : 

Hon.  W  M.  Evarts,  LL.D.,  New  York. 

V.  Sunday  Laws : 

Alex.  I.ombard,  Esq.,  Geneva,  Switzer¬ 
land. 

Hon.  William  F.  .\llen,  Albany,  N.Y. 
Rev.  John  Gritton,  Lord’s  Day  Obser¬ 
vance  Society,  London. 

VI.  .The  Free  Churches  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe : 

Prof  Astie,  Lausanne,  Switzerland. 

Prof  C.  Pronier,  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

VI I.  The  Effects  of  Civil  and  Religious  Liberty 
uf)on  Christianity : 

Prof  Daniel  R.  Goodwin,  D.D.,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

VHI.  Support  of  the  Ministry  : 

Pres.  W.  H.  Ca.mpbell,  D.D.,  New 
Brunswick,  N.J. 

Rev.  John  Hall,  D.D.,  New  York. 

Friday,  September  30/A. 

Christian  Missions — Foreign  and  Domestie. 

1.  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  Missions 
compared  in  their  Principles,  Methods,  and  Re¬ 
sults: 

Rev.  Dr.  Grundemann,  Gotha,  Germany. 
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II.  Protestwit  Missions  among  the  Oriental 
Churches. 

Rev.  Dr.  H.  H.  Jessup,  Beyrut,  Syria. 

III.  Missions  anwng  Civilized  and  Uncivilized 
Nations : 

Rev.  Joseph  Muelensv  D.D.,  Secretary 
of  the  Ix)ndon  Miss.  .Society. 

IV.  Territorial  Divisions  of  Missionary  Fields 
of  Lalwr : 

Rw.  Rufus  Anderson,  D.D.,  Boston. 
Rev.  Profes-sor  A.  H.  Charteris,  D.D., 
Edinburgl),  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal. 

V.  Obligations  of  Science,  Literature,  and 
Diplomacy  to  Christian  Missions  : 

Rev.  Dr.  Van  Dyck,  M.D.,  Beyrut, 
Syria. 

Hon.  Peter  Parker,  M.D.,  LL.D., 
Washington,  1).  C. 

VI.  Evangelization  of  the  Masses  in  Nominally 
Christian  Countries — Inner  Missions  in  Germany — 
City  Missions  in  England  and  the  United  States, 
&c. — Lay  Preaching: 

Count  Andreas  Bernstorf,  President  of 
the  German  Branch  of  the  E.  A. 

Rev.  Dr.  Nast,  CincinnatL 
Dr.  L.  S.  Jacobi,  Bremen. 

VII.  Christian  Work  among  Western  Settlers, 
the  Freedmen,  Indians,  and  Chinese  in  the  United 
States. 

Bishop  Payne,  Xenia,  Ohio  (Freedmen). 

VIII.  Laws  and  Modes  of  Progress  in  Christ’s 
Kingdom. 

Rev.  Horace  Bush.nell,  D.D.,  Hart- 
•  ford,  Ct. 

Saturday,  October  1st. 
CHRISTIANITY  AND  SOCIAL  EVILS. 

I.  Intemperance  and  its  Suppression  : 

Prof.  H.  A.  Nelso.n,  D.D.,  Lane  Theol. 
Seminary,  Cincinnati 
H.  Pauperism  and  its  Remedy : 

Rev.  W.  Muhlenberg,  D.D.,  New 
York. 

G.  H.  Stuart,  Esq.,  Philadelphia. 

III.  War  and  its  Prevention  : 

Rev.  Henry  W.  Beecher,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

IV.  False  Theories  of  Marriage,  with  special 
reference  to  Mormonism : 

Prof.  D.aniel  P.  Kidder,  D.D.,  Chicago. 

V.  Christian  Philanthropy — Hospitals — Dea¬ 
conesses — Refuges — :Ragged  Schools — Prisons: 
Rev.  Dr.  Wichekn,  Berlin,  Prusria. 

Rev.  Thos.  Guthrie,  D.D.,  Edinburgh. 
George  Hanbury,  Esq.,  London. 

Count  Acenor  de  Gasparin,  Geneva. 
Rev.  Dr.  P.assavant,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

.  Angus  A.  Croll,  Esq.,  London. 

Bishop  B.  Bigler,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Sunday,  October  2d, 

CLOSE  OF  THE  CONFERENCE. 

Morning. — Sermons  in  various  churches  in 
New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  vicinity. 

Evening  — Farewell  Service  of  the  Conference, 
with  Addres-ses  and  Prayers  in  each  language 
represented. 

CONGRESS  ON  MATTERS  OF  EMIGRATION. 

On  Monday  and  Tuesday  after  the  Conference 
an  International  Congress  will  be  held  for  the 


Discussion  and  Promotion  of  the  Material,  Social, 
and  Spiritual  Welfare  of  the  Emigrant^  in  which 
Delegates  from  Europe  and  America  are  to  take 
part. 

The  AVip  Life  Insurance  Company. — The 
press  have  w  ith  a  pleasant  unanimity  calM  favor¬ 
able  attention  to  tW  new  Life  Insurance  company 
which  qpens  its  operations  under  such  fine  auspices 
and  with  such  a  suggestively  sound  name,  “  The 
Merchants’  ”  company.  That  this  name  is  not  a 
mere  name,  but  is  significant  of  facts,  is  evidenced 
by  the  list  of  directors,  where  are  found  the  names 
of  gentlemen  eminent  in  this  metro|)olis  of  riches 
for  their  wealth,  their  experience,  their  well-known 
and  successful  c-areers  in  commerce,  finance,  and 
trade.  They  are  “merchants”  who  certainly 
could  not  afford  an  enterprise  to  go  out  with  their 
endorsement  unless  it  sto^  high  in  ability  to  |ier- 
form  its  undertakings  in  a.s.suring  all  |iolicies  issued 
and  in  the  integrity  and  efficiency  of  its  manage¬ 
ment. 

The  company  starts  out  with  the  peculiarity 
of  no  new  features ;  that  is,  it  is  liased  on  the 
plans  and  rates  and  arrangements  of  the  oldest 
and  most  succes.sful  companies  emlxxlying  all  the 
real,  tested,  jiroved  improvements  and  will  be 
managed  by  officers  of  long  experience  arul  known 
performance,  under  the  supervision  of  directors 
whom  the  community  has  confidence  in.  I'his  is 
the  prospect.  The  purely  mutual  principle  of 
operation,  giving  every  policy-holder  a  share  of 
the  profits;  the  non-forfeitable  policies  giving 
patrons  the  benefit  of  every  dollar  they  pay  in  ; 
the  freedom  from  restrictions  on  travel,  residence, 
occupation,  etc.,  making  it  an  agreeable  company 
to  insure  in  ;  and  the  low  ratio  of  expense  adopted 
as  the  central  point  of  management,  guaranteeing 
a  constant  effort  to  keep  the  common  interest  of 
all  concerned  in  view — these  are  indicative  of  the 
right  kind  of  Conservatism,  and  if  these  promi.ses 
are  fulfilled  as  faithfully  as  they  are  intelligently 
made,  there  can  be  no  rea.sonable  doubt  of  the 
great  success  of  the  company. 

One  point,  however,  has  been  determined  upoi# 
in  order  to  increase  the  interest  taken  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  labors,  by  places  throughout  the  country 
where  insurance  is  effected.  That  is,  to  appoint 
from  among  those  holding  policies  for  ten  thousand 
dollars.  Local  Directors,  whose  privilege  and  duty 
it  will  be  to  keep  up  a  sujiervisory  connection  with 
the  business  of  the  company  in  their  immediate 
vicinity. 

Should  any  desire  information  concerning  rates 
of  premium,  or  on  the  general  subject  of  Life  In¬ 
surance.  the  compiany  advertise  that  they  will  very 
cordially  furnish  books  and  pamphlets  treating  on 
these  matters,  either  to  personal  applicants  at 
their  office,  257  Broadway,  New  York,  or  by 
mail. — Christian  Union. 

Professor  Prater,  of  Edinburgh,  whose  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Life  and  Works  of  Bishop  Berkeley  will 
shortly  be  published,  is  at  present  in  Ireland,  col¬ 
lecting  materials  for  a  biography  of  the  philo¬ 
sopher,  respecting  whom  much  information 
hitherto  unpublishi^  has  come  to  light.  The 
forthcoming  edition  will  contain  an  additional 
tract,  preserved  in  lierkeley’s  autograph  in  the 
library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  hitherto 
unpublished. 


